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yw illustration shows 
that universal favorite, 
the Du Barry pattern, in 
Ivory Pyralin; made also 
in Shell Pyralin and 
Amber Pyralin. Descrip 
tive booklets on request. 
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XQUISITE! The creamy tones 

and delicate graining of old ivory 
Beauty that remains bright and untar 
nished by time. It is not surprising 
that Ivory Pyralin is having such a 
vogue. And one of the delightful 
things about Pyralin is that all designs 
are standard and can be matched at 
leading stores everywhere, so that a set 
may be started with a few pieces and 
gradually increased from time to time. 
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Look for the name “‘ Pyralin’’ 
on Every Article for dressing 
table and travelling bag—your 
assurance of life-long service. 
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A TOLL STATION ON THE ROAD FROM TEHRAN TO BAGDAD 


FOUR FERINGHEES 


IN INNER ASIA 


I. FROM THE PEACOCK THRONE TO KURDISTAN 


BY E. ALEXANDER POWELL 


HERE were four of us, counting 

Ladew’sservant Sherin. There was 
Harvey Ladew, who spends his winters 
riding to hounds with the Meadowbrook 
or the Pytchley and his summers salmon 
fishing in Canada or shooting sheep in 
Alaska, and who is one of the keenest 
sportsmen I have ever known. The 
third was DeWitt Hutchings, who is 
vice president of the famous Mission 
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Inn at Riverside, in Southern California, 
and who, in his time, was the greatest 
second baseman that ever wore on his 
jersey the orange P of Princeton. Sherin 
was a young Irishman from the Isle of 
Wight, who had been in the service of 
the Duke of Portland until the Great 
War caused him to discard the ducal 
livery for the king’s uniform. He had a 
joke or a pun for every occasion, he 
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THE STREET OF 


never lost his temper, and he was equally 
handy with a pressing iron, a frying pan, 
or a gun. 

Instead of taking the long and round- 
about journey down the Red Sea, across 
the Indian Ocean, and up the Persian 
Gulf, which is the only safe route open 
to travelers bound for Persia, we had 
reached the capital of the shahs by 
traveling overland from the shores 
of the Mediterranean, across Syria, 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, Persia, by car 
and caravan. It had been our intention, 
upon leaving Tehran, to strike north- 
ward to the Caspian and pick up a 
coasting vessel which would land us at 
Baku, whence the Bolshevists maintain 
a railway service of sorts across the 
Caucasus to the Black Sea port of 
Batoum, where it would be an easy 
matter to get passage for Constanti- 
nople. This door to the outside world 
was slammed in our faces, however, 
when the Russian Legation in Tehran 
bluntly refused to visé our passports 
for the Caucasus. The Department of 
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State at Washington has steadfastly 
refused to have any relations with the 
assassins who at present control the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Re- 
public, to give it its official name, so 
the Bolshevists, by refusing us admission 
to their territory, proclaimed that they 
did not recognize the government at 
Washington. 

As it was already June, when the 
heat becomes insufferable in the Persian 
Gulf and the monsoon season in the 
Indian Ocean begins, the only exit that 
remained open to us was across the 
scorching sands of Northern Mesopo- 
tamia and up the valley of the Eu- 
phrates. This involved retracing our 
steps as far as Bagdad, following the 
Tigris northward to Mosul and Nineveh, 
and thence in a northwesterly direction 
across Mesopotamia—“the Land Be- 
tween the Rivers”—to the Euphrates, 
which we could ascend almost to Aleppo, 
where there is railway connection with 
the ports on the coast of Syria. Though 
since the war, owing to the unsafe 
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condition of the country, this route had 
not been attempted by Europeans 
save, perhaps, one or two French or 
British officers engaged on political mis- 
sions to the Bedouins—we decided to 
take it because it promised to be the 
quickest and the most interesting. 

That it was the quickest is proved by 
the fact that I traveled from Tehran 
to Sandy Hook in just thirty days, 
which constitutes, I believe, a world’s 
record. And it proved so interesting, 
not to say exciting, that I shall always 
be grateful to the Bolos for having 
forced us to take it. 

Tehran (the word is accented on the 
second syllable and rhymes with John) 
might much more fittingly have been 
named Khaki, which is the Persian 
word for dust. During the dry season 
the unpaved streets are inches deep in 
dust, which, when stirred up by a pass- 
ing vehicle or a vagrant breeze, rises in 
yellow clouds, dense as a London fog 
and almost as suffocating as poison gas. 
As a result, everything, ineluding the 
trees, is heavily dust coated. ‘To pro- 
tect their clothing, the people of the 
upper wear thin, voluminous 
cloaks e¢a.led abas, also of the prevailing 
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dust color, so that as they flit along 
between the high mud walls with which 
every street is lined they become al- 
most invisible. The dwellings of the 
poor are of dusty, sun-dried bricks, with 
flat roofs of mud, and even the houses 
of the rich are built of the same unin- 
teresting material, usually camouflaged 
however, by a coat of white or tinted 
plaster. This reminds me of one of my 
daily arausements in Tehran. A well- 
known politician was erecting a some- 
what pretentious house in the same 
street as the American mission, where 
I was staying, and every morning, when 
I was out for a stroll, | would pause and 


watch the masons at their work. The 
performance never varied. The man 


at the top of the ladder would sing out, 
in what he fondly believed to be a 
‘melodious tone, “Brother, in the name 
of Allah, toss me up a brick,” whereupon 
the one below would mark his com- 
pliance with the request by chanting, 
“In the name of God, behold a brick, 
oh my brother.” I have often heard 
bricklayers in America invoke the name 
of the Deity, but they used it in quite a 
different sense. 

There is little in Tehran to remind 
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On the gallery above the gate is played at sunrise and sunset that strange barbaric fanfare known as ‘‘the 
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one of the greatness and the grandeur 
which once was Persia’s; the turquoise 
domes, the stately mosques, the gorgeous 
coloring which I had anticipated are 
entirely lacking. It is true that the 
city gates and the walls of most of 
the palaces and public buildings are 
decorated with glazed tiles of charming 
colors, but the effect is ruined by the 
fact that many of the tiles have fallen 
off and have not been replaced, thus 
producing an atmosphere of decay and 
dilapidation. Save in point of size, for 
they are very large, the Tehran bazars 
have little to distinguish them from the 
bazars of a hundred other cities I could 
name, while, in articles of Persian art, 
they are far inferior to the marts of 
Shiraz and Ispahan. In the European 
quarter of the capital, for which Nasr-ed- 
Din Shah, the great-grandfather of the 
present ruler, was responsible, the streets 
are surprisingly wide and are shaded by 
double rows of spreading plane trees, 
whose roots run down to open conduits of 


thousand years 


rapidly flowing water—miniature canals 
as it were, on either side of every street. 
The murmur of the water as it flows 
beneath the trees is very restful, and the 
general effect is charming, but, as the 
conduits are frequently several feet wide, 
and as there are rarely any bridges or 
cross-walks, the pedestrian has to pos- 
sess the agility of a goat and the leaping 
qualities of an Irish hunter. Only a 
few of the more important streets have 
names—the city’s principal shopping 
thoroughfare is known as Street of the 
Gas Lights, from the fact that anattempt 
was once made to illuminate it by means 
of gas lamps—and none of the houses 
have numbers, which makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to find a given address. 
If you ask how to find a certain house 
you will probably be told to “go up this 
street four blocks, turn to your right 
and keep on until you come to a square 
with a fountain in the middle, cross the 
square, bear to your left, enter the first 
alley on your left, and the house you 
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are looking for is either the third or 
fourth on the right—you can tell it by 
the green door in the wall.” 

The lack of street names reminds me 
that, until very recently, there were, 
with certain exceptions, no family names 
in Persia. This led to so much incon- 
venience and confusion that, two or 
three years ago, an edict was issued 
requiring that, before a specified date, 
every person in the empire must adopt 
a family name. The perplexity and 
excitement occasioned by this edict can 
better be imagined than described. For 
the next few months Persia was like a 
big summer hotel on the eve of a fancy- 
dress ball, when everyone rushes about 
demanding frantically, “What are you 
going to go as? For heaven’s sake, 
can’t you suggest something for me?” 
The names thus chosen were, as might 
have been expected, sometimes naive, 
frequently curious, occasionally amus- 
ing. The old man who for many years 
had served as guardian of the gate of 
the American Mission chose the Persian 
equivalent of “Honest and Faithful.” 
A postman decided, with rare appro- 
priateness, upon “Here, There, and 


Everywhere.” And a merchant, who 
was of a practical turn of mind, selected 
his telephone number, “Three Hundred 
and Ten.” 

I have said that there is little in 
Tehran to remind one of Persia’s van- 
ished grandeur, but the rule is proved by 
one splendid exception—the Peacock 
Throne. This is that jeweled chair of 
state, once the property of the Grand 
Mogul, which was valued at thirty 
millions of dollars when it stood in the 
Diwan-i-Am in Delhi. It was carried 
off to Tehran in 1739 by Nadir Shah, 
the Persian conqueror, and is now kept 
in the treasure room of the royal palace. 
Ever since our arrival in Tehran we had 
attempted to obtain permission to see 
this historic and fabulously valuable 
piece of furniture, but, for some inexpli- 
cable reason, our requests had been met 
with evasions or excuses: the throne 
really wasn’t worth seeing, we were 
assured; it had been greatly overrated; 
repairs were being made to the treasure 
room, and so on, and so on, and so on. 

“But we simply can’t leave without 
seeing it,” Ladew insisted. “If we told 
our friends at home that we had been in 
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and hadn't the Peacock 
Throne they would think we were crazy. 
It would be tike visiting Niagara with- 
out seeing the Falls.” 

“T'll have one more try,” I promised, 
‘when we have tea with the Prime 
Minister this afternoon. If that fails 
the only thing left will be to cable to the 
Shah in Paris.” 

“Tl do that very thing,”’ Ladew 
asserted. ‘I'll tell him that we've come 
half way round the world to see the 
Peacock Throne, and that, as his of- 
ficials won’t permit us to see it, we are 
wiring him for permission. And I'll 
bet that we should get it, too. Of course, 
we could word the message in a way 
that would be friendly without being 
too free and easy.” 

“Well, wait until we've seen the 
Prime Minister,” I urged him. “Give 
him a chance to do the right thing before 
you trouble the Shah.” 

That afternoon we were received in 
audience by the Khavam-es-Saltaneh, 
who had just accepted for a second 
time the premiership of Persia. As we 
were taking our departure, after an 
hour’s discussion of Persian politics and 
the inevitable tea, ice cream, and cakes, 
he asked me, by way of being polite, 
if there was anything that he could do 
for us. 

“There is, your Highness,” I ar.- 
swered promptly. ‘* We should like per- 
mission to see the Takhte Tavoos—the 
Peacock Throne.” 

“If you are really anxious to see it 
I have no doubt that it can be arranged,” 
he said amiably. making a notation on 
his desk-pad. ‘But I am afraid that 
you will be disappointed in it,” he added. 

That evening a messenger from the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs brought word 
that if we would present ourselves at 
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the palace at three o’clock the following 
afternoon, the treasure room would be 
opened for us by special command. 

The nucleus of old Tehran is the Ark, 
or citadel, whose battlemented walls in- 
close a congeries of offices, barracks, 
arsenals, stables, corridors, courtyards, 
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kiosks. lakes, and gardens, the whole 
comprising the city palace of the King of 
Kings. ‘To reach the Palace of the Ark 
one passes from the Place des Cannons, 
a broad and dusty square flanked with 
antiquated cannon, through a charming 
gate known as the Nagara-khaneh, and 
so into the Diamond Street, a short 
thoroughfare, bordered with cypress 
trees, which leads toa little-used entrance 
of the royal inclosure, the facade of which 
is set with mirrors, which give the effect 
of diamonds when the sun shines upon 
them. On the lofty gallery above the 
Nagara-khaneh is played each day, at 
the rising and setting of the sun, that 
strange, barbaric fanfare known as “the 
music of a thousand years.”” This salute 
to the sun is a privilege of the shahs of 
Persia which goes back into the dark 
ages, probably to the Zoroastrian kings. 
The instruments used are horns of enor- 
mous proportions, whose hoarse, re- 
verberating roar is broken by the rattle 
of kettle-drums and the crash of cymbals, 
thus producing a cacophony of sound 
which even the most fertile-minded of 
our jazz kings never dreamed of. 

The Palace of the Ark is outwardly 
indistinguishable as such. One en- 
trance, to be sure, opens on a small 
square where coachmen in high fur caps 
drowse the sunny days away on the boxes 
of their droshkies. But we knew the 
ropes, for Hutchings and I had been to 
the palace a week before for an audience 
with the Crown Prince, and the gate we 
made for was in an alley bounded by 
high mud walls. Here lounged a score 
of unkempt, unshaven soldiers of the 
Cossack Brigade in pale blue uniforms 
much the worse for dirt and high caps 
of white sheepskin, who regarded us 
with some uncertainty. But we wore 
hats, which throughout the beturbaned 
East marks the wearer as of a certain 
degree of consequence, and a mention 
of the fact that the Minister of the 
Household was expecting us did the rest. 
The guard hastily fell in and presented 
arms in a fashion which should have 
brought a blush of shame to the cheek 
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of their drillmaster, and we departed for 
the mysterious inner recesses of the 
palace under the ciceronage of a eunuch 
so cadaverous that his black frock coat 
flapped about him as he walked as on 
a scarecrow. 

Following our wraithlike guide through 
an interminable series of tunnel-like pas- 
sages, calcimined in bright blue and 
tastily touched up here and there with 
dashes of vermilion, and across numer- 
ous small courtyards where barefooted 
royal retainers in coats of faded scarlet 
slept peacefully with their backs against 
the wall, we emerged at length into an 
enormous rectangular courtyard, fully 
two hundred yards in length, down the 
axis of which ran a tank, or pool, lined 
with tiles of turquoise blue and bordered 
on either side by broad promenades of 
tessellated marble. At the farther end 
of the pool rose, from a low terrace of 
white marble, a most curious structure— 
a sort of a cross between those open- 
air theaters one sees at amusement parks 
and one of the Oriental buildings at the 
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San Francisco Exposition. It was two 
stories in height and every square foot 
of its facade was incrusted with glazed 
tiles in many colors, interspersed with 
mirrors. The most engaging feature of 
the building, however, was the talar in its 
center. The talar is a great loggia, 
raised four or five feet above the ground 
but rising itself through the second 
story to the roof, the outer edge of which 
it helps to support by means of two tall, 
spirally fluted columns of white marble, 
which had been brought—heaven knows 
how, in this railroadless land!—from the 
distant ruins of Persepolis. The re- 
semblance to a theater was still further 
heightened by the great canvas curtain, 
elaborately stenciled, which hung from 
the top of the talar, and which could be 
raised or lowered, by means of cords, 
like a curtain in a theater. Near the 
front of the talar, between the support- 
ing columns, stood the Takht-i-Marmar, 
or Marble Throne, a low platform of 
translucent marble supported by car- 
yatides and lions. Here, seated on a 
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pile of cushions in the Oriental fashion, 
the Shah holds his salaams or public 
audiences, the diplomatic corps in their 
brilliant uniforms, and the members of 
his government in the lambskin caps 
and Kashmir robes which are the court 
dress of Persia, being assembled on the 
terraces below the throne. When the 
in their scarlet jackets 
burst into the imperial anthem, and the 
King of Kings, blazing with diamonds, 
ascends the Marble Throne, the effect is 
all that the 
managers could 


massed bands 


most captious of stage 
ask for. All that is 
needed are a few diving beauties for 
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the pool and a well-drilled chorus of 
Persian houris. 

Leaving the court of the talar we 
passed by devious ways into the Gulistan 
“the place of roses’—a lovely spot, 
where fountains spread sheets of rip- 
pling coolness, where crystal streams 
in channels lined with turquoise tiles 
run between lawns as green and smooth 
as velvet, and where, behind great 
masses of flowers, rows of stately cypress 
find an enchanting background in the 
palace walls, which are covered from 
ground to eaves with scenes of war, love, 
and the chase done in tiles of such 
exquisite pattern and 
color that they have 
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all the appearance of 
enamel. On the 
waters of the numer- 
ous lagoons swans 
float lazily; peacocks 
strut across the green- 
sward; the air is heavy 
with the fragrance of 
roses. 

But, though the gen- 
eral effect is charming, 
it does not bear too 
close an inspection, for 
many of the tiles have 
fallen from the walls, 
leaving unsightly 
patches of bare plas- 
ter, while the execrable 
lapses of taste which 
so frequently charac- 
terize the Persians are 
illustrated by the ugly 
lamp-posts, the rococo 
summer-houses, and 
the cheap iron figures 
with which the garden 
is littered. I was par- 
ticularly fascinated, I 
remember, by two 
ponderous Percherons 
of cast iron, heavily 
coated with gilt, on 
whose broad backs two 
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boys, clad only in 
overalls and galluses, 
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were precariously balanced. When 
the gardener turned a key, streams of 
water suddenly shot from the young- 
sters’ pursed-up lips, giving the beholder 
the impression that they had been taken 
violently seasick. 

On the east side of the Gulistan, 
screened by a fringe of cypresses and 
poplars, rises the Shems-el-Emaret, or 
Sun of the Palaces, its twin campaniles, 
with a slender clock-tower between, 
covered with tiles of blue and yellow. 
In these lofty apartments is the enderoun, 
or quarters of the women, who, con- 
cealed behind porcelain grills, can watch 
the comings and goings in the Gulistan, 
and, on the other side, look down upon 
the animated scenes at the entrance to 
the bazars. The state apartments, whose 
walls and ceiling are entirely covered 
with mirrors cut and set in the shape of 
diamonds, are connected with the en- 
deroun by a long, lofty, glass-roofed 
corridor known as the Orangery, where, 
when the ground outside is white with 
snow, the King of Kings can stroll beside 
a running stream under boughs heavy 
with oranges. At the farther end of the 
Orangery is the jealously guarded Porte 
des Voluptés, through which no one may 
pass save the Shah and his eunuchs, for 
it leads to the enderoun. The present 
ruler, Sultan Ahmad Shah, a youth of 
twenty-five, is unmarried, and there are, 
I believe, comparatively few women in 
the imperial enderoun—few, at least, 
when compared with the galaxies of 
female beauty assembled there during 
the reigns of his more amorous pred- 
ecessors. 

On the second floor of that portion of 
the Palace of the Ark which overlooks 
the Gulistan, reached by a broad and 
imposing staircase, is the imperial treas- 
ure room, or, as it is more commonly 
called, the museum. That it is rarely 
opened was evidenced by the fact that 
when we arrived it was fastened by 
means of large wax seals, which the 
Minister of the Household broke in our 
presence. It is a room of imposing pro- 


portions, whose beauty is marred, how- 
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ever, by the ornateness of its decorations, 
particularly the thousands and thousands 
of mirrors set in its walls and ceiling, 
which give it a peculiarly garish appear- 
ance. Enormouscrystal chandeliers hang 
from the ceiling, massive candelabra 
of the same material are ranged along 
the walls, and the floor is thickly strewn 
with priceless silken carpets, constitut- 
ing a fortune in themselves. And it is 
crowded with the most amazing collec- 
tion of junk that I have ever seen 
gathered under one roof: ponderous 
vases of Sevres and Dresden, gifts to the 
shahs from various European sovereigns; 
pictures of the Roman Coliseum and of 
the eruption of Vesuvius done in Italian 
mosaic; elephants’ tusks mounted in 
gold; embroidered sofa pillows; cum- 
bersome desk sets of gold, silver, mala- 
chite, lapis lazuli, ivory, olive wood; 
a collection of canes; a wash bowl and 
pitcher made from postage stamps; some 
stuffed birds-of-paradise, rather moth 
eaten; mechanical toys of every kind 
and description; ornately bound albums 
containing photographs taken during 
Muzaffer-ed-Din’s periodic European 
junkets; and clocks of every size, model, 
and material, from gilt-and-glass ex- 
travagances incrusted with jewels to 
those atrocities in the form of a Swiss 
chalet, which indicate the hour by the 
doors suddenly flying open and a little 
wooden bird squawking Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo! Now I understood why my 
requests to visit the treasure room had 
been met with excuses and evasions. 
But at the far end of the room, hidden 
away in a recess so dimly lighted that it 
is scarcely visible, is the most beautiful 
object in all Persia—the world-famous 
Takhte Tavoos—the Peacock Throne. It 
is not in the form of a chair, as I had 
imagined, but resembles rather an old- 
fashioned bed, about eight feet by five, 
supported by six curved and massive legs, 
two steps, decorated with salamanders, 
giving access to the platform on which 
the Shah sits in Oriental fashion, sup- 
ported by a bolster-cushion and sur- 
rounded by pillows. In order that I 
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may not be charged with exaggeration, 
let me quote from the description of 
Lord Curzon, who was afforded excep- 
tional facilities for examining the throne: 

“The entire fabric is overlaid with a 
plating of gold, which is exquisitely 
chiseled and enameled, and is absolutely 
incrusted with precious stones, among 
which rubies and emeralds are the most 
prominent. An elegant balustrade con- 
taining inscriptions in panels runs round, 
and the lofty back, which is one mass of 
gems, rises to a point in the center where- 
upon is fixed a circular star of diamonds, 
with scintillating rays, made to revolve 
by a piece of mechanism at the back. 
On either side of the star are two be- 
jeweled birds, perched on the edges of 
the back-frame and facing each other.” 

The value of the Peacock Throne as 
it stands to-day can only be conjectured. 
When it was in the possession of the 
Grand Mogul it was estimated as being 
worth some thirty millions of dollars, 
but since then important portions of it, 
such as the canopy of pearls, have dis- 
appeared. But it remains an object of 
surpassing beauty, an exquisite example 
of Oriental workmanship, its historical 
associations far outweighing its intrinsic 
value. 


In traversing the land of Harun-al- 
Rashid —for that picturesque ruler 
was born within a few miles of Tehran 
and is buried in Meshed—it would 
have been far more appropriate, we 
realized, to have traveled by caravan, 
but we had crossed Northern Arabia by 
camel only a few weeks before, and one 
such experience with the ships of the 
desert is enough to last most Europeans 
for a long, long time. We should have 
welcomed an opportunity to fly down 
to Bagdad, or even right across to 
the Mediterranean, by airplane, which 
is really the modern equivalent of the 
Magic Carpet, but, this being out of the 
question, we compromised on a dilapi- 
dated Benz, which had already seen its 
best days when Bismarck was dismissed 
by the Kaiser, and an elderly member 
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of the well-known Ford family of Detroit 
for our luggage. The Benz was skip- 
pered by a Russian refugee who, judging 
from his looks, left his country between 
two days and for his country’s good; 
the pilot of the Ford was some brand of 
a native Christian—an Assyrian, I 
think. After the cars had been loaded 
with our luggage, food, water, spare 
tires, and tins of petrol, they looked like 
hucksters’ wagons, the only touch that 
was needed to complete the picture 
being for our disreputable drivers to 
sing out at every house we passed, 
“Any old bottles for sale? Old rubber? 
Old iron?” 

We had completed our loading and 
had managed to wedge ourselves into 
the already over-crowded cars, and the 
servants had thrown open the doors of 
the mission compound, when I gave 
vent to a resounding sneeze. It was 
quite an ordinary sneeze, such as might 
happen to anyone, but our Muscovite 
driver turned in his seat and looked at 
me suspiciously, while the Assyrian, 
who had been attempting to start the 
Ford, dropped his crank and stood 
waiting. 

“Sneeze again!”’ called our hostess, 
who had come out to see us off. “‘Sneeze 
quickly or it will be too late.” 

“But what—why—?” I stammered. 

“Sneeze again!’ she commanded. 
“To as I tell you.” 

So, wishing to help along the joke, 
whatever it was, I managed, with some 
effort, to produce a second sneeze. It 
was not much of a success, as sneezes go, 
but it produced an immediate effect, 
for the Russian’s look of suspicion 
changed to one of relief and the Assyrian 
resumed his cranking. 

Then my hostess explained. The 
natives of that part of the world are 
extremely superstitious, one of their 
most deep-seated beliefs being that to 
set out on a journey after a person has 
sneezed once is to invite disaster. The 
regulation double-barreled sneeze por- 
tends no ill luck, it seems, but a one-gun 
salute is regarded as a direct affront to 
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Evil One. Mrs. Boyce told me that 
once, when she and her husband were 
traveling in the mountains, she had 
sneezed once, whereupon their muleteers 
stopped in their tracks and_ refused 
to go farther until she sneezed again. 
And there is a well-known instance of 
Shah Muzaffer-ed-Din having postponed 
a trip to Europe because of this unlucky 
omen. 

It is in the neighborhood of four 
hundred miles from Tehran to the rail- 
head in Mesopotamia, and, considering 
that the road was used during the war 
for the transport of the British, Turkish, 
and Russian armies, that in two places 
it climbs to a height of more than eight 
thousand feet, and that the portion 
which traverses Kurdistan is infested 
by brigands, it is in surprisingly good 
condition. In fact, I have seen many 
worse roads in the United States. Mo- 
toring in Persia is an extremely costly 
means of travel. The hire of the two 
cars came to seven hundred tomans 
(nearly six hundred dollars), while petrol 
ranged in price from two and a half 
tomans to nearly six tomans a gallon. 
Between the capital and the rail-head 
there are fully a score of tollhouses, the 
toll amounting to approximately one 
hundred tomans per car each way, 
though, thanks to a laissez-passer given 
me by the Persian consul-general at 
Bagdad, we were exempted from pay- 
ment of tolls both coming and going. 
On only one occasion was this document 
disputed. At Sultanabad the sullen- 
looking gatekeeper refused to let us 
pass until we paid, and, by way of 
enforcing his decision, ordered a soldier 
to unsling his rifle and prevent the 
bar from being raised. Now, it would 
have been easier, no doubt, to have 
paid the comparatively small sum de- 
manded and have gone on our way with- 
out further argument. But in Persia, 
once you have taken a position with a 
native, you must stick to it, no matter 
what it costs; otherwise your prestige 
as a European disappears instantly and 
completely. So, in a very ill humor 


indeed, I clambered out of the car and 
went in search of the kalantar, or mayor, 
of the town. After picking my way for 
nearly a mile through filth-strewn alleys, 
under a sun that must have registered 
one hundred and twenty in the shade, 
I found him. He was at his prayers, 
and, impatient though I was to get on, 
I knew enough not to disturb him. When 
he had finished his devotions I broached 
my troubles, but he would not listen to 
them until tea had been served. Finally 
he consented to look at my papers, only 
to shake his head mournfully and say 
that he would have to take the matter 
up with the governor of the district 
before he could give a decision. “But 
I am a friend of the Shah,” I protested. 
(This was distinctly an exaggeration; I 
had merely spent an hour with his 
Majesty in Paris.) ‘He will be very 
angry when he hears of the treatment 
you have accorded to Americans.” 

“Is the Sah’b an American?” the 
kalantar demanded, his attitude chang- 
ing as though by magic from ill-concealed 
insolence to profound respect. ‘‘ Why 
did not the Sah’b so inform me in the 
first place? I had supposed him to be 
an Inglesi. That alters everything. 
Where is this miserable son of a toad 
who dared to annoy Americans? Let 
the Sah’b lead me to him. Before the 
sun sets his wretched feet shall feel the 
bastinado.” 

Judging from the kalantar’s temper, 
I imagine that it was some days before 
that gatekeeper was able to hobble 
around without considerable pain. He 
probably won’t be so brash to Americans 
the next time. 

It is only about ninety miles from 
Tehran to Kazvin, but the road, which 
runs across an arid and dusty plain, is in 
execrable condition, being intersected 
at frequent intervals by rivulets, over- 
flows from the irrigation canals, which 
reminded us of “thank-ye-marms”’ on 
country roads at home, and made even 
moderate speed out of the question. 
Back of us, beyond the flat, brown roofs 
of the capital and the wooded slopes of 
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the Shimran, the majestic peak of Demi- 
vend, its summit wreathed in veils of 
cloud, rose eighteen thousand feet into 
the Persian blue, while to the north and 
west curved in a great amphitheater the 
toothed range of the Elburz. It added to 
the romance of the scene to remember 
that over there, in his stronghold of 
Alamut, had dwelt the Old Man of the 
Mountains, the chief of that sinister 
secret order known as the Assassins, 
the Oriental Ku Klux Klan, which for 
more than two centuries laid a spell of 
terror over all this region. 

Entering Kazvin by a gateway gay 
with green and yellow porcelains, above 
which flaunted the gaudy standard of 
the Lion and the Sun, we bumped down 
a long, tree-bordered thoroughfare, and 
then, in order to avoid running into the 
police station, turned sharply to the left 
into a much narrower street, jammed 
with camels, mules, donkeys, and pe- 
destrians, and lined on either side by 
shallow porticoes filled with turbaned 
tea drinkers and upper balconies where 
now and then we caught, above momen- 
tarily raised veils, the flash of women’s 
eyes. Why is it that about a woman 
leaning from a balcony, whether she be 
in Persia or Portugal, Siam or Spain, 
there is something peculiarly alluring? 

There is in Kazvin a hostelry which 
has the effrontery to call itself a hotel. 
With this hotel I had a first-hand 
acquaintance, for we had stopped there 
for a night on the up-journey, and I had 
read about it in a book written a good 
many years ago by a Mr. Benjamin, 
who was the first American Minister 
to Persia. Of it he writes, “I was sur- 
prised and charmed to find at Kazvin a 
really elegant hotel, with rooms furnished 
in the European style and with an 
excellent cuisine.”” Either there has 


been a sad deterioration in the Kazvin 
hotel since Mr. Benjamin’s time, or his 
ideas of what constitutes “a really 
elegant hotel” differ diametrically from 
mine. Of course some robust souls may 
consider me finical, but I must con- 
fess to an aversion to hotels where the 
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rush of patrons is so great that the 
proprietor does not find time to change 
the bed linen between departures and 
arrivals, and where a guest with a well- 
developed olfactory organ can deduce 
from the essences, hair oils, pomades, 
and perfumes which permeate his pillow 
the nationalities of the heads which have 
rested on it before him. 

Just a word here about the cara- 
vanserais, so frequently mentioned in 
books on Persia. Many a time I have 
had friends exclaim, “How I envy you 
the experience of sleeping in a cara- 
vanserai! They must be so picturesque 
and interesting.”’ Now, I don’t like to 
destroy illusions, but I might as well 
state that I have never passed a night 
in a caravanserai if it was safe or 
practicable to sleep in a blanket on the 
ground. A caravanserai is, as its name 
suggests, a public building for the shel- 
ter of caravans and wayfarers generally. 
It is quadrangular in form, with a 
dead wall outside, usually loopholed for 
musketry, and, inside, a two-storied 
cloisterlike arcade which gives access 
to cellular storerooms below and to rows 
of small sleeping rooms above, runs 
entirely around it. A gateway, high 
and wide enough to permit the passage 
of a loaded camel, forms the sole en- 
trance, which is provided with heavy, 
iron-barred doors. The courtyard itself 
is generally paved with cobbles, and in 
some cases is large enough to admit of 
several hundred kneeling camels or 
tethered mules, the bales of merchandise 
being piled away in the storerooms. 
The courtyard, where the cooking is 
carried on over open fires or charcoal 
brasiers, is always indescribably filthy; 
the bare walls of the rooms are blackened 
with smoke; the bare floors littered 
with the leavings of previous occupants. 
One has to have an overpowering pas- 
sion for the picturesque to disregard 
the grunting of the camels, the braying 
of the donkeys, the interminable chatter 
of the guards and cameleers, the acrid 
smell of wood smoke, the strench of 
sweat-soaked leather and unwashed hu- 
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man bodies, and particularly the highly 
objectionable activities of a small insect, 
well known to caravanserais, which in 
Persia bears the significant name of 
gharib-gas, or “biter of strangers.” The 
traveler in Persia who finds himself 
caught out at night between mission 
stations will do well to roll himself in 
his blankets and spend the night on the 
bosom of Mother Earth. 

Owing to tire and engine trouble, it 
was mid-afternoon before we were ready 
to leave Kazvin, but, in spite of the fact 
that brigands were reported on the road, 
we determined to push on that night to 
Hamadan, a hundred and fifty miles 
farther, where we knew that we should 
find clean beds and good food awaiting 
us at the American Mission. 

Passing beneath another of Kazvin’s 
porcelain gates, we zigzagged through a 
suburb of high mud walls and inter- 
minable truck gardens and orchards and 
fields white with opium poppies and 
so into the empty plain. Occasionally 
we passed a flat mud village crouching 
behind mud walls in a small oasis of 
green, but otherwise the solitude was 
unbroken, save for a succession of block- 
houses made of mud, each in sight of the 
next, usually with a rifle sticking out of 
a loophole or a sheepskin cap showing 
above the roof-line. Rose gardens do 
exist in Persia, many of them; and 
friends in whose veracity I have con- 
fidence assure me that there are like- 
wise bulbuls—which are merely Persian 
nightingales—but the impression left on 
the traveler is of a vast, silent, treeless, 
lonely land, a tawny waste which sweeps 
away, away, until it loses itself in the 
shadows of the distant hills. 

But the monotony of the country- 
side itself is more than made up for by 
the variety and color of the scenes along 
the road. Interminable caravans of 
camels, their heads, with their bright, 
unfriendly eyes and their sneering, super- 
cilious expressions, balanced on their 
cobralike necks; their humps swaying 
in unhurried rhythm; their enormous 
feet splaying out as though made of 
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india rubber as they touch the earth 
with the regularity of clockwork. Long 
strings of gayly caparisoned mules, jin- 
gling with bells and with merchandise 
laden, for this is still the route by which 
English cottons and Indian teas, after 
sailing up the Tigris to Bagdad, trans- 
ship themselves to caravans for the long 
journey into Inner Asia. Post carriages, 
distant cousins of the “sea-going hacks” 
of pre-motor days, drawn by four horses 
driven abreast, the passengers peering out 
from the stuffy interior like pall-bearers 
at a funeral; high two-wheeled carts, the 
horses driven tandem; and the big four- 
wheeled wagons with arching canvas 
tops, like the prairie schooners of our own 
frontier days, with women and children 
sitting uncomfortably on heaps of bales 
and boxes and determined-looking men in 
fur caps, with bandoliers across their 
chests and rifles across their knees, 
seated beside the drivers. Occasionally 
we passed patrols of mounted gen- 
darmes, carbines slung across their backs, 
sitting easily on their wiry ponies; and 
once we overtook a long column of 
dusty infantry, the men chanting sol- 
dier songs, as they marched, after the 
Russian fashion. They were on their 
way to the hills along the Turkish border 
in an attempt to capture the elusive 
Simko, that Kurdish Robin Hood who, 
when he runs out of ammunition, sends 
a polite message to the authorities in 
Tehran, asking them to dispatch another 
expedition against him. And finally 
there were the flocks of fat-tailed sheep, 
their wool dyed in patches of orange, 
indigo, emerald, vermilion, just as the 
ranchmen of the West brand their live- 
stock and for the same purpose, so that 
at times we seemed to be motoring 
through waves of colored wool. The 
tails of some of these Persian sheep are 
monstrous affairs of solid fat—it is said 
that when the nomads wish lard they 
cut a slice from the tail of the living 
animal—and their great weight must 
make them difficult to carry. Raise 
your eyebrows in skepticism, if you 
wish, but I saw one sheep whose tail 
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was of such record size that its owner 
had attached to it a pair of rude wheels, 
like a child’s cart, to prevent it dragging 
on the ground. 

No matter how long the day’s journey, 
how dense the dust, how hot the sun, we 
never grew tired of watching the curious 
types which we encountered in the vil- 
lages or along the roadside. Some of 
them looked as though they had stepped 
straight from the pages of The Thousand 
and One Nights. There was the old man 
who sold us bread in Sultanabad, for 
example—the bread being in the form 
of enormous pancakes, two feet across 
and tough as leather. He was an old 
man, but, in order to camouflage his 
years, he had with henna dyed his hair 
and beard a vivid orange, thus giving 
himself a decidedly rakish appearance. 
This was counterbalanced, however, by 
his enormous kola, a high, miter-shaped 
hat of black felt, the price of which 
is determined by the amount of grain 
it will contain. The combination of the 
orange beard and the pontifical-looking 
headdress made him resemble a pirate 
disguised as a prelate. This custom of 
dyeing the hair and beard is very com- 
mon among Persians—nearly every man 
does it as soon as he finds that he is 
turning gray—though black is a com- 
moner color than orange. There used 
to be in Meshed an American missionary 
who possessed an enormous flame- 
colored beard which was the pride of his 
life and which he found of great aid in 
his work of evangelism. ‘I am a Chris- 
tian,” he would say to a group of mol- 
lahs, “yet Allah evidently loves me 
more than he does you, for he has given 
me this splendid beard, whereas yours 
have to be dyed with henna.” Iam told 
that he found this argument very effec- 
tive in making converts, for it was un- 
answerable—there was the beard as a 
visible proof of Allah’s favoritism. He is 
dead now, poor man, and there has 
never been any one hirsutically qualified 
to succeed him. 

It was nearly midnight when we 
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started on the last half-hundred miles 
which separated us from Hamadan, the 
Ecbatana of the ancients. The moon 
shone brightly, there was a distinct chill 
to the night breeze, and I drew my great- 
coat more closely about me as I snug- 
gled down in my corner of the car. At 
the last gendarmerie post we had been 
warned that there were brigands abroad, 
and on the seat beside me lay a tube of 
cold blue steel with seven through tick- 
ets to Paradise neatly packed in its 
magazine. It was obvious that we were 
now upon a great trading route, for we 
passed interminable lines of camels 
laden with bales of merchandise, bound 
for the mysterious cities of High Asia. 
There is something weird and rather 
thrilling about the passage of laden 
camels at night. From a very long way 
off comes a murmur of bells, faint and 
silvery at first, which slowly increases 
in volume until the air pulsates with the 
sound. ‘Then, quite suddenly, from out 
of the darkness, appears a succession of 
tall, fantastic forms, which swing by on 
silent feet and disappear as mysteri- 
ously as they came. And you vaguely 
wonder where they are going—to Ispa- 
han, perhaps, to Samarkand, Bokara, 
or some of those strange cities which 
lie hidden away at the back of China. 

The illuminated hands of my wrist 
watch pointed to twenty minutes after 
two, and a hint of dawn was in the 
eastern sky, when, our headlights boring 
twin holes in the darkness, we slipped 
down the flanks of the Karaghan, flashed 
past the guardhouse at the city gate 
before the sleepy sentry could grasp his 
rifle, turned sharply into a narrow street 
which ran between high walls of adobe, 
rumbled over a flimsy bridge, and came 
to a halt before the gate of the mission 
compound. Above the sleeping city a 
mighty wall of rock, gray-white beneath 
the moon, rose against the purple velvet 
sky. I gazed upon it fascinated, for 
I knew it for the outer rampart of 
Kurdistan, that land of mystery and 
massacre. 


(To be continued) 

















HIS SACRED FAMILY 


BY HELEN R. HULL 


ITH little swirls of sound released 
from durance— bodies pushing 
upward, feet thudding decorously, hymn 
book pages fiuttering—the congregation 
rose for the last hymn. Constance gazed 
ahead, the corner of her mouth lifting in 
a faint curve as her only outer recogni- 
tion that Lynn’s thumb pressed hers 
under the cover of the hymnal. 
“Sun of my so-ul, Thou Sa-a-viour 
dear—”’ . 
Constance did not sing. She heard, 
above the gray din of voices near her, 
the voices of her mother and John Barse, 
clear streaks of color over the ruck, her 
mother’s voice green, water-clear, John 
Barse’s purple, like deep water. By 
moving ever so little toward Lynn, she 
could see the choir loft, see her mother, 
a design in black and white. Triangles. 
Her white, pointed face, the long tri- 
angle of white net where her broadcloth 
jacket was pushed open, even a triangle 
of passive white hands. Queer that high 
and clear green shimmer could come 
from a design in black and white. She 
could not see John Barse; the shining 
pink baldness of Lynn’s uncle, two seats 
ahead of her, roundly obscured John. 
That was like Lynn Holt’s family, she 
thought, to shut from sight whatever 
they did not like. They were disturbed 
by John, for all he was Lynn’s cousin 
and part of them. 
Her mother was singing well to-night. 
Constance’s thoughts escaped the slow 
rhythm of the hymn. “That’s because 


she is defiant at what I said.””, What was 
her mother seeing from the choir loft? 
Constance wondered whether those neat 
proper backs had prying, hostile eyes. 
Everyone is talking about it, Lynn had 

You should speak to your 
My mother thinks so. 


told her. 


mother! She 


is terribly indiscreet, at least, seeing so 
much of John. Can’t you drop her a 
hint? Constance sighed. She had 
dropped the hint, clumsily, just before 
her mother started for church. Her 
mother had laughed, and started down 
the stairs to where John Barse stood 
waiting for her. Then, halfway down, 
she had called back, “I told you if I 
sang in church there would be trouble, 
Connie. Be sure you grow fat! That’s 
the real cause of their disapproval, all 
those good women! Don’t stay young 
when you are nearing forty! Slim hips 
are a deadly sin, aren’t they, John! 
And you’re marrying into the Holts, 
Connie! Grow fat and respectable. 
That’s your mother’s advice.” 

Lynn drew the book from her hand. 
The voices had ceased, and the church 
was full of subdued movement and mur- 
muring. 

“Shall we wait for your mother, Con- 
stance?”” Lynn held her coat for her, 
without the fleeting touch of fingers on 
her shoulder. 

Constance shook her head. Without 
glancing at him, she knew just how he 
looked—his blue eyes worried, his sandy 
brows pulled together making one deep, 
abrupt wrinkle at the bridge of his nose, 
even his sandy hair someway more erect 
and agitated. 

“T hear your cousin is leaving us, 
Lynn.” As they moved toward the aisle 
the seal coat in the pew ahead of them 


had turned. “‘ We'll miss his voice in the 
choir. So nice to have him singing the 


few months he’s stayed.’ Constance 
caught the quick dab the woman’s eyes 
made at her. “He'll be missed in many 
ways, Mr. Barse will.” 

“Yes. He is going abroad. Business.” 
Lynn cleared his throat. 
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Constance wanted to run, to thrust 
her way violently among the sleek fur- 
draped figures, and escape. Her im- 
pulse edged her to the door in advance 
of Lynn, so that she had to stand for a 
moment on the steps, waiting for him. 
Her heart was beating dully; she could 
feel it under her chin. Oh, she had only 
imagined that the people were staring at 
her with curious eyes! Only read into 
casual glances the malice of that mes- 
sage from Lynn’s mother, Madam Holt. 

“You were in a hurry!”’ Lynn took 
her arm, and they went silently along 
the village street, the shrill squeak of 
dry snow under their feet. 

“Dear Lynn,” thought Constance, as 
the pulse in her throat slackened to the 
steady rhythm of their walk, “he’s so 
honest it’s as if he lived in a glass shell, 
and I could see into his very self.” She 
glanced up at his square shoulder, his 
profile faint in the half light of the street, 
and suddenly she hugged his arm. His 
face swung around above her. 

“You're not cross, then?” 

She laughed. “At you? Oh, Lynn!” 

“Wow!” He let out an explosive 
breath. ‘“‘That’s good.” 

“IT know your mother made you prom- 
ise to say that.” 


“Well.” He hesitated. “I think 
there’s some basis—” 
“Don’t let’s argue about it again.” 


Constance pressed her shoulder against 
his arm. “Such a little way home! I'd 
rather just love you.” 

“Anyway—”” They were at a corner, 
where the streeet light made crisscrosses 
of shadows from the bare trees, like a 
net into which they walked. “Anyway, 
John is leaving town to-night. That 
ought to stop the talk.” 

Something in Lynn’s square chin shut- 
ting on his words fired the girl. 

“Why doesn’t your mother blame him? 
Why is my mother to blame? We just 
were kind to him, a stranger, your 
cousin.” 

“IT wish he’d never shown his face 
here! Your mother’s a woman, and 


older, that’s why—” 
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“Oh! Oh!” Constance drew away, 
rigid, from his arm. “‘ They just waited 
till they had a chance to jump on her, 
all the old women in this town! Because 
she was pretty and different—and hadn’t 
grown up here—and—” 

“Constance, that isn’t fair!” 

“They’ve never liked her—any more 
than your mother liked me! Oh, I know! 
She sent you away to college, to forget 
me! Youarea Holt—andI? Nobody!” 

“See here, that’s all done with! I 
didn’t forget you, did I?” Lynn stopped, 
and with a quick movement swung Con- 
stance into the circle of his arm. ‘We're 
going to get married next month, aren’t 


we? And mother does like you. And 
I—Connie!” 
For an instant they stood there. Con- 


stance felt his words blown warm on her 
forehead; she peered up at his familiar, 
substantial shape, massed darkly against 
the distant light. She shivered. 

“Yes, Lynn.” They went on quickly. 
“Sometimes I’m scared, I’m so happy. 
Seared of your mother, as I used to 
be when I was little. Scared to be 
so happy— Maybe that’s why .. .” 
She laid her cheek briefly on the rough 
sleeve. “‘Let’s not talk about it any 
more!’’ She slipped her gloved hand 
into his, and relaxed again into her 
thought, “Dear Lynn! Dear.” 

The house was dark. Lynn unlocked 
the door, turned on the light in the 
narrow hall, and kissed her soberly. 
“Good-night. You’re tired. I'll call 
you up to-morrow.” 

“Lynn!” Constance moved her fin- 
gers along his sleeve. “Let’s run away, 
just you and me. Let’s—” She pulled 
herself to tiptoe against him. “A desert 
island, no folks, nothing but us!” She 
shivered; perhaps the cold night air 
from his coat— “There are so many 
people here!” 

“Silly old dear!” Lynn kissed her 
again, and for an instant she clung to 
him, her eyes closed. “They don’t mat- 
ter to us.” 

“You mean that, Lynn?”’ Constance 
stood away from him. 
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“Well, of course other people have to 
be considered.” 

“Oh, literal Lynn! I 
youand me part of life. Noone outside 
of us could touch that—for me.” 

“You don’t think anybody could 
touch my love for you!” 

“Sometimes I am frightened. There 
are sO many—your mother, your impor- 
tant relatives, your business. Oh, ['m 
bad and jealous of them all!” 

“T guess you know where my heart 
is!’ Lynn drew himself up so seriously 
that Constance’s intensity dropped into 
a soft laugh. 

“Yes, Ido!” She pulled off her glove 
and pressed her hand against his breast, 
her fingers burrowing into the rough 
wool coat. “Right there, under my 
hand!” 

He lifted her hand, and laid his lips 
on her wrist, a soft, devouring kiss, 
under which Constance felt her pulse 
singing, for a moment of delicate, tender 
happiness. 

“Don’t forget that!” 
luctantly to the door. 
dear.” 

* Good-night!"’ and Constance heard 
him crunch briskly along the walk. She 
heard other footsteps, and turned to 
run up the stairs, her softness gone into 
a hard thought, “ Lynn wanted to hurry 
away! He was afraid they would come 
in before he had gone!” 

In the upper hall she waited, her toe 
rubbing over the worn place in the 
runner, catching the coarse threads of 
the warp. Everything was shabby! Yes, 
John Barse had come in. She retreated 
toward her door at her mother’s, “Ah, 
Constance must have sent her young 
man straight home. That’s good. Come 
in, John.” 

Constance closed her door softly. “I’m 
going to bed,” she thought. “ Mother’s 
wound up. She'll only make fun of 
Lynn if I am waiting for her. As she 
does when she is—upset. ‘To-morrow 
John Barse will be gone. And in a few 
days father will be home.” She was 


mean in the 


He moved re- 
“*Good-night, 


slipping her dress down from her shoul- 
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ders, and stopped, as if her thought had 
brought her father visibly to the door. 
A little man, with bright restless eyes, 
a nervous high voice, a constant artificial 
manner of cheerfulness. He was on the 
road most of the time, salesman for 
retail-store supplies. Clearly she could 
see him, running a hasty tongue over 
his lip, rubbing his hands—that awful, 
deprecating good humor! Poor father! 
Constance had a queer flash of under- 
standing. He brought his salesman’s 
manner home, trying hopefully to “sell” 
himself in the face of her mother’s shift- 
ing, uncertain moods. 

“She’s so much cleverer than we are,” 
thought Constance, ‘and unhappier, too. 
Brrr, I'm cold.”” She hurried into her 
bathrobe, and sat in front of the chintz- 
covered dressing table, brushing out her 
soft dark hair. “I look like mother, a 
littlk—”’ Her hands drew the flying 
cloud into smooth bands, framing the 
pale oval of her face, and she leaned 
forward to stare at her reflection. Gray 
eyes under long lids, short wistful upper 
lip—it was a serious face except for the 
whimsical upward fling of the fine dark 
brows. Impatiently she rose, her fingers 
moving quickly down the braid. “But 
I don’t feel like her!” 

When she had turned off the lights 
she hesitated a moment at the window 
before she let the shade spring up. Some- 
times she was afraid of the pines outside! 
There they stood, the long, pointed black 
row, the nearest rising past her window. 
Lynn’s pine trees. The corner of the 
Holt estate touched her father’s lot— 
no, was divided from it by the wall of 
pines. For years Constance had looked 
out at them each night, and sometimes 
through their dark masses, had caught 
golden flickers of light from the windows 
of the Holt house. Only last fall that 
nearest tree, after years of straining 
toward her window, had reached it, 
touching it with a faint, slipping sound. 
She had been wakened by that touch 
night after night, until one night, when 
the fall rain beat down the pine smell 
and the wind drove the needles, she had 
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leaned far out, trying to break the 
branch. She remembered her panic 
when, slipping, she had just caught her- 
self against the sill and had lain there, 
the rain in her hair. She had tried to 
tell Lynn about her feeling. “I think 
they hate me! They stand between us! 
I think that tree tried to pull me out!” 
Uynn had laughea and said, “Silly girl! 
Pines have to grow.” But he had told 
his gardener to trim the branches. 

To-night they were very black and 
still, except for patches of old snow 
caught in the branches. Constance 
could see no lights. *‘* Lynn is sitting in 
the library,” she thought, “talking with 
his mother. He is telling her that he did 
as she asked. Told me that my mother 
was making herself conspicuous with 
John Barse, his cousin, a man years 
younger.” She shivered. “I won't 
think that! Ill think—how surprised 
the pines will be to see me living on the 
other side of them, in that great house.” 
With a little rush she pushed the window 
high and flew into bed, the frosty air 
sweeping after her with the cold, clean, 
dark smell of the pine needles. “* Dear 
Lynn!” She curled a hand under her 
cheek and slept. 

A sound, faint as smoke, drew her 
abruptly out of sleep. Like a ery! She 
fumbled for her bathrobe. Still drowsy, 
she pushed her door open and clung to 
the balustrade, peering down, brushing 
a hand across her eyes. At the end of 
the hall, indistinct in the light which 
blurred through the portieres from the 
living room, stood her mother and John 
Barse. “He's going,” thought Con- 
stance. “I just heard them talking.” 
But as she turned, something in the 
quiet, rigid opposition of the two held 
her. Then her mother laughed. 

“Afraid?” Constance shrank from 
the vibrant voice. “I am not afraid!” 

“Then come.” 

“There are other things besides fear 
to keep me.” 

Constance could see her mother lift 
her hands in a gesture implicit with 
struggle. John had not moved. 


“Perhaps you think that next: week 
or next month I shall not love you.” 

“Do I care about that! Now you 
love me!” 

“You will come with me, Amy. So 
sasy! Just walk out of this door with 
me, to-night. The boat sails at nine. 
To-morrow there'll be ocean between 
you and all this you hate so. Europe 
ahead of us, love—” 

“John! I can’t! I would only make 
you unhappy. And here—there is Con- 
stance.” 

“You've given your life to her. Now 
she has her Lynn. That's all she wants. 
She’s not like you! What have you if 
you stay!” 

“No, I wont go. I’m old!’ She 
flung her arms wide, swaying backward, 
as if she fought against a vortex which 
was drawing her down. 

“Old! You?” 

Constance, straining wildly forward, 
saw him move between those wide flung 
arms, saw his dark head swoop down- 
ward, and could look no more. Her 
breath hoarse, she closed her door softly 
—as if they would hear her!—and stum- 
bling on the cord of her bathrobe, felt 
her way toward her bed. She heard, a 
thin wail creeping under the door and 
then expanding, filling the darkness, her 
mother’s, “No! No! I can’t!” 

She crept into bed and hid her face. 
She pressed her palms over her ears 
until the blood pounded like slow drums. 

Her mother! And she had laughed 
at Lynn. She had said, “My mother 
is fine. You don’t understand her. She 
is generous, and reckless about—silly 
things. People don't like her, here. But 
she is all fine, my mother.” 

And John Barse! She had been afraid 
of him, when he had first come, last fall. 
He was like Mrs. Holt, Lynn’s mother, 
more like her than her own son. Dark, 
lean, a kind of fierceness—his hooked 
nose and dark sharp eyes seemed wrought 
by his own spirit. Just as Lynn’s mother 
made her feel. All her life she had stood 
out against Lynn’s mother, because she 
had loved Lynn. Now when that fight 
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was won—Lynn had won, through his 
steadfastness, and Mrs. Holt had given 
in—this man had come. 

Constance sat up, trembling. She 
heard no sound except that of wind rising 
and the pines moving in long sharp 
swishes outside the window. 

“Mother’s always been unhappy.” 
She could see the dark gesture of a 
bough. “But this is wicked! She can’t 
run away—Mrs. Holt would hate me 
again. John is part of her family. And 
Lynn—’ 

She pushed aside the covers, thinking, 
“IT must go down. I'll tell them it is 
wrong. John will laugh. Mother— she 
would listen to me.” 

She heard the door close with a sharp 
whine. She flung herself up on her 
knees. Slow, heavy, her mother’s feet 
climbed the stairs, dragged past her 
door to the end of the hall. Constance 
pressed the blanket against her lips, 
stiflmg the choking cry. Her mother 
had not gone! 

The night was bewildering, like a slug- 
gish stream with drifting flotsam. The 
past floated along with jagged bits above 
the surface and the rest submerged in 
sleep or oblivion. Constance and Lynn, 
children, playing under the pines, his 
mother calling him home. She always 
called him home. Constance in the 
stormy rebellion of fifteen, crying out, 
to her mother, “ Well, Lynn says every- 
body thinks it’s crazy for you to stand 
on a bridge and watch sunsets! Why 
aren't you like other mothers?” and her 
mother’s reply, “So you want my sun- 
sets, too, Connie? You'd like me to 
play bridge—not stand on one, is that 
it?’’ Lynn, her mother, her father, 
Lynn’s mother—half-forgotten things— 
drifting along. 

In the morning Constance stood at 
the head of the stairs, reluctant to go 
down. She was tired. The night clung 
to her like a heavy cloud. 

“Oh, Connie!” Her mother stood 
below her, slender and crisp in green 
gingham. “Hulda wants your laundry. 


Bring it down, will you?” 
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At the foot of the stairs her mother 
took the bag from her hand. 

“Hulda says we spoil you, letting you 
lie abed!” How clear and hard her 
mother’s voice was! Last night couldn’t 
be real, thought Constance. “ But I told 
her that soon you would be living by 
system, rules, cloekwork—everything we 
haven't in this house. And Hulda 
agreed. ‘Let the pore thing sleep out,’ 
she said. ‘She'll have to get up be- 
times when she moves in with the old 
Madam.’*”’ 

Constance looked fleetingly at her 
mother. Hadn't she cared at all! Her 
lips were colorless and her long white 
eyelids had a nervous fluttering, but the 
girl’s glance could find no sure note of 
tragedy. 

“IT didn’t sleep well,” she said, awk- 
wardly. 

“Your coffee is perking. 
to Hulda.” 

Over her breakfast Constance heard 
her mother’s voice, light, unemotional, 
giving directions to Hulda. With a faint 
resentment she felt that she had been 
dragged off a peak of intensity down on 
to the level of commonplace daily life. 
She never knew just what lay beneath 
the surface with her mother. Well— 
Constance stretched a little, into com- 
fort. Good rolls. Her mother couldn’t 
have cared seriously and be so ordinary 
this morning. Everything was all right. 
She could think about Lynn—or read 
the morning paper. She propped it 
against the percolator. 

The clock on the mantel began to 
strike, its sweet hurried notes tinkling 
nine o'clock. Then the hall clock 
sounded, deliberate and harsh. Con- 
stance lifted her eyes. Through the door- 
way she could see her mother standing 
in the hall, her face turned away. Some- 
thing rigid in the straight, slender green 
figure caught at Constance’s throat. 
Her first thought, swift and irrelevant, 
was about the green dress. Her mother 
liked soft flowing things of chiffon; 
that gingham was a concession to Con- 
stance’s sense of morning propriety. 


I'll give this 
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She saw one hand waver out and close 
about the edge of a step; she saw the 
cords of the white throat tauten into 
harsh, ugly lines. Nine o'clock! John 
Barse sailed at nine. 

Constance shut her eyes until that 
clock had dragged to its ninth stroke. 
When she looked again, her mother had 
moved beyond the line of the door. The 
girl sat for a long time, motionless, her 
young mouth growing stubborn under 
her wide, pitying eves. ‘ There’s noth- 
ing else she could have done,” she 
thought, at last. “And there is nothing 
I can say to her. Nothing.” 

She heard the postman’s shrill whistle, 
and immediately after, the opening of 
the front door. Her mother had been 
here in the hall all this time. 

The door swung open. 
“A note for you, 
mother flicked it to the table. 
letter from Aunt Paul. 
to come for a few days.” 

Constance lifted her eyes from the 
sheet of gray paper with its sprawling 
uncertain old writing, to her mother’s 
face. Her voice had dropped into a low 
vibrancy, disturbing. Her eyelids flut- 
tered down over brilliant, dilated pupils. 

**She’s not sick?’’ Constance fumbled 
in the dark. Just the old aunt who had 
brought up her mother. What had 
happened? . 

“Not exactly. She’s old. 
seen her since summer. You know—” 
Her mother rolled the sheet over a 
finger. “I think I'll go. You don*t need 
me this week. The dressmaker isn’t 
coming till next Monday.” 

“Why don’t you?” Constance turned 
away, ostensibly to hang the checkered 
towel on the rack. “It woula be a 
change.” If she goes to Springfield she 
can get used to his being gone—the girl’s 
thoughts darted at the relief—and I can 
get used to knowing! 

“Yes, it would.””. Under the sudden 
intent gaze Constance’s eyes filled with 
tears. Another instant and she would 


Connie.” Her 
“And a 


She wants me 


I haven’t 


have cried out, “I know all about it. 
Don’t hate me because you gave him up! 
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You couldn’t have gone.” But her 
mother added quietly, “Well, then, if 
you are sure you don’t mind, I think I'l 
go this afternoon.” 

Just after luncheon, as they waited 
for the taxi, Lynn telephoned. Did 
Constance want to go to a movie after 
dinner? 

“T don’t know. I want to see you.” 

“You all right, Constance? You sound 
tired.” 

“Yes. I just thought I might like to 
stay here. Would you mind?” 

“I should say not. Say, Connie- 

The clamor of the doorbell broke 
on the whir at her ear. 

“Oh, Lynn! I’m sorry— got to go— 
the taxi’s here.” 

“Where you going?” 

Constance smiled. That was one of 
Lynn’s silly and adorable jokes, that 
loud, dominant air of possession. 

“Just to the station, Mister. 
mother.” 


” 


n 


With 
Silence. “Oh, Lynn, did you 
hear?” From the door her mother’s 
voice, “Coming, Constance?” “ Lynn!” 
What was the matter with that wire? 

“Your mother is going away?” How 
blank and heavy his voice sounded. 

“Yes. Just to Springfield. I'll tell 
you to-night. Good-by—” 

As she stepped into the taxi beside her 
mother, she felt her face grow warm, 
and she stared uncomfortably through 
the dusty window. He hadn’t liked it! 
Suspicious— of what! She twisted her 
gloves between her fingers. She had not 
thought of that. He meant that it 
looked queer, her mother’s departure. 
As if she were running away. Not with 
John! He had gone. Just to hide— 

“Your young man all right?”’ She 
felt an undertone of excitement in her 
mother’s light words. 

Then just a moment on the station 
platform. 

“Shall I wire Aunt Paul you are com- 
ing?” 

“Heavens no! <A telegram is the 
yellow peril itself to her, old dear. I'll 
"phone her from the station.” 

“You'll be back before father, won’t 
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you?” ‘Lhe cold winter sun touched her 
mother’s face into luminous pallor; ne 
sign of years there, except perhaps the 
faint crinkling at the outer corners of 
her dark eyes. 

The train rumbled past them. 

“T suppose so. Id like never to come 
back.” Mrs. Sprague relinquished her 
bag to the porter. “But I don’t like 
Springfield, either, do I?’ She smiled 
at Constance, a hesitant, wistful smile, 
and the girl bent toward her, half breath- 
less, expectant. But the porter shouted, 
“All “bo’d,” and with a faint shrug, 
Mrs. Sprague set her foot on the step. 

“Good-by, dear,’ Constance lifted 
her face, and her mother’s lips trembled 
briefly against hers. Then with a rush, 
the woman vanished into the 
Constance had a last glimpse of her 
moving along the aisle, a blurred im- 
pression of the white curve of her cheek 
against the long drooping feather. 

Lynn came in rather late and apolo- 
getic. 

* Mother got to talking—but you said 
you didn’t want to go out, anyway, 
didn’t you?” 

“T don’t care. Brrr! You're cold.” 
Constance slipped out of his arms back 
to her under the lamp. She 
gathered her sewing into her lap, soft 
gray silk, with a patterned border of 
small, transparent beads. Her fingers 
made flashing, uncertain stabs among 
the tiny, slipping beads. 

“Nice picture, Connie!” — Lynn’s 
wicker chair crackled as he settled him- 
self near her. 

Constance fumbled with a bead that 
wouldn’t slip over the needle. She saw 
uneasiness in the way he swung his foot; 
she knew that if she looked up she would 
find that abrupt, harassed wrinkle be- 
tween his sandy eyebrows. With a faint 
sigh she pushed away the box of beads; 
they rustled like water. 

“What is it, Lynn?” 


car. 


seat 


She shook out 


the silk, glancing at him over its 
shimmer. 
“That’s good. Put it away. You 


never pay any attention to me if you 
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What's that?” He turned his 
head quickly, at voices somewhere in 
the house. 

“Hulda. She 
sister to come in.” 

“Oh.” Hesank back. “It sounded- 
like your mother.” 

“Searcely.”” Constance was cart. 

“No. Of course not.” 

The moodiness Constance had fought 
all day swirled again around her. | 
won't talk about mother, she thought. | 
won't! She sought hastily for something. 

“Shall I get that curtain stuff to- 
morrow? I’m going into Boston, | 
think.” 

“Oh, yes. I meant to speak of that.” 
Lynn pulled his fingers along the arm 
of his chair, stopping to snap a loose end 
of wicker. “I meant to speak of it.” 

“Doesn’t your mother like the 
samples?’’ Constance asked quietly. 

“She thinks they are pretty, very 
pretty. But—” He gave his upper lip 
an extra twist over the words, a grimace 
of embarrassment. “She wonders 
whether it is wise to change the color 
scheme. For temporary quarters, you 
know. It would look startling from the 
outside. Right next her parlor windows. 
Sort of bright, don’t you think? If we 
were going to live there always—” 

Constance’s white lids dropped over 
shining hostility. 

“If you care about them— I mean, if 
they make much differenece— I thought 
just curtains, you know—”’ Lynn stam- 
mered. 

“Just curtains, of course.” 

“Another year, in our own house—”’ 

““Sometimes—”’’ Constance _ tried 
vaguely to stop the words, but out they 
pushed—”’ sometimes I think next year 
can never come. I think I am trying to 
marry your mother, not you at all! | 
think—” 

“Constance!” 
in his chair. 

“To-night, as I waited for you, I 
thought—his mother is talking to him. 
Something she doesn’t like. Some day it 
will be me she doesn’t like. And Lynn 


sew, 


Was expecting her 


Lynn jerked forward 
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will say, ‘Just my wife, of course. If 
you don’t mind, Constance 

“Constance, that isn’t fair! 
like you, Connie!” 

Constance flung up her hand to hide 
quick tears, and Lynn with a lurch of 
his chair was close to her, reaching for 
her hand. 

“Constance, look at me!’’ His face 
wavered, grew enormous, then blurred; 
as the tears rolled down her cheeks, 
his blue eyes were clear again, dis- 
turbed, steady. “That’s my girl. You 
know better than to talk that way. Go 
get the old curtains. I don’t care if they 
do look queer outside.” 

“It’s not curtains.’ Constance gulped. 
“It’s always something, and she has her 
way.” 

“Now, Connie.” Lynn’s grasp was 
warm and firm about her quivering 
fingers. ‘‘ You know I just want her to 
be happy. But I love you!” 

Constance was somber. 

“Suppose that some day—her being 
happy meant that she didn’t want me to 
marry you. What then?” 

“Stuff and nonsense.”’ Lynn shifted 
uneasily, and Constance saw his eye- 
brows bulge over his frown. “Now, 
take these curtains. I gave in easy 
because she was worried. That’s all. 
She’s not so young, you know, and she 
has set ideas.” 

“What was 
Constance felt a 
skin like a cold breath. 
think I know.” 

“She didn’t like your mother going 
away. Not to-day.” 

“What business is it of hers!’” Con- 
stance pulled her hands violently from 
Lynn’s grasp. 

“She didn’t like the looks of it.”’ 

“How does it look?’’ Constance was 
on her feet, her own anxiety running as 
fuel to her anger. ‘‘How does it look 


It’s not 


she worried about?” 
shiver contract her 


“No, tell me! I 


for mother to go to Springfield to see 
Aunt Paul?” 
Lynn rose slowly, his face flushing. 
Constance stared at him, her eyes 


dark. 


“You see!” she cried softly. “They 
don’t matter to us, but they make me 
say things to you. Oh, Lynn! We've 
waited so long. We'll wait too long!” 
She was clinging to him, her face on his 
shoulder. “Lynn, take me away! To- 
night. Let’s not wait—auntil it’s spoiled.” 

“There.” His arms held her close. 
“You're just kind of tired.” 

Constance sighed and looked up at 
him. She could see him struggling for 
words, comforting, banal, easy words. 

“I’ve got to go off for a few days, too.” 
His hand touched her hair gently. 
“When I come back you'll feel better, 
what?” 

“Where, Lynn?” Her hand clutched 
at his sleeve. 

“Connecticut, Philadelphia. Factory 
business. Got to see some of the di- 
rectors.” 

** Lynn!” 
her arms about his neck. 
me with you!” 

For an instant, as he held her there, 
suspended, she felt she had driven her- 
self through him, like fine wire. His 
lips were harsh against hers. Then his 
arms grew slack. 

“How could we, Connie?” 

“IT don’t know! Any way! The town 
hall—where do people get married in a 
hurry? They do!” 

“We couldn’t.”” His voice was stern, 
as if his own brief flame had alarmed 
him. “It would be foolish, with every- 
thing planned. Undignified.” 

“Yes. Foolish.” Constance moved 
away from him, her arms limp at her 
sides. “It would look queer.” She 
laughed. 

“You shouldn’t suggest such things.” 
He followed her, but she would not lift 
her face. “I might do it!” 

“No, you wouldn't.” 

“Well, someone has to have some 
common sense.” 

“T wonder. All these years I’ve loved 
you, Lynn, common sense has sat right 
on my love! Holding it under—so it 
couldn’t grow. We've waited so long— 
for common sense.”” 


Constance stretched up, 
“Lynn, take 
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“Constance, dear! 

“Oh, I know!” she broke into his 
protest. “I’m unreasonable. But I am 
afraid—we may wait too long.” 

** But it’s only two weeks now, Connie. 
Good Lord! do you suppose I don’t want 
you?” He seized her shoulders; Con- 


stance felt his cheek on her hair. Sud- 
denly she was laughing, softly. 
*There!”’ She choked a little. ‘‘ Poor 


Lynn! I’m bad to tease you when I 
know—it wouldn’t do.” 

“Is there something back of this— 
you're worried about?” 

“No. No sense in it.”” Constance 
sighed with laughter. “Kiss me, Lynn, 
and run home before I disgrace myself— 
any more.” 

When he had gone she stood for a 
time where he had left her. The reading 
lamp threw softened light on her face, 
making a strange mask, catching in 
relief on all the oblique, downward 
planes of chin, cheekbones, eyelids. And 
the mask was fear. 

Presently Hulda’s feet clumped up 
the back stairs. Constance stirred, bent 
to turn off the light. 

“T am foolish.” Her lips formed the 
words deliberately. “‘ Nothing is wrong. 
John Barse is miles out on the ocean. 
Mother is with Aunt Paul. And Lynn— 
why, Lynn just kissed me and went 
home. I won’t be frightened!” Her 
voice was a thread of defiance in the 
darkened room. 

Two days later Constance unlocked 
the door and let herself into the dark, 
empty house. It was Hulda’s afternoon 
and evening out. Constance let her 
packages slip to the floor as she reached 
for the letters on the hall table. Mrs. 
Henry Sprague. That was from father. 
Miss Constance Sprague, from Lynn. 
Not very thick! And a third, in the 
black, abrupt writing of her mother. 
She would wash off the city grime and 
have the letters for company at her 
solitary dinner. 

Lynn’s first. Just a note. He had 
decided to leave the Pennsylvania trip 
till later. Part of their wedding tour. 
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They could stop at Philadelphia on their 
way south. So he would be home earlier 
than he had expected, perhaps as soon 
as his note. With haste and much love, 
Lynn. 

Constance let her finger tips rest 
against his name, and her eyes dreamed 
a little. Dear Lynn! How foolish she 
had been, that evening, bothering him. 

As she ran her finger under the flap of 
her mother’s letter, she noticed the post- 
mark. New York. Hastily she drew out 
and unfolded the sheets. 


Dear Constance,—Whether or not I de- 
serve a hearing, I mean to ask for one. I 
didn’t intend this. Not now. I meant to 
wait until you were safe from any effect of 
my actions. I should have known that the 
Holt tribe was so numerous that nowhere 
could I escape them. And now that I have 
been seen, I might as well go on. You 
yourself will admit I am done for. 

I honestly thought John had sailed that 
morning. I fought all night, minute by 
minute, until it should be nine o'clock. — If I 
had known in time I might have fought a little 
longer. But how would you act if you went 
to your execution, and found your head still 
on! His letter came too quickly after I 
thought I was through. He had canceled 
his sailing and come on to New York. I 
could reach him until Wednesday, when he 
would leave. 

What I planned in all sincerity was just 
to see him once more. It seemed so plaus- 
ible, with Aunt Paul’s letter right there. 
I thought no one would know, and I could 
then grow old and die with one golden day 
in my life. I thought it couldn’t harm you. 
That little hotel seemed safe enough. And 
then to see old Mamie Barse and her dried- 
up daughter staring at us! No way to shut 
their mouths. You have heard the scandal 
before this reaches you, I know. So you see 
I might as well go on with John. I can’t be 
sorry. Not for that. I am sorry it happened 
this way. 

I'll write your father. It won't make 
much difference to him. I know he’ll divorce 
me decently, so I can make John an honest 
man. And when you have married Lynn, 
you may forgive me for loving. I meant to 
go away as soon as you married. I have 
tried, Connie, to stay respectable as long 
it would touch you. Don’t let them bully 
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you about me. Disown me! I want you to 


be happy, too— 


At a sound in the hall Constance lifted 
her head slowly. She stared through the 
doorway. That slender figure, rigid, 
groping with one hand for support, the 
taut agony of denial in the line of throat 
and head! The figure moved, blurred, 
came toward her. Not her mother. 
Lynn, hatless, his sandy hair bristling, 
his upper lip twisting grotesquely about 
his words. 

“Good God! What a mess!” He 
strode toward the table, opposite Con- 
stance. “What a frightful mess!” 

“You've heard so soon,”” Constance’s 
words were distant, wondering. 

“Heard! All the relatives in town are 
at the house pow-wowing! Worst scan- 
dal the family ever faced.”” He dropped 
into a chair, his hands clapping violently 
on the table. “How could you, Con- 
stance! Telling me—why, you said they 
were just fools, the women, talking about 
her. You meant my mother, too! And 
all the time—you even helped her get 
away.” 

“Oh!” Constance stared, her fingers 
rubbing over the pages of the letter. 
“You think that?” 

“If you had only told me!” Lynn 
ground one fist into his other palm. “I 
could have stopped them. Your mother! 
My cousin! Why, the town will never 
be through talking about it.” 

“What affair is it of theirs? Or ours?” 
Constance pushed unsteadily to her feet, 
and retreated slowly until she had backed 
against the window. Shecouldn’t 
breathe, sitting there. Outside was the 
slip, slip, slop, sl-slip of snow melting, 
dripping from the great pine trees. Lynn 
had risen, his face brick red. 

“You think it’s all right, then! Fine!’ 
He strode around the table toward her 
so abruptly that Constance moved her 
hands to her breast, palms outward, in 
a faint gesture of protection. ‘That’s 


what you meant, the other night! About 
going with me—You knew this would 
come out. 


You wanted to be safe.” 


“Yes, I knew this would happen.” 
Her white eyelids folded down, shutting 
out his angry, bulging eyes. “I didn’t 
know just how. That doesn’t make any 
difference. You don’t have to marry 
me. You're quite free. I couldn’t marry 
you! Live in the house with that old 
woman, your mother. Hear her think- 
ing! Like a hawk, circling, waiting for 
a chance to pounce. She would say to 
you, ‘What can you expect of the daugh- 
ter of such a woman? Blood will tell!’ 
Oh, she has already said that to you! 
I can see it.” Constance had seen; just 
a flicker of admission in the midst of his 
fumbling, confused anger. 

“You sound as if we were to blame! 
As if we ought to be ashamed instead 
of —” 

“You think I should be ashamed? 
You’d like me to cry and be humble 
and...” Constance turned away; 
the winter night, beyond the window, 
seemed to lay chill fingers on her cheek 
and throat; she heard the sl-slip of the 
melting snow beneath the pines. “You'd 
better go, Lynn,” she said, quietly. 
“Go tell them, your mother and the 
rest, the town, that you aren’t going to 
bring that woman’s daughter into the 
sacred family.” 

“T haven't asked you to break the 
engagement.” Lynn retreated a step; 
his truculence had a note of bewilder- 
ment. “I felt you hadn’t played fair.” 

“You didn’t even have a doubt, did 
you?” Constance was motionless; only 
her voice reached out, living, with the 
leaping rhythm of a flame. “ You didn’t 
wonder what I felt. You were sure. 
Listen, and I will tell you how I feel. 
Not ashamed. I have done nothing. 
My mother—for years I have seen her 
made wretched, by talk; by what people 
said of her. Because she was different. 
Gossip! Before she married she sang on 
the stage, and so she must be—well, you 
know what they have said, in this little, 
cruel town. And—of this I am 
ashamed—I have been on the side of 
the town, critical, trying to make her 
over, until I built a wall between us. 
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I might have helped her. I didn’t. I 
think she has gone now as much because 
of things that people said as because she 
loved John Barse. Your mother! The 
Holts are important, aren’t they? It 
was such a pity you should take a fancy 
to me! But perhaps I wasn’t like my 
mother. That was what they said, 
wasn't it? And I wanted people to 
think that of me. I wanted to be cir- 
cumspect and conventional and respect- 
able. But I loved you. I thought you 
were just and fair and fine. Then I 
began to be afraid. I was growing up 
and I did not know it. My fear was 
truth, and I have seen it for the first 
time to-night. The town has made you 
like itself. You don’t know what I 
mean, do you!”” Constance faced him. 
“You came to-night, believing all they 
said of me. All the worst. In spite of 
love. Your mother has won out.” 

“Tt isn’t what she said! It’s you, Con- 
stance! What you've said and done. 
If you can explain, for God’s sake, do it! 
Instead of standing there talking as if 
I'd done something.”” He tugged at his 
collar, thrust his hand violently over his 
hair. 

And Constance, standing so close to 
that abrupt gesture, had a strange mo- 
ment. Her self had fled. Her hands, 
her lips, her throat, her breasts, were 
sentient, conscious beings, things of will 
and aching memory. Her hands wanted 
to touch his face, to feel the firm, warm, 
familiar contour, to pull him down, 
down, until her lips had their way be- 
neath his mouth, hard, demanding. Her 
hands had floated upwards, fingers curl- 
ing in their intensity, when he spoke 
again. With his voice, her hands 
stopped, clenched against her heart, and 
slowly, reluctantly, her self gathered up 
and integrated all those separate, clam- 
orous wills. 

“You must see that I was justified. 
Do you think I wanted to believe you 
had tricked me? That you could lie? 
Suggesting that we run off! Maybe you 
thought that would sidetrack attention 


from your mother. What else can I 
think?” 

“Nothing else.”” Constance’s hands 
drifted down, empty of desire. Her eyes 
strained with queer wonder; could this 
be Lynn! This harsh, flushed face, with 
the twisting cruel mouth! ‘You must 
believe what you like.” Her voice 
lagged. 

“You can’t explain, then?’ 

“T could explain and explain, and you 
couldn’t hear my loudest word, because 
other voices make such din between us.” 

“T don’t believe you ever loved me! 
Acting like this!” Lynn seized her 
wrists, swung her arms out in a wide are. 
Constance swayed away from his rough 
breathing, away from his jerking eyelids. 

“Let me go! Believe that too, if you 
can!” She fell back against the window 
frame as he released her. “‘There’s no 
use talking. Go tell them you are free. 
You don’t have to marry me. Let them 
say—of course he wouldn’t marry her! 
Taking her into his family after what 
happened! Good riddance!” 

“T haven’t asked to be released.” 

“You want that, too! That little sop 
—to your pride” Constance laughed, her 
soft, wistful upper lip a thin line of 
crimson. You may have it! I won't 
marry you. Now go home!” 

He wheeled and started across the 
room. His coat brushed a letter from 
the table. He stooped mechanically for 
it. Constance’s hand pushed against the 
cry which quivered at her lips. Was it 
her mother’s letter! If he should read 
it—But with an abrupt motion he tore 
the sheet across and the pieces fluttered 
behind him. One whirled to Constance’s 
feet. “With love, Lynn.” His own 
note. Then she heard his steps scrunch- 
ing into the soft ice as he hurried past 
the house. 

She slipped to her knees, her head 
against the window sill. Outside the 
slip—sl—slop came more infrequently, 
as the night grew colder. Suddenly the 
clock on the mantel whirred and hurried 
its tinkling strokes. Nine o’clock. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A LECTURE TOUR 


BY PHILIP GIBBS 


HERE is a common saying among 

cheery pessimists that “ Everything 
is all right as long as you don’t weaken.” 
I find that describes quite fairly the ex- 
periences of a lecture tour in the United 
States. But one does weaken at times, 
unless one has the constitution of a 
Chautauqua orator—proof against 
canned foods and tent cooties—or the 
will power of Florence Nightingale. 
Having neither of these qualities to full 
pitch, I weakened, strained to the break- 
ing point, on my last adventure in lec- 
turing—the last I shall ever do—from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, by way 
of southern Virginia and western Can- 
ada, on a zig-zag course. 

The first strand in my moral fiber 
snapped almost at the outset, in the 
town of Lynchburg, in Virginia, which 
is now imprinted on my memory by an 
agony of apprehension. There was some- 
thing of a warning nature in my arrival 
at that city set on a hill, and there was 
with me all day a subconscious sense of 
accident ahead, which might have saved 
me a nerve-storm had I paid greater 
heed to it. I had misread the schedule, 
which I had learned to pronounce “ sked- 
ule,” in whose pages I had found my 
conditions and time-table of servitude, 
set forth with a wealth and deadly accu- 
racy of detail paralyzing to the imagina- 
tion of a man who measures up his 
powers of resistance to mental and physi- 
cal fatigue, and morbidly foresees an in- 
evitable breakdown somewhere about 
Boston, a long way this side of Grand 
Rapids, Omaha, and Minneapolis, to say 
nothing of Salt Lake City and other un- 
known places beyond the limit of imagi- 
nation. I had mistaken the time of my 


arrival at Lynchburg, and still thought 
I had an hour to spare when we pulled 


slowly into a station and stopped for 
five minutes. It was on the forty-fifth 
second of the fifth minute that I asked 
vasually of a group of college boys who 
had been ragging each other for hours, 
“What’s the name of this station?” 

“Lynchburg,” said one of the boys, 
politely. 

He was alarmed when I paled in a 
ghastly way, said “My God!” with an 
air of tragedy to my traveling com- 
panion (who was my son), and leaped 
for my hand bag on the hatrack. 

“What’s the matter with Lynch- 
burg?” asked the boy of one of his com- 
rades, and they roared with laughter 
when we jumped out of a moving train. 

A deputation of “leading citizens” 
had come to meet us. They had just 
decided that we were not on the train, 
and that my lecture would have to be 
canceled that night when we appeared 
among them, disturbed and abashed. 
That was just the warning of impending 
trouble stored up for us by some of those 
freakish goblins who tweak the nose of 
an English lecturer in America and speed 
up his heart beats. 

I remember a pleasant day in Lynch- 
burg—that city set on a hill above a 
river winding below rock-strewn banks, 
and the southern warmth and scent of 
it, even in February, and the colored 
people in its streets, and my kind hosts 
of old Virginia stock who showed me the 
beauty of their scenery, and the coziness 
of their country club, and a glimpse of 
many people like themselves who still 
feel ties of sentiment in their hearts for 
England, and who love it as the mother 
of old romance. But I remember also 
my physical fatigue after the lecture, 
when my young son and I went to our 
hotel with three full hours to spare, be- 
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fore catching a train to New York. It 
was the only train which would bring 
us to the great city in time for me to give 
a lecture, next night, much advertised, 
and most important—to the lecturer. 
It was, as I shall always remember, the 
1.38. 

“Three hours to sleep!”’ said a boy 
who had been cut down to short rations 
in his usual hours of repose, and resented 
it as an intolerable hardship not to be 
suffered at the dictates of a “ruthless 
agent,’ to whom I here pay my tribute 
as a most generous, considerate, and 
delightful friend. 

“Two hours,” I said, “and then a 
leisurely time to pack up all this welter 
of shirts and socks, to pay the bill, and 
drive quietly to the station.” 

“Two hours and a half, at least,”’ said 
the boy, and he was already stretched 
on one of the twin beds in drowsy antici- 
pation of deep slumber. 

I rang down to the hall porter and 
put in a call for one o'clock, after learn- 
ing from him that a taxi would take 
fifteen minutes to the station. It would 
be cutting it fine, but I hate cruelty, and 
Tony was asleep. 

“Better keep awake!” I said to my- 
self. ‘‘ Better keep—”’ “better—” and 
Islept. How the little goblins must have 
gibbered with glee! 

I awakened with the touch of a firm 
hand on my shoulder. ‘What's that?” 
I asked, impatiently, wide-awake on the 
instant. There was nobody in the room 
except the boy, who was deep asleep. 
Yet I was conscious of that touch on the 


shoulder. . . . Queer! . Some gob- 
lin must have played the game. I looked 
at my wrist watch. . . . 1.28! 


“Tony!” 

I gave a cry, and the boy wakened, 
startled from the gulfs of forgetfulness to 
alarmed consciousness. He understood 
the meaning of that ten minutes which 
lay between us and the railroad station, 
between us and the last chance of reach- 
ing a theater in New York with a waiting 
audience, and no lecturer. Shirts and 
socks were crammed into gaping bags. 


Downstairs the hall porter had wakened 
to my telephone bell. There was no 
hustle in his movement or speech, but a 
slight amusement in his facial muscles. 

“Likely you'll make that train!’’ he 
said. 

I flung dollars at him to pay for the 
bill, and didn’t ask for change. Outside 
the hotel was a waiting taxi. An enor- 
mous stroke of good fortune! 

“The 1.38” I gasped. “Can you get 
it?” 

“Sure!”’ said the driver. “ With luck.” 

“Drive like hell!’ I implored him. 

He did. The boy, who is a reckless 
motorist, thrilled to the risk that was 
ours as the taxicab shot down a precip- 
itous hill, swerved on two wheels round 
sharp corners, skidded half way across a 
narrow street, and dived down another 
gradient in a suicidal way. 

“Great God!” I muttered with real 
prayerfulness. 

“We'll just do it!’ answered the 
boy. 

Down below was the railroad track, 
with a dark mass of buildings and sheds, 
and beyond, signal lamps, and a silver 
gleam on the tracks, and two great eyes 
growing bigger, at the head of a black 
body crawling forward. 

Our train! The 1.38! 

The taxi driver put the last pound of 
pressure into his engine and hurled us 
toward the station wall, stopping a 
hairsbreadth this side of a deadly crash. 

“You'll do it,” he said with magnifi- 
cent calm. 

I flung out more dollars. 

“Want any change?” asked the driver. 

I shouted back that he was worth all 
that, and more. We ran across the 
tracks, with three bags which gaped 
hideously, and a colored porter said, 
“Plenty time!” ... Just breathing 
time before the train moved out of 
Lynchburg. 

“How many things did you leave be- 
hind?” asked the boy. “I miss that new 
pair of gloves, most. And my gold- 
tipped cigarette holder. I daresay I can 
buy a new pair of dress trousers in New 
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York. Of course it’s a pity about those 
pairs of ‘gums’.” 

“I’m here!” I said, triumphant but 
pallid. ‘ Barring further accidents, [ll 
be at the lecture in New York to-morrow 
night. Gosh! It’s taken ten years 
off my life!” 

As I have said, it was the visit to 
Lynchburg which broke the first strand 
of my moral fiber. One can’t mend a 
lesion like that, especially when the 
general conditions of a lecturer’s life put 
a constant strain on the nervous system. 

It’s the heat of the trains and hotels 
that is most intolerable to an English- 
man before his constitution adapts itself 
to this enervating influence. 

“Great God!” as Mrs. Asquith re- 
marked to an interviewer, “ 
Hell”’—on those night journeys when 
the beds are made by the colored porters 
and the green curtains are pulled close 
across one’s lower berth, and one lies 
inside, struggling to sleep through the 
shocks of stopping and starting, the ar- 
rival of fresh passengers (very lively in 
the small hours), the acrobatic efforts of 
a stout gentleman endeavoring to attain 
the upper berth above one’s head, the 
resonant, reverberating snores of a lucky 
fellow who proclaims to the whole coach 
that he, anyhow, is fast asleep and en- 
joying himself. 

The heat creeps up through the mat- 
tress which smells faintly of scorching. 
It envelops one in the atmosphere of a 
dutch oven. It dries the back of one’s 
throat, gets into one’s nostrils like red 
pepper, parches one’s tongue until it 
feels like a newly baked brick. A sense 
of suffocation overcomes one’s will power. 
It’s frightful, this lack of air, this furnace 
bed! One night I found myself hating a 
man of most genial and kindly quality, 
who, while I was suffering in that way, 
called to the colored porter, and said: 
“Can't you get some more heat into this 
berth? It’s like an ice-box! Gee! what 
a draught!” 

Night traveling is all right if you can 
sleep. It saves time and a boresome 


it’s as hot as 


journey, and anyhow, I found that my 
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schedule (pronounced skedule) put me 
on a train very often at some time 
after midnight, so that there was no 
alternative. Always it was at the end 
of a long day of social engagements, 
visits to hospitals, where I had to say 
“a few words” to the ex-soldiers; lunch- 
eon with leading citizens, where I had to 
say “afew words” again on Anglo- 
American relations; tea at the Women’s 
City Club, where I had to be bright and 
alert to numbers of ladies eager for in- 
formation, and not to be fobbed off with 
unintelligent answers; followed by a 
brief appearance at the Press Club, for 
a speech on journalism to brothers and 
sisters of the Press and the pen; dinner 
with the high society of “a live little 
city,” where conversation developed 
upon the subject of civilization and its 
possible escape from ruin (not to be 
argued lightly with men and women of 
wide knowledge and considerable phi- 
losophy); followed by the lecture, lasting 
an hour and a half, which I had to de- 
liver with a nervous intensity worthy of 
a great audience who had come for a 
“message’’ and expected more than I 
have ever been able to give. Then came 
the usual line of friendly folk glad to 
shake one’s hand, to express agreement 
(or disagreement) with one’s ideas, to 
say kind, generous, hopeful words. 
Wonderfully exhilarating! Enormously 
worth doing! But amazingly fatiguing 
to a man who is always pricked by pins 
and needles before a public speech, who 
never feels sure of himself, and who is 
not of husky physique. 

That hour and a half of lecturing 
seemed to drain me of all vitality, so 
that sometimes I coul@l hardly crawl off 
the stage, but after that, there was the 
packing to be done and the train to 
catch. It used to surprise the occupants 
of the smoking car (90 degrees of heat) 
to see the boy and me appear in evening 
clothes for a last cigarette. 

“You guys look as if you'd been to a 
wedding!” said one cheery lad at Omaha, 
who sat without his coat on.the edge of 
the wash basin, with a hat on the back 
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of his head and a stump of cigar at the 
corner of his mouth. He had the ap- 
pearance of a young “ yegg”’ but was the 
rich young man of Nebraska, spending 
his days in his father’s stockyards or sell- 
ing cattle from many ranches. He had 
strange and fascinating tales to tell, like 
so many men whom I have met in the 
smoking cars of American trains; and 
it is at midnight that one hears the best 
of them, the true tale of nation-building 
by men who are pioneers of business, or 
“drummers” who know the secret his- 
tory of trade, and a lot about humanity. 
[ used to linger with them, partly to hear 
the narrative of the man who held the 
spokesman’s chair—conversation in the 
smoking car is nearly always a mono- 
logue dominated by the leading person- 
ality until some other man bears down 
upon an unfinished sentence and holds 
the attention of the company—and 
partly to postpone the awful moment of 
undressing in the fiery furnace of the 
lower berth. 

After that acrobatic performance 
which generally produced cramp in the 
small of the back, there came the desire 
and necessity for sleep. Necessity, be- 
“ause at seven-thirty next morning I 
should arrive in another city, and receive 
a welcome from another deputation of 
leading citizens, with a full program of 
social engagements and episodical 
speeches to be fulfilled before the evening 
lecture. They would be fresh and alert. 
They would expect me to come into 
their city clean-shaven, spruce, in full 
possession of my wits, keen to see all the 
good things they were anxious to show 
me, and to meet all the good people who 
were willing to greet me. Obviously, 
sleep was an imperative need. But not 
obviously does sleep come to an English- 
man unused to overheated trains. It 
was worse when it came—when at last 
a tired brain ignored all peculiar noises 
of railroads, and sleeping berths, and 
lapsed into a state of semi-coma. 

What dreams beset me then! Sub- 
consciously my brain was still working, 
running about like a rat in a trap, or 


gnawing at old bones of experience and 
endeavor. It was a lecture which gener- 
ally formed the theme of my dream ad- 
ventures. “Ladies and gentlemen.’ So 
far, so good, but the nightmare came 
when I lost the thread of my address. 
I remember suffering agonies in which 
I vainly endeavored to find any con- 
necting link between the Russian Famine 
and the subject of German Reparations. 
How could I get from Russia to Ger- 
many? How could I conceal from a 
great listening audience, from all those 
white, staring faces which I saw in my 
dream vision, that I had lost my thread 
of thought, and that something had 
snapped in my brain? Several times I 
awakened, bathed in perspiration, be- 
cause of this disaster. At other times 
I found myself speaking French and 
German, very slowly and impressively, 
and wakened over a vain and desperate 
struggle to find the right word. I 
wakened unrefreshed, with a gray face 
and a tongue like a piece of pumice 
stone, slightly relieved by getting a 
paper goblet of ice water outside the 
smoking car, into which presently I 
plunged for a quick shave among a crowd 
of fellow passengers wonderfully cheer- 
ful, full of early morning chat, and elab- 
orate in their ablutions, as they stood 
in their unbraced trousers, showing mag- 
nificent proportions of chest and arms. 

*“Some fellow was dreaming like hell 
last night,” said the owner of a gold 
Gillette. 

I blushed in a guilty way. It was that 
infernal lecture I was addressing to an 
assembly of dream faces until I lost the 
thread. 

The others had slept well. They af- 
firmed it triumphantly. It was obviously 
true, because they could even tell funny 
stories at this hour in the morning. 

“Porter, how's this? One brown boot 
and one black!” 

“Golly!” said the colored boy, ““That’s 
queer. The second time that’s happened 
this morning!”’ 

Always on the east side of the great 
mountains there was snow in the yards, 
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and a climate well below zero, on the 
platform of arrival where, often, I knew 
a deputation would be waiting for me. 
After the heat of the train it struck me 
with a deadly chill. But it was the depu- 
tation I shirked most. I tried to make 
myself look like an American, but failed 
miserably. I was always spotted by 
some hawk-eyed young fellow who was 
generally the secretary of the society 
under whose auspices I was to have the 
honor of lecturing. 

“Mr. Gibbs? Sir Gibbs?” 

“Yes!” (“A fair cop,” as English 
criminals say when they feel the hand of 
the detective on the coat collar.) 

* Pleased to meet you, Mr. Gibbs, sir. 
Let me present the President of the 
Literary and Debating Society; the Sec- 
retary of the local Den of Lions; the 
Vice Chairman of the Pen and Pencil 
Club; the Treasurer of the Women’s 
City Club; Professor Smith of our Uni- 
versity; Professor Jones, also of the Fac- 
ulty; and the Reverend Mr. Robinson 
of St. Jude’s Congregational Church.” 

They were all men worth meeting, and 
I have never met a deputation yet in 
which the members were not eager to be 
of personal service to their visitor, to pro- 
vide unlimited hospitality, and to spend 
time and trouble in making his visit full 
of interest. They are out to do honor to 
a man who must have a mean heart if he 
is not grateful for so much kindness, and 
if he shows himself unwilling to fall in 
with their friendly proposals, or unin- 
terested in their personalities and plans. 
Yet it needs physical and mental endur- 
ance on the part of a lecturer, who has 
been to many other towns on the way, 
to turn up with bright eyes, unabated 
interest, an alert and ready mind, quickly 
receptive of new impressions, new friend- 
ships, new conversations on old subjects. 

It is difficult after a railway journey 
and a bad dream, especially when one 
has a cold in the head and an ache in the 


stomach. My spirit was willing always 


for I have an inexhaustible interest in 
men and women and the drama of life 
but sometimes my flesh was weak. I 
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caught a cold in the head at Toronto, and 
deliberately bought my other bodily il] 
at the corner drug store of that Canadian 
city. My voice had been carried off by 
an eighty-mile wind with twenty below 
zero in its bite. That night, as usual, I 
had to lecture. 


“How can one marry without any 
wife, 
“Or how can one cut it without any 


knife?” 


as we used to ask in nursery days. So 
how can one lecture without any voice? 
At all costs it was necessary to recapture 
my vocal power, and for eighty cents I 
bought a bottle containing white pine 
and other—many other—ingredients. 
In the course of a day I took the whole 
bottle, and it restored my voice. But 
the remedy was worse than the disease, 
for it entirely destroyed my digestion for 
the rest of the tour, so that the sight of 
tomato soup on the dining car, or the 
smell of canned pork and baked beans, 
filled me with nausea. There were 
times when even shirred eggs made me 
shudder as at the sight of the Medusa 
head. It was perhaps this difficulty with 
railway and hotel food which broke other 
strands of my moral fiber between Grand 
Rapids and Minneapolis, so that only 
by exercising will power, as a motorist 
drives on one cylinder when the others 
miss fire, could I arrive at my right place 
on the lecture platform, survive the in- 
troduction of the chairman, make my 
bow to a new audience, and raise my 
voice in triumphant assertion of what 
I believed to be truth. There were times 
when it seemed impossible to get through 
that hour and a half, when a sense of 
overwhelming debility seemed to drag 
me down. That bottle of lung tonic had 
made me “go” at the knees, and I think 
an apprehension of public failure tore my 
nerves to tatters. 

It is the preliminary introduction by 
the chairman that sets one’s nerves 
twitching. However generous he is, 
however eloquent, however restrained, 
his remarks cannot assuage the misery 
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of anticipation before one goes “ over the 
top.” I was lucky in having chairmen 
who were brief. They did not need 
Mark Twain’s vote of thanks to the 
“principal speaker of the evening,” or 
invite the sarcastic rebuke of a famous, 
still living, character. When introduced 
by three-quarters of an hour’s eloquence 
—ending with the words, “* The distin- 
guished speaker will now deliver his 
address,” he rose grimly, and said: ““My 
address is 250 Park Avenue, New York,” 
and made a rapid and determined exit. 
The art of chairmanship is better under- 
stood in the United States than in Great 
Britain, but I remember one gentleman 
who somewhat confused me by his ob- 
vious forgetfulness of my name and 
work, which would not have mattered 
at all, had he not endeavored painfully 
to recall these insignificant facts. 

“We have on our platform to-night a 
man whom it is unnecessary to intro- 
duce, whose name—er—whose name— 
er—” Here he paused and thought 
strenuously, without effect-——‘‘ whose 
name—er—is indeed a household word. 
All of you here, men and women, have 
read his well-known book, with that re- 
markable title, with—er—that re- 
markable and familiar title—er p 
Another long pause during which he 
traveled into the far recesses of his mem- 
ory—‘‘entitled, as you all will recall—”’ 
(A brilliant bit of improvisation) “ Then 
it could not be gainsaid . . .Ladies and 
gentlemen, I have the greatest pleasure in 
introducing to you our famous guest— 
our—er—distinguished guest———”’ here 
he cast a beseeching glance at me, and 
I murmured, “Philip Gibbs” as he bent 
slightly down over the speaker’s desk. 
He rose triumphantly, and introduced 
me with a sweeping gesture and a bow, 
as “Sir Frederick Boggs.” 

In some cases it was my privilege to 
have a chairwoman, or a “lady chair,” 
as she is called in England; and there 
was one beautiful lady at Grand Rapids 
whose perfect grace and elocution was 
almost too good an introduction to my 


feeble oratory. I wanted her to keep on 
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speaking. Another lady, in the Western 
city of Seattle was so overcome with 
nerves behind the scenes that she excited 
my own nervousness. Utterly unable to 
-arry on any polite conversation, we 
paced up and down, wretchedly, before 
the curtain was drawn, glancing at each 
other with haggard sympathy. Pres- 
ently, as the curtain was rung up, she 
took a deep breath, as though preparing 
for a high dive, and plunged on to the 
stage. It was my innocent intention to 
follow her immediately, but to my em- 
barrassment, I found myself preceded 
by twenty-six maidens of astonishing 
loveliness, in exquisite garments. They 
were the lady stewards who had decided 
to occupy a half circle of chairs behind 
my place on the platform, and waiting 
for them to pass through the wings, over- 
come by the brilliance of their beauty, the 
aroma of their perfume, the light of their 
eyes, and the rustle of silk, I tailed on 
behind, feeling exactly like George Gros- 
smith at the end of a beauty chorus, and 
looking, I am certain, like Charlie Chap- 
lin after one of those blows which fate 
inflicts upon him for the mirth of the 
world. All through that lecture I was 
conscious of the beauty behind me, in- 
tensely self-conscious of my hands and 
legs, so that I adopted the most ridicu- 
lous attitude and gestures, and was over- 
come by cramp in the left calf, while I 
found myself looking over my right 
shoulder to get a sneaking glimpse of 
those twenty-six glories. 

There were more than twenty-six vir- 
gins behind me in Salt Lake City, when 
I lectured in the Tabernacle to six 
thousand Mormons. I think there were 
sixty of these young ladies who, upon 
my entry, set up a loud and jubilatory 
chorus, as though greeting the appear- 
ance of an archangel. The Governor of 
Utah and myself shared this honor, and 
I am sure it was the Governor who de- 
served it most, being a man of great 
dignity and worth. 

I found the Mormons to be a most 
admirable people, rather higher in vir- 
tue, I should imagine, than most average 
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people in this world, and so normal in 
their way of life that they give the lie at 
once to those silly old tales of girl- 
snatching which are still served up for a 
prurient public in low-class newspapers. 
They conform to the laws of the United 
States, which strictly forbid polygamy, 
rather better, I should say, than most 
others, because of the austerity of their 
code of conduct; and although the basis 
of their faith in the revelations of Joseph 
Smith forms one of the most amazing 
chapters in the long history of “The 
Eternal Gullible,” I can see no difference 
between their present practice and that 
of any Christian sect, like the Baptists, 
who give their particular interpretation 
to the Scriptures and go about the busi- 
ness of life in the average sort of way. 
Certainly, I had no sense of being in a 
“City of Sin,” as Salt Lake City is called 
in the sensational press of England, 
when I lectured in the Tabernacle before 
that great crowd of Mormon folk who 
filled six thousand of the eleven thousand 
seats in a hall without pillars, so perfect 
in acoustics that when a pin is dropped 
on the platform it is heard in the farthest 
gallery. I spoke too loudly at first, and 
my voice reverberated with returning 
echoes, but presently when I dropped 
my tone I could tell that each word 
could be heard in the last row. 

The Puritanism of the Mormon code 
of custom, which forbids entry into the 
Temple of anyone who indulges in al- 
cohol, tea, coffee, or tobacco, brings me 
inevitably to the subject of the “ Blue 
Laws” of the United States, and to Pro- 
hibition generally. 

To some English lecturers in the 
United States, the possibility of being 
cut off from all aleohol stimulant might 
seem a frightful handicap to their chance 
of success, but I hasten to tell them at 
once that, like the premature announce- 
ment of Mark Twain’s death, the rumor 
is much exaggerated. My difficulty in 
many places was not in obtaining alcohol, 
but in refusing it. It needs strength of 


mind and qualities of tact to refuse cock- 
tails and highballs that have been pre- 
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pared in one’s honor by kindly people 
whose generosity of hospitality entails 
some self-sacrifice or sometimes a night 
of travail in the concoction of “home 
brew.” Fear as well as distaste made 
me abstain, for I had heard dreadful 
tales of wood alcohol and the deadly 
perils of “home brew”; and indeed, on 
a night in New York, shortly after my 
arrival, I had to summon a doctor to 
my young son, because one little cocktail 
at a private party had given him a 
knock-out blow, so that he collapsed in 
the porch of the apartment house, to the 
consternation of myself and of an Irish 
policeman who feared the worst. I could 
not risk such a débdcle before a lecture, 
or even between lectures—for lecturing 
is a high and austere task; but it was 
difficult sometimes to make polite but 
insistent refusal of little glasses in which 
laughter lurked, and temporary forget- 
fulness of night trains and morning ar- 
rivals. Other guests were less timid. It 
seemed to me they showed extraordi- 
nary courage, and astonishing faith in 
their host’s reliability, because, even as 
they sipped of the forbidden thing, they 
narrated dreadful tales about the dangers 
of the bootlegger’s bottle. 

“It’s frightful,” said a man, as he took 
a second cocktail. “Only yesterday in 
the city one man died and two others 
went blind from a bottle of so-called gin. 
It was at a friend’s house, too! You 
never can tell!” 

He turned to his host, and congratu- 
lated him warmly on his excellent “home 
brew.” Later in the evening he upheld 
the value of Prohibition with excellent 
argument. His workmen came to the 
factory on Monday mornings ready for 
their jobs, alert and efficient. Their 
wives were getting a fairer share of their 
husbands’ wages. There was less crime 
in the country, more thrift. I have sel- 
dom met an American business man who 
did not proclaim the immense nation- 
saving effect of Prohibition. But they 
take a cocktail when it comes their way. 
They also study the science of fermen- 
tation in leisure hours, or do a little 
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business with the bootlegger. That’s 
human. 

One of my own particular human 
touches is a vicious appetite for ciga- 
rettes of the worst possible kind, and as 
a lecturer, I could afford to smile at the 
rigors of Prohibition, except in regard 
to that form of tobacco. Imagine my 
consternation, therefore, when I heard 
that in Nevada no cigarettes could be 
bought, or smoked, in public places. 
I was on the way to Nevada, and my 
stock of cigarettes was almost depleted. 
I issued an ultimatum to those under 
whose auspices I was appearing. “No 
cigarettes, no lectures.” It was what 
Chaliapin did in Russia, when he sang 
for his daily ration in the Moscow Opera 
House: “No chocolate, no singing.” I 
found that in this case also the law is 
evaded. It was perfectly true that one 
could not buy cigarettes at Grinnell, but 
the undergraduates there were prodigal 
with Camels, and the friendly Fatimas 
lured me to the lecture hall. 

It is one of the drawbacks to a ciga- 
rette victim in the United States, that 
he cannot smoke in a corridor carriage, 
as in an English train, but must either 
go to the hot little room at the end of 
the coach or to the “club car” at the 
rear end of the train, where, as likely as 
not, there is no vacant seat, but a heavy 
fog of cigar smoke through which loom 
the serious faces of a long row of men, 
the builders of industrial America, read- 
ing man-sized newspapers (the English 
news sheets are but pocket handker- 
chiefs in comparative measurement), or 
gazing in a meditative way ahead of 
them, as though considering the down- 
fall of European markets and its effect 
upon American business. A friend of 
mine tells me that he has smoked many 
cigarettes in the seclusion of the lower 
berth, with the green curtains well drawn 
and the soap dish as an ash-tray, but I 
have never been a careless violator of 
law, and, apart from morality, I never 
could risk the wrath of a colored porter. 
They are patient and good-natured fel- 
lows, those railroad porters—whose life 


is hard enough already without taxing 
them further by infringements of the 
regulations. One of them won my heart 
by confiding to me that he intended to 
hear me lecture on European conditions. 
“’'There’s a terrible lot I want to know,” 
he said. I gave him a dollar to buy a 
seat in the Middle West town to which 
I was bound, and that night, knowing 
no other soul in the audience, I spoke 
entirely to one black face whom I saw 
in the front row of the top gallery, listen- 
ing with all his soul in his eyes. 

As a rule there were faces known to 
me in my audience, and I could see some 
of them looking up at me with friendly 
eyes, sometimes understanding the point 
of a joke which lay between them and 
me, and no others. For, as I have said, 
my lecture was only one episode toward 
the end of a long and busy day, during 
which I had met many people at luncheon, 
tea, and dinner, or in newspaper offices, 
hospitals, colleges, and clubs. A lecturer 
must not go into a city and give nothing 
but his lecture in return for a certain 
number of dollars collected by his agent, 
with deductions of fees and expenses, 
from the balance of which he afterward 
hands over eight per cent to the income 
tax authorities of the United States, and 
thirty-three and a half per cent to the 
British Government. “It’s not all 
honey,”’ as they used to say on the music 
stage. He must give more than that, in 
common decency. He must give his 
time, his health, his mental vitality, his 
sympathy and understanding. He has 
to give himself, whatever is in him, 
without stint. That is easy enough for 
the first six towns. He is beginning to 
wear rather thin, feel that he is not giv- 
ing enough, and has no more to give, 
by the time he is in his teens of towns. 
It is not altogether his fault if his hosts 
find him a dull or nerve-edged fellow. 
He has become a man who shrinks back 
from the tinkle of a telephone as though 
it had struck him a blow. 

There are times when I have cried 
aloud in anguish when the telephone rang 
again andthenagain. Asa rule it began 
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at 9.80 a.m., when, often after a night 
journey, I was trying to steal an hour’s 
extra sleep. But no chance of that! 

. . “Hulloa!—Yes, Philip Gibbs—Yes, 
Mr. Smith, of the City Star? Oh, cer- 
tainly! Come up to my room, won't 
you?” 

Sometimes it was 7.50, but not often. 
Always there were newspaper men and 
women who desired special interviews. 
I loved meeting them. They were mostly 
first-class fellows, brothers of my craft, 
whom it was good to meet; and they 
were doing me a service, so that the 
obligation was on my side. But it was 
difficult to steer them clear of asking all 
the questions which, if answered, would 
give away all I had to say, before I said 
it, in the lecture that night; difficult to 
suggest new lines of thought, to deal 
with thorny subjects on which they 
knew as much as or more than I did. It 
was a business, anyhow, with anything 
from three to a dozen interviews a day, 
to say nothing of photographic adven- 
tures on the roof of the hotel, or on the 
mezzanine floor, or in the bedroom, with 
the blinds pulled back, while that boy 


of mine was answering the telephone in. 


an English—and, worse still, Oxford— 
accent that was like a foreign language 
to whomever might be at the other end 
of the wire. 

“I’m not Sir Philip Gibbs. I’m his 
son. I say I’m his son. You don’t 
understand? Well, what do you want? 

By Jove, this fellow doesn’t under- 
stand a blooming word I say! You'd 
better come and talk to him.” 

Curious visitors arrived after tele- 
phone messages—curses on that tele- 
phone!—or without such announcement. 
At least, some of them were visitors with 
curious information to impart or to 
acquire. It was in Boston that a tap at 
the door was followed by the entry of 
an elderly gentleman carrying a little 
black bag. He introduced himself by 
my own name, and informed me that 
his whole life was devoted to the pursuit 
of the Gibbs family in the United States. 
He had discovered hundreds of Gibbses. 
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He had already issued the second number 
of the Gibbs Family Bulletin. (I havea 
copy by my side as I write). There had 
already been a Family Convention of 
Gibbses. They seemed to swarm in 
every nook and cranny of the American 
Continent. He showed me some of their 
family portraits, including that of his 
great-grandfather, who, to my conster- 
nation, and the delighted surprise of 
my boy, was the living image of myself 
as I should look after another lecture 


tour—“‘sans hair, sans teeth, sans every- 
thing.” In the English Gibbses he 


showed, I thought, only a passing in- 
terest. The American stock, of which 
I had not previously heard, seem to be 
the real thing. 

Another visitor to one of my many 
bedrooms (one at a time) was a gentle- 
man who came to inquire whether I 
thought Mark Sabre in If Winter Comes 
would have recovered from a clot on the 
brain, also whether I approved of his 
action in destroying the letter which 
proved his innocence. On Mr. Hutch- 
inson’s behalf, I answered both questions 
in the affirmative. 

Then there was a young lady of the 
flapper age who came striding into my 
room after a somewhat alarming knock 
at the door, which startled me out of a 
brief nap and brought me tremopling to 
my stocking feet. She desired my auto- 
graph in her birthday album, which she 
had started with Jack Dempsey’s. She 
looked at me with frank eyes in which I 
saw disappointment. “I wouldn’t have 
taken you for a war correspondent,” 
she said. I know that in her imagina- 
tion she had pictured me as a husky 
fellow well over six foot four, with oxlike 
shoulders. I was sorry she had caught 
me in my socks. I look taller in my boots. 

Then there was a visitor who wished 
to know whether the rivers still ran wet 
in England. He seemed to be worrying 
about last summer’s drought. “Isn’t it 


all burned up?” he asked anxiously. It 
appeared that he was an Englishman, 
long in exile. 
was a poet, and therefore poor. 


It also appeared that he 
Did I 
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want a valet on the way back? He was 
anxious to see England again. Anyhow, 
he would be glad of some help toward a 
night’s lodging. He would be very glad 
to send me one of his poems. 

For a shy fellow like myself—and I 
was born shy—there are many embar- 
rassing moments on a lecture tour in the 
United States, all increasing that wear 
and tear of nerves which is the punish- 
ment of those who seek to impose their 
ideas on fellow beings from the public 
platform. In this connection I remem- 
ber still with dismay a visit to a certain 
college for young ladies in which I was 
perched on a high box for an oration to 
eight hundred and fifty fair damozels of 
America’s richest and noblest strain. 
The box was rickety, and I was in im- 
minent danger of falling abruptly to the 
floor—and the eight hundred and fifty 
fair damozels greatly desired me so to 
do. By skillful balancing I managed to 
avoid that humiliation, and afterward, 
stepping down at the request of the ‘ead 
mistress, who had previously paralyzed 
me by asking abruptly what I thought 
of the “biological aspects of war” (a 
thing of which I had never heard), I 
then stood with a hooked arm to receive 
the hand-clasps and the bob-curtseys of 
the eight hundred and fifty fair girls 
(some of them were dark as well as fair), 
each of whom was introduced to me by 
name. They were charming young la- 
dies, frank-eyed and very friendly, with 
a jolly way of saying, “Pleased to meet 
you, Mr. Gibbs!” or “Happy to know 
you, Sir Gibbs!”’ but I was thankful that 
the boy, Tony, did not see his father’s 
shyness as the one male creature in this 
assembly of super-flappers. It would 
have been necessary to remind him of a 
day in Kansas City when he was wafted 
away from me by a bevy of beauty, and 
not restored to parental authority until 
the jazz band had played the last dance 


before the night train left for the long, 
long trail. 

In Detroit I beat all my previous 
records by making a speech at nine- 
thirty in the morning, after a night ora- 
tion to the “Radio,” followed by three 
other speeches and a lecture. 

“Do you think we shall get a rest in 
New York?” asked Tony, in a wistful 
moment. 

I hid from him the answer in my 
heart. I never expected to see New 
York again. I expected to die of lectur- 
ing somewhere, perhaps, between Cal- 
gary and Edmonton, to which, according 
to schedule (pronounced skedule) we 
were bound. Already, in morbid imagi- 
nation I could see my little white tomb- 
stone, chiseled with the words: “Here 
lies an English lecturer,” as an easy 
satire for the yellow press, who would 
give a double meaning to the second 
word. An awful fate! Thanks to my 
most enterprising lecture agent, and 
a human, kindly soul, I was able to 
stagger back to little old New York, 
where I recovered with startling rapidity. 

It is a great adventure, this of the 
lecture tour in the United States. It is 
fairly profitable, though I could have 
made more money by staying at home, 
at a little cottage on an English hill, and 
anyhow, money is no good in England 
now, because the Government takes 
most of it. It is a great privilege to face 
big audiences and tell them the truth as 
one knows it, and the little hope in one’s 
heart. It brings one into touch with 
hundreds, even thousands, of fine, 
generous-hearted, straight and simple 
folk. It gives one public friendship, if 
one deserves it. It helps one to under- 
stand the life of a great people. It is 
worth doing, though one risks a nervous 
breakdown and suffers exceedingly. But 
after three times, I shall never do it 
again! 











THE SOLDIER AND DEATH 


A RUSSIAN FOLK TALE TOLD IN ENGLISH 


BY ARTHUR RANSOME 


SOLDIER served God and the 

Great Tzar for twenty-five years, 
sarned three dry biscuits, and set off 
to walk his way home. He kissed his 
companions with whom he had served 
so long, and boasted of the feasting 
there would be in the village when he 
should come marching home with all 
his wars behind him. Singing at the 
top of his voice he was as he set off. 
But as soon as he was alone on the high 
road, walking through the forest he 
began to think things over. And he 
thought to himself: “All these years 
I have served the Tzar and had good 
clothes to my back and my belly full 
of victuals. And now I am like to be 
both hungry and cold. Already I’ve 
nothing but three dry biscuits.” 

Just then he met an old beggar, who 
stood in the road and crossed himself 
and asked alms for the love of God. 

The soldier had not a copper piece in 
the world, so he gave the beggar one 
of his three dry biscuits. 

He had not gone very far along the 
road when he met a second beggar, who 
leaned on a stick and recited holy words 
and begged alms for the love of God. 

The soldier gave him the second of 
his three dry biscuits. 

And then, at a bend in the road, he 
met a third old beggar with long white 
hair and beard and loathsome rags, who 
stood shaking by the roadside, and he 
begged alms for the love of God. 

“If I give him my last dry biscuit I 
shall have nothing left for myself,” 
thought the soldier. He gave the old 
beggar half of the third dry biscuit. 
Then the thought came into his head 
that perhaps this old beggar would meet 


the other two, and would learn that they 
had been given whole biscuits while he 
had only been given a half. “He will 
be hurt and affronted,” thought the 
soldier, “‘and his blessing will be of no 
avail.”” So he gave the old beggar the 
other half also of the third of his three 
dry biscuits. “I shall get along some- 
how,”’ thought the soldier, and was for 
making forward on his way. But the old 
beggar put out his hand and stopped him. 

“ Brother,” says the old beggar, “‘are 
you in want of anything?” 

“God bless you,” says the soldier, 
looking at the beggar’s rags, “I want 
nothing from you. You're a poor man 
yourself.” 

“Never mind my poverty,” says the 
old beggar. “Just tell me what you 
would like to have, and I am well able 
to reward you for your kind heart.” 

“IT don’t want anything,” said the 
soldier, “but, if you do happen to have 
such a thing as a pack of cards about 
you I'd keep them in memory of you, 
and they’d be a pleasure to me on the 
long road.” 

The old beggar thrust his hand into 
his bosom among his rags, and pulled 
out a pack of cards. 

“Take these,” says he, “and when 
you play with them you'll always be 
winner whoever may be playing against 
you. And here’s a flour sack for you 
as well. If you meet anything and want 


to catch it, just open the sack and tell 
beasts or birds or aught else to get into 
it, and they'll do just that, and you 
can close the sack and do with 
what you will.” 

“Thank you kindly,” says the soldier, 
throws the sack over his shoulder, puts 


them 
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the pack of cards in his pocket, and 
trudges off along the high road, singing 
an old song. 

He went on and on till he came to a 
lake, where he drank a little water to 
ease his thirst, and smoked a pipe to 
put off his hunger, resting by the shore 
of the lake. And there on the lake he 
saw three wild geese swimming far 
away. ‘Now if I could catch them!” 
thought the soldier, and remembered 
the sack the old beggar had given him. 
He opened the sack and shouted at the 
top of his voice: “Hi! You there, 
you wild geese, come into my sack!” 

And the three wild geese splashed up 
out of the water, and flew to the bank 
and crowded into the sack, one after the 
other. 

The soldier tied up the mouth of the 
sack, flung it over his shoulder and went 
on his way. 

He came to a town, and looked for 
a tavern, and chose the best he could 
see, and went in there and asked for 
the landlord. 

““See here,” says he, “here are three 
wild geese. I want one of them roasted 
for my dinner. Another I'll give you 
in exchange for a bottle of vodka. The 
third you shall have to pay you for 
your trouble.” 

The landlord agreed, as well he might, 
and presently the soldier was seated at 
a good table near a window, with a 
whole bottle of the best vodka, and a 
fine roast goose fresh from the kitchen. 

When he had made an end of the 
goose the soldier laid down his knife 
and fork, tipped the last drops of the 
vodka down his throat, and set the 
bottle upside down upon the table. 
Then he lighted his little pipe, sat back 
on the bench, and took a look out of 
the window to see what was doing in 
the town. 

And there on the other side of the road 
was a fine palace, well carved and 
painted. A year’s work had gone to the 
carving of every door post and window- 
frame. But in all the palace there was 
not one whole pane of glass. 


“ee 


Landlord,” says the soldier, “tell me 
what’s the meaning of this? Why is 
a fine palace like that standing empty 
with broken windows?” 

“It’s a good enough palace,”’ says the 
landlord. “The Tzar built the palace 
for himself, but there’s no living in it 
because of the devils.” 

“Devils?” says the soldier. 

“Devils,” says the landlord. “Every 
night they crowd into the palace, and, 
what with their shouting and yelling 
and screaming and playing cards, and 
all the other deviltries that come into 
their heads, there’s no living in the 
palace for decent folk.” 

“And does nobody clear them out?” 
asked the soldier. 

“Easier said then done,” 
landlord. 

Well, with that the soldier wishes 
good health to the landlord, and sets 
off to see the Tzar. He comes walking 
into the Tzar’s house and gives him a 
salute. 

“Your Majesty,” says he, “will you 
give me leave to spend one night in 
your empty palace?” 

“God bless you,” says the Tzar, “but 
you don’t know what you are asking. 
Foolhardy folk enough have tried to 
spend a night in that palace. They 
went in merry and boasting, but not 
one of them came walking out alive in 
the morning.” 

“What of that?” says the soldier. 
“Water won’t drown a Russian soldier, 
and fire won’t burn him. I have served 
God and the Tzar for twenty-five years 
and am not dead. A single night in 
that palace won’t be the end of me.” 

“But I tell you, a man walks in there 
alive in the evening, and in the morning 
the servants have to search the floor 
for the little bits of his bones.” 

‘None the less,”’ says the soldier, “if 
your Majesty will give me leave . . .” 

“Get along with you and God be 
with you,” says the Tzar. “Spend the 


says the 


night there if you’ve set your heart on it.” 
So the soldier came to the palace 
and stepped in, singing through the 
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empty rooms. He made himself com- 
fortable in the biggest room of all, laid 
his knapsack in a corner and hung his 
sword on a nail, sat down at the table, 
took out his bag of tobacco, filled his 
little pipe, and sat there smoking, ready 
for what might come. 

Twelve o'clock sharp and there was 
a yelling, a shouting, a blowing of horns, 
a scraping of fiddles and every other 
kind of instrument, a noise of dancing, 
of running, of stamping, and the palace 
cram-full of devils making themselves 
at home as if the place belonged to them. 

“And you, soldier?” cried the devils. 
“What are you sitting there so glum 
for, smoking your pipe? There’s smoke 
enough where we have been. Put your 
pipe in your pocket and play a round 
of cards with us.” 

“Right you are,” says the soldier, 
“if you'll play with my cards.” 

**Deal them out,”’ shouted the devils, 
and the soldier put his pipe in his 
pocket and dealt out the cards, while 
the devils crowded round the table 
fighting for room on the benches. 

They played a game and the soldier 


won. They played another and he won 
again. The devils were cunning enough, 


God knows, but not all their cunning 
could win a single game for them. The 
soldier was raking in the money all the 
time. Soon enough the devils had not 
a penny piece between them, and the 
soldier was for putting up his cards and 
lighting his pipe. Content he was, and 
well he might be, with his pockets bulg- 
ing with money. 

“Stop a minute, soldier,” said the 
devils, “‘we've still got sixty bushels of 
silver and forty of gold. We'll play for 
them if you'll give us time to send for 
them.” 

‘*Let’s see the silver,” says the soldier, 
and puts the cards in his pocket. 

Well, they sent a little devil to fetch 
the silver. Sixty times he ran out of the 
room and sixty times he came staggering 
back with a bushel of silver on his 
shoulders. 

The soldier pulled out his cards, and 
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they played on, but it was all the 
same. The devils cheated in every kind 
of way, but could not win a game. 

“Go and fetch the gold,” says the 
oldest devil. 

“Aye, aye, grandfather,” says the 
little devil, and goes scuttling out of 
the room. Forty times he ran out, and 
forty times he came staggering back with 
a bushel of gold between his shoulders. 

They played on. The soldier won 
every game and all the gold, asked if 
they had any more money to lose, put 
his cards in his pocket and lighted his 
pipe. 

The devils looked at all the money 
they had lost. It seemed a pity to lose 
all that good silver and gold. 

“Tear him to pieces, brothers,”’ they 
cried, “tear him to pieces, eat him and 
have done!” 

The soldier tapped his little pipe on 
the table. 

“First make sure,” says he, “who 
eats whom.” And with that he whips 
out his sack, and, says he, to the devils, 
who were all gnashing their teeth and 
making ready to fall on him, “what do 
you call this?” 

“Tt’s a sack,” said the devils. 

“Ts it?” says the soldier. ‘Then, by 
the word of God, get into it!” 

And the next minute all those devils 
were tumbling over one another and 
getting into the sack, squeezing in one 
on the top of another until the last one 
had got inside. Then the soldier tied 
up the sack with a good double knot, 
hung it on a nail, and lay down to sleep. 

In the morning the Tzar sent his 
servants. 

“Go,” says the Tzar, “and see what 
has happened to the soldier who spent 
the night in the empty palace. If the 
unclean spirits have made an end of 
him, then you must sweep up his bones 
and make all clean.” 

The servants came, all ready to lament 
for the brave soldier done to death by 
the unclean spirits, and there was the 
soldier walking cheerfully from one room 
to another, smoking his little pipe. 


‘ 
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“Well done, soldier! We never thought 
to see you alive. And how did you 
spend the night? How did you manage 
against the devils?” 

“Devils?” says the soldier. “I wish 
all men I have played cards against had 
paid their debts so honestly. Have a 
look at the silver and gold I won from 
them. Look at the heaps of money 
lying on the floor.” 

The servants looked at the silver and 
gold and touched it to see if it was real. 
But there was no doubt about that. . . . 
I wish I had more 
in my pocket of the 
same sort. 

“Now, broth- 
ers,” said the sol- 
dier, “off with you 
as quick as you can, 
go and fetch two 
blacksmiths here 
on the run. And 
let them bring with 
them an iron anvil 
and the two heavi- 
est hammers in the 
forge.” 

The servants 
asked no questions, 
but hurried to the 
smithy, and the 
two blacksmiths 
came running, with 
anvil and hammers. 

Giants they were, 
the strongest men 
in all the town. 

“Now,” says the soldier, “take that 
sack from the nail and lay it on the 
anvil and let me see how the _ black- 
smiths of this town can set about their 
work,” 

The blacksmiths took the sack from 
the nail. 

“Devil take it, what a weight,” they 
said to each other. 

And little voices screamed out of the 
sack: ‘We are good folk. We are your 
own people.” 

“Are you?” said the blacksmiths; and 
they laid the sack on the anvil and 
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swung the great hammers, up and down, 
up and down, as if they were beating 
out a lump of iron. 

The devils fared badly in there, and 
worse and worse. The hammers came 
down as if they were going through 
devils, anvil, earth, and all. It was 
more than even devils could bear. 

“Have mercy!” they screamed. ““Have 
mercy, soldier! Let us out again into 
the world, and we'll never forget you 
world without end. And as for this 
palace. . . . No devil shall put the nail 
of the toe of his 
foot in it. We'll 
tell them all. Not 
one shall come 
within a hundred 
miles.” 

The soldier let 
the blacksmiths 
give a few more 
blows, just for luck. 

Then he stopped 
them, and untied 
the mouth of the 
sack. The moment 
he opened it, the 
devils shot out, and 
fled away to hell 
without looking 
right or left in their 
hurry. 

But the soldier 
was no fool, and he 
grabbed one old 
devil by the leg. 

And the devil 
hung gibbering, trying to get away. 
The soldier cut the devil’s hairy wrist 
to the bone, so that the blood flowed, 
took a pen, dipped it in the blood, and 
gave it to the devil. But he never let 
go of his leg. 

“Write,” says he, “that you will be 
my faithful servant.” 

The old devil screamed and wriggled, 
but the soldier gripped him tight. There 
was nothing to be done. He wrote and 
signed in his own blood a promise to 
serve the soldier faithfully where and 
whenever there should be need. Then 
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the soldier let him go, and he went 
hopping and screaming after the others, 
and in a moment had disappeared. 

And so the devils went rushing down 
to hell, aching in every bone of their 
hairy bodies. And they called all the 
other unclean spirits, old and young, 
big and little, and told what had hap- 
pened to them. And they set sentinels 
all round hell, and guards at every gate, 
and ordered them to watch well, and, 
whatever they did, not on any account 
to let in the soldier with the flour sack. 

The soldier went to the Tzar and told 
him how he had dealt with the devils, 
and how henceforth no devil would set 
foot within a hundred miles of the 
palace. 

“If that’s so,” says the Tzar, “we'll 
move at once, and go and live there, and 
you shall live with me and be honored as 
my own brother.”” And with that there 
was a great to-do shifting the bedding 
and tables and benches and all else from 
the old palace to the new, and the soldier 
set up house with the Tzar, living with 
him as his own brother, and wearing fine 
clothes with gold embroidery, and eating 
the: same food as the Tzar, and as much 
of it as he liked. Money to spend he had, 
for he had won from the devils enough 
to last even a spending man a thousand 
years. And he had nothing to spend it 
on. Hens don’t eat gold. No more do 
mice. And there the money lay in a 
corner till the soldier was tired of looking 
at it. 

So the soldier thought he would marry. 
And he took a wife, and in a year’s time 
God gave him a son, and he had nothing 
more to wish for except to see the son 
grow up and turn into a general. 

But it so happened that the little boy 
fell ill, and what was the matter with 
him no one knew. He grew worse and 


worse from day to day, and the Tzar 
sent for every doctor in the country, but 
not one of them did him a halfpenny- 
worth of good. The doctors grew richer 
and the boy grew no better but worse, 
as is often the way. 

The soldier had almost given up hope 
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of saving his son when he remembered 
the old devil who had signed a promise 
written in his own blood to serve the 
soldier faithfully wherever and when- 
ever there should be need. He remem- 
bered this, and said to himself, ‘‘ Where 
the devil has my old devil hidden him- 
self all this time?” 

And he had scarcely said this when 
suddenly there was the little old devil 
standing in front of him, dressed like a 
peasant in a little shirt and breeches, 
trembling with fright and asking, “ How 
can I serve your Excellency?” 

“See here,” says the soldier. “My 
son is ill. Do you happen to know how 
to cure him?” 

The little old devil took a glass from 
his pocket and filled it with cold water 
and set it on the sick child’s forehead. 

“Come here, your Excellency,” says 
he, “and look into the glass of water.” 

The soldier came and looked in the 
glass. 

“* And what does your Excellency see?” 
asked the little old devil, who was so 
much afraid of the soldier that he 
trembled and could hardly speak. 

““T see Death, like a little old woman, 
standing at my son’s feet.” 

“Be easy,’ says the little old devil, 
“for if Death is standing at your son’s 
feet he will be well again. But if Death 
were standing at his head then nothing 
could save him.” 

And with that the little old devil 
lifted the glass and splashed the cold 
water over the sick child, and the next 
minute there was the little boy crawling 
about and laughing and crowing as if 
he had never been sick in his life. 

““Give me that glass,”’ says the soldier, 
“and we'll cry quits.” 

The little old devil gave him the glass. 
And the soldier gave back the promise 
which the devil had signed in his own 
blood. As soon as the little old devil 
had that promise in his hand he gave one 
look at the soldier and fled away as if 
the blacksmiths had only that minute 
stopped beating him on the anvil. 

And the soldier after that set up as 
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a wise man and put all the doctors out 
of business, curing the boyars and 
generals. He would just look in his 
glass, and if Death stood at a sick man’s 
feet, he threw the water over him and 
cured him. If Death stood at the sick 
man’s head, he said, “It’s all up with 
you,” and the sick man died as sure 
as fate. 

All went well until the Tzar himself 
fell ill and sent for the soldier to cure 
him. 

The soldier went in, and the Tzar 
greeted him as his own brother, and 
prayed him to be quick, as he felt the 
sickness growing upon him as he lay. 
The soldier poured cold water in the 
glass, and set it on the Tzar’s forehead, 
and looked and looked again, and saw 
Death standing at the Tzar’s head. 

“OQ Tzar,” says the soldier, “‘it’s all 
up with you. Death is waiting by your 
head, and you have but a few minutes 
to live.” 

“What?” cries the Tzar, “you cure 
my boyars and generals and you will 
not cure me who am Tzar, and have 
treated you as my own born brother. 
If I’ve only a few minutes to live I’ve 
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time enough to give orders for you to be 
beheaded.” 

The soldier thought and thought, and 
he begged Death: ‘“O Death,” says he, 
“give my life to the Tzar and kill me 
instead. Better to die so than to end by 
being shamefully beheaded!” 

He looked once more in the glass, and 
saw that the little old woman Death 
had shifted from the Tzar’s head and 
was now standing at his feet. He picked 
up the glass and splashed the water over 
the Tzar, and there was the Tzar as well 
and healthy as ever he had been. 

“You are my own true brother after 
all,” says the Tzar. “Let us go and 
feast together.” 

But the soldier shook in all his limbs 
and could hardly stand, and he knew 
that his time was come. He prayed 
Death, “O Death, give me just one 
hour to say good-by to my wife and 
my little son.” 

“Hurry up!” says Death. 

And the soldier hurried to his room 
in the palace, said good-by to his wife, 
told his son to grow up and be a general, 
lay down on his bed and grew iller 
every minute. 
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He looked, and there was Death, a 
little old woman, standing by his bed- 
side. 

“Well, soldier,”’ says Death, “you 
have only two minutes left to live!” 

The soldier groaned, and, turning in 
bed, pulled the flour sack from under 
his pillow and opened it. 

“Do you know what this is?” 
he to Death. 

“A sack,” says Death. 

“Well, if it is a sack, get into it!” 
says the soldier. 

Death was into the sack in a moment, 
and the soldier leaped from his bed well 
and strong, tied up the sack with two 
double knots, flung it over his shoulder 
and set out for the deep forest of Brian, 
which is the thickest in all the world. 
He came to the forest and made his way 
into the middle of it, hung the sack from 
the topmost branches of a high poplar 
tree, left it there and came home singing 
songs at the top of his voice and full of 
all kinds of merriment. 

From that time on there was no dying 
in the world. There were births every 
day, and plenty of them, but nobody 
died. It was a poor time for doctors. 
And so it was for many years. Death 
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had come to an end, and it was as if all 
men would live forever. And all the 
time the little old woman, Death, tied 
up in a sack, unable to get about her 
business, was hanging from the top of a 
tall poplar tree away in Brian forest. 

And then one day the soldier was 
walking out to take the air, and he met 
an ancient old crone, so old and so 
ancient that she was like to fall which- 
ever way the wind blew. She tottered 
along, blown this way and that, like a 
blade of withered grass. 

“What an old hag,” said the soldier 
to himself. “It was time for her to die 
a many years ago.” 

“Yes,” says the old crone, with her 
toothless gums mumbling and grumbling 
over her words. “Long ago it was time 
for me to die. When you shut up Death 
in the sack I had only an hour left to 
live. I had done with the world, and 
the world had done with me, and I would 
have been glad to be at peace. Long 
ago my place in heaven was made ready, 
and is empty to this day for I cannot 
die. You, soldier, have sinned before 
God and before man. You have sinned 
a sin that God will not forgive. I am 


not the only soul in the world who is 
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tortured as Iam. Mine is not the only 
place that is growing dusty in heaven. 
Hundreds and thousands of us who 
should have died drag on in misery 
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about the world. And but for you we 
should now be resting in peace.” 

The soldier began to think. And 
he thought of all the other old men and 
women he had kept from the rest that 
God had made ready for them. ‘“‘ There 
is no doubt about it,” thinks he; “I 
had better let Death loose again. No 
matter if I am the first of whom she 
makes an end. I have sinned many 
sins, not counting this one. Better go 
to the other world now and bear my 
punishment while I am strong, for when 
I am very old it will come worse to me 
to be tortured.” 

So he set off to the forest of Brian, 
which is the thickest in all the world. 
He found the poplar tree, and saw 
the sack hanging from the topmost 
branches, swinging this way and that 
as the wind blew. 

‘Well, Death, are you alive up there?” 
the soldier shouted against the wind. 

And a little voice, hardly to be heard, 
answered from the sack: “Alive, little 
father!” 

So the soldier climbed up the tree, 
took down the sack, and carried it home 
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over his shoulder. He said good-by to 
his wife and his son, who was now a 
fine young lad. Then he went into his 
own room, opened the bag, lay down 
upon the bed, and begged Death to 
make an end of him. 

And Death, in the form of a little 
old woman, crept trembling out of the 
sack, looking this way and that, for she 
was very much afraid. As soon as she 
saw the soldier she bolted through the 
door, and ran away as fast as her little 
old legs could carry her. “The devils 
can make an end to you if they like,” 
she shrieked, “but you don’t catch me 
taking a hand in it.” 

The soldier sat up in the bed and 
knew that he was alive and well. Trou- 
bled he was as to what to do next. 
Thinks he, “I'd better get straight along 
to hell, and let the devils throw me into 
the boiling pitch, and stew me until 
all my sins are stewed out of me.” 

So he said good-by to everybody, 
took his sack in his hands and set off to 
hell by the best road he could find. 

Well, he walked on and on, over hill 
and valley and through the deep forest, 
until he came at last to the kingdom of 
the unclean. There were the walls of 
hell and the gates of hell, and as he 
looked he saw that sentinels were stand- 
ing at every gate. 

As soon as he came near a gate the 
devil doing sentry-go calls out: 

“Who goes there?” 

“A sinful soul come to you to be 
stewed in the boiling pitch.” 











“NO, SOLDIER! THERE'S NO PLACE FOR 
YOU HERE” 


“And what is that you’ve got in your (@ 


hand?” 

“A sack.” 

And the devil yelled out at the top of 
his voice and gave the alarm. From all 
sides the unclean spirits rushed up and 
began closing every gate and window 
in hell with strong bolts and bars. 

And the soldier walked round hell 
outside the walls, unable to get in. 

He cried out to the Prince of Hell: 

“Let me into hell, I beg you. I 
have come to you to be tormented, be- 
cause I have sinned before God and 
before man.” 

“No,” shouted the Prince of Hell, 
“IT won't let you in. Go away. Go 
away, I tell you. Go away anywhere 
you like. There’s no place for you here.” 

The soldier was more troubled than 
ever. 

“Well,” says he, “if you won’t let me 
in, you won't. I'll go away if you will 
give me two hundred sinful souls. I 
will take them to God, and perhaps, 
when he sees them, he will forgive me 
and let me into heaven.” 

“T'll throw in another fifty,” says the 
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Prince of Hell, “if only you'll get away 
from here.” 

And he told the lesser devils to count 
out two hundred and fifty sinful souls 
and to let them out quickly at one of 
the back doors of hell, while he held the 
soldier in talk, so that the soldier should 
not slip in while the sinful souls were 
going out. 

It was done, and the soldier set off for 
heaven with two hundred and fifty sinful 
souls behind him, marching in column 
of route, as the soldier made them for 
the sake of order and decency. 

Well, they marched on and on, and 
in the end they came to heaven, and 
stopped before the very gates of Paradise. 

And the holy apostles, standing in the 
gateway of Paradise, said: ‘‘Who are 
you?” 

“T am the soldier who hung Death 
in a sack, and I have brought two hun- 
dred and fifty sinful souls from hell in 
hope that God will pardon my sins and 
let me into Paradise.” 
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And the apostles went to the Lord, 
and told him that the soldier had come, 
and brought with him two hundred and 
fifty sinful souls. 

And God said: “Let in the sinful 
souls, but do not let in the soldier.” 

The apostles went back to the gate- 
way, and opened the gates and told the 
souls they might come in. But when 
the soldier tried to march in at the head 
of his company they stopped him, and 
said, “No, soldier! There’s no place 
for you here.” 

So the soldier took one of the sinful 
souls aside and gave that soul his sack, 
and told him: “‘As soon as you are 
through the gates of Paradise, open the 
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sack and shout out ‘Into the sack, 
soldier!” You will do this because I 
brought you here from hell.” 

And the sinful soul promised to do 
this for the soldier. 

But when that sinful soul went 
through the gates into Paradise, for 
very joy it forgot about the soldier, 
and threw away the sack somewhere 
in Paradise, where it may be lying to 
this day. 

And so the soldier, after waiting a 
long time, went slowly back to earth. 
Death would not take him. There was 
no place for him in Paradise and no 
place for him in Hell. For all I know 
he may be living yet. 


PORTALS OF THE DAWN 


BY ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


ARTH yields to man no more delicious joy 
Than for a vivid moment to recapture 

The magic world he dwelt in as a boy; 

To know the tang of grapes again—the rapture 
Of forest brooks, the scent of whittled ash, 

The glamour of the pirate beacon’s glow, 
And spirit casements opening for a flash 

On sunrise heavens of the long ago. 


Earth yields to man no more insidious pain 
Than when his dulling senses yearn to be 
Tasting the old sweet sting of love again, 
The old sharp kelpy fragrance of the sea; 
Only to find how far his feet have gone 
Forth from the dewy portals of the dawn. 
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VOTER WHO WILL 





NOT VOTE 


BY SAMUEL SPRING 


HE right of free men to rule them- 

selves by the ballot seems celestial 
in its sanction. All Americans boast of 
enjoying it. Orators passionately play 
the gamut of human emotions in praise 
of it until they reach the final note of en- 
nui. On the Fourth of July we cele- 
brate it proudly as our heritage and our 
portion in life. Indeed, most of us would 
die to maintain the right to repre- 
sentation in government. 

And yet on the rainy election morning, 
when “the fate of the nation hangs in 
the balance,” from a fourth to a half of 
us invariably do not vote. We either 
oversleep, and thus are too rushed to 
catch our train, or procrastinate until 
the afternoon and then completely for- 
get about voting. Some of us even fail 
to remember that there was any election 
at all! And many are so indifferent that 
they fail to place their names on the 
election lists by registering. 

We talk constantly of “pull” in 
American politics. It is an unhappy, 
literal truth that the basic “‘pull”’—the 
“pull” that counts and rules—is the 
tugging and hauling by the party leaders 
to drag the recalcitrant, oversleeping, 
procrastinating voter to the polls. Al- 
most a majority of us are willing to dis- 
franchise ourselves by letting the other 
fellow’s vote decide the election. What 
does one vote more or less matter, we 
lazily say. 

Most of us at heart are only school- 

We know we ought to vote; vet 
subtle elixir—or poison—of in- 
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dolence and procrastination sways us. 
Because the sly politician, who supplies 
carriages and automobiles for the voter 
to ride in and henchmen to corral the 
voter and place him in the waiting con- 
veyance, can almost always win the 


election, we have hard-faced political 
bosses who rule us. We talk bitterly of 
corrupt bosses and jeer and storm at 
machine rule—yet we regularly over- 
look the small detail of throwing the 
bosses out of power by voting. The 
bosses know too well that our bark is 
worse than our bite, so they provide the 
automobiles and the henchmen—and go 
through life gayly secure and openly 
defiant. 

Let some ambitious young man who 
has been placed in office by a boss set 
out to fight the people’s fight. Let him 
wage a spectacular battle and illumine 
the heavens with eloquence. Let him 
pride himself upon his vast achieve- 
ments and rejoice, like another St. 
George, at his courage in assailing the 
dragon. Chances are, unless he is a 
Roosevelt at the right twist in public 
affairs, he will find himself, at the crisis, 
stabbed to death at the polls. The 
voters may admire and praise him. They 
may feel proud of him—even grateful. 
Yet they will not walk a block to vote 
for him. And the political boss who 
pulls his voters to the ballot box by his 
party organization calmly buries the 
people’s friend at the polls. Yet we 
tell ourselves that he was honest and 
independent and therefore the machine 
murdered him. 

“He has lots of friends,”’ experienced 
politicians often say about a candidate. 
What they mean is that there are 
many in the community who not merely 
admire their hero but who admire him 
so strongly that they will not forget to 
vote for him. And it is votes that count. 

Here in America there has been too 
marked a tendency to view democracy 
as a sunlit Arcadia. We have failed to 
give due consideration to human nature 
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in devising our machinery of govern- 
ment. No educator or parent to-day 
overlooks the fact that if boys were left 
free to go to school or not as they 
pleased our whole educational system 
would collapse like a house of cards. 
Fortunately, men are older and maturer 
than our school children and show less 
of that delicious, lethal yearning for the 
primrose path leading to the everlasting 
bonfire. Yet if we desire to improve 
American politics, establish efficiency 
and economy in government, and thus 
reduce the crushing calamity of high 
taxes that is overwhelining us, we must 
increase the number of those who vote— 
particularly at the less important state 
and local elections—by penetrating be- 
yond the romance and hopeful idealism 
of democracy and grappling with the 
naked realities of human nature. 

It is clear to-day that the cost of 
government is becoming a serious mod- 
ern problem. Until recently most of us 
accepted our government as a noble ab- 
straction. It did not penetrate inti- 
mately into our lives. Yet when the 
Selective Service Act was enforced, and 
the hand of the government reached into 
American homes and selected the young- 
est and fittest for the perilous duel with 
death, we suddenly came to feel the 
overwhelming and supreme obligation 
of the citizen in a free government. So, 
too, to-day when so many of us are 
paying income taxes to both state and 
nation—and we often have to borrow the 
money in order to do so—we have come 
to understand that government and the 
cost of government is a serious affair. 

After all the fond hopes that we had 
and the oceans of eloquence and prom- 
ises with which Congress deluged the 
nation, the Federal tax burden has been 
reduced but little. It is probable that 
in the next few years taxes will increase 
rather than decrease. Our complex 


industrial life has made it necessary for 

the government to afford so much 

protection to the individual, and the 

attitude of mind of modern civilization 

requires so many conveniences, that 
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governmental machinery is becoming ex- 
tremely involved and extremely ex- 
pensive. Our street cars for example 
we consider an elementary necessity. It 
is probable that, if they are to survive, 
the taxpayer will have to contribute 
something to their support. In many 
places he is doing so already. The 
tendency of modern civilization is al- 
ways toward greater complexity and 
involvement, and this in turn always 
requires a greater degree of govern- 
mental protection and aid. Such in- 
creased governmental aid, it must be 
remembered, will require an increased 
public expenditure. 

Unquestionably, our government to- 
day is run, on the whole, at an extraor- 
dinarily unnecessary expense and _ in- 
volves a dismal waste. The experience 
we had with the governmental control 
of the railroads and more particularly 
the wild orgy of the shipping board in- 
dicate this to us clearly. Of course, 
these were war expenditures and the 
ordinary machinery of government is 
not so distorted and voracious as were 
our railroads and our shipping board. 
Yet they illustrate the extreme of an 
unquestioned truth. We must, if we are 
to keep the burden of taxes at what it 
is, or reduce it in view of the constantly 
expanding governmental functions, 
create efficiency and economy in govern- 
ment. 

Efficiency and economy are ideals that 
have been boldly promised in almost 
every election from the beginning of our 
government. To-day we must begin to 
translate these terms into reality. Other- 
wise we shall find ourselves so hardened 
that life will be intolerable. We can- 
not have efficiency and economy so long 
as we are ruled by a class of bosses who 
exist by virtue of machines which they 
have built up and which enable them 
to exploit the public and reimburse 
their henchmen for their labor. Unless 
a greater number of the voters go to the 
polls, and vote without being pulled and 
hauled there by the bosses through their 
machine organization, we cannot expect 
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either efficiency or economy in govern- 
ment. 

» Our present system of absentee voting 
—of letting the other fellows’ votes 
decide the election because we are so 
lazy that we feel that one vote more or 
less does not matter—not only creates 
but demands a boss system. Our 
bosses are to be honored. They at 
least drag a respectable minority to 
the polls and thus prevent freaks and 
sinister cliques with no sense of morality 
from capturing our local governments. 
Political banditry is all too frequent in 
American politics. We are slowly ac- 
cumulating a picaresque political liter- 
ature. Men who have the ideals of Jesse 
James and use lung power and spurious 
promises instead of bullets, insults and 
vituperation instead of dynamite, hold 
too much power. Were it not for our 
wiser and more discreet political bosses, 
who are able to drive away and defeat 
the minorities supporting political ban- 
dits, by dragging a sizable minority 
of votes to the polls, we should have a 
much larger army of unscrupulous 
adventurers, collecting even higher taxes 
from us as tribute and even ransom. 

Of course, at times the people revolt. 
They sweep out the bandits—and even 
the bosses—from power. And _ then, 
having roused themselves and walked 
to the polls, they immediately slump 
off into indifference and forgetfulness 
again. Once more they forget or are 
too lazy to walk those few magic blocks. 
Government by political revolution— 
as ours so often is in local affairs—is 
dangerous and grotesquely expensive. 

Once create a means by which the 
vast majority of our voters will always 
go to the polls, rain or shine, at every 
election, whether a President or local 
board of water or gas commissioners are 
to be chosen, and we shall not only hurl 
into oblivion political bandits, who live 
by the vote of small minorities who al- 
ways vote, but we shall also readily up- 
set and even destroy the rule of our 


bosses. And if this is not thought de- 


sirable, consider the municipal govern- 
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ment to-day of three of our largest 
American cities—New York, Chicago, 
and Boston. 

The salient objection to bandit and 
boss rule is not that it is tyrannical and 
immoral and undemocratic—it is far too 
expensive. A political boss must com- 
pensate his henchmen who lead the 
voters to the polls on election day. He 
must maintain a large army of workers 
for this purpose, not only on election 
day but throughout the year. Only 
the amateur reformer thinks he can 
play politics on election day and forget 
“fences” and friends throughout the 
rest of the year. Now this vast political 
army maintained largely for the purpose 
of getting out the votes must be com- 
pensated. The political boss pays his 
organization out of the public treasury. 
Since he can pay only when successful, 
he pays handsomely. Taxes, therefore, 
soar, and the voter who will not vote 
pays and groans. The luxury of not 
walking a few blocks to vote is far more 
expensive than he dreams. 

What is more, minority rule, or party 
organization, chills and decays that 
which is indispensable in free govern- 
ment — independent idealism. The 
honest man who votes feels that his vote 
is destroyed by his honest neighbor who 
does not vote. He loses hope and talks 
of “pull” and “graft” and wooden- 
headed Congressmen. No man of in- 
dependent instincts and clear vision 
cares to meddle with politics. He can- 
not build up an elaborate machinery by 
political bribery in order to drag voters 
to the polls; and he knows human 
nature well enough to understand that 
comparatively few men can be relied 
upon to vote regularly because of free- 
will and a mere sense of obligation. And 
not caring to be slaughtered at the 
polls, he dreams of Arcadia instead of 
entering actively into politics. 

No wonder our political bandits and 
bosses in private jeer and sneer at the 
voter. Public opinion? They consider 
it comparable to a sleepy, hornless cow, 
or a decrepit elephant, unaware that it 
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has so much power and strength. ‘‘The 
public? It sulks and groans and threat- 
ens—but almost always forgets to vote. 
So why dread the public?”’ So speak 
our politicians, who perhaps have just 
come from a public legislative hearing 
on some problem of vital and moving 
public concern where only a few freaks 
and windbags have appeared. Thus 
our political rulers prepare foolish, 
threadbare political slander and gossip 
for election day in order to encourage 
those whom they can drag to the polls, 
and continue undisturbed in their 
scarcely hidden contempt for the public 
and the slothful voter. 

The facts are significant. According 
to the last census, there are in America 
over fifty-four millions of men and 
women classed as citizens of twenty- 
one years of age and oyer. In the last 
election of November, 1920, despite 
the fact that we were keyed up by a great 
war, and despite the fact that the foreign 
policy of the nation at issue was of 
greater importance than any problem 
which had confronted the voter for a 
generation, and also despite the large 
expenditure of money by the two 
parties, only 26,000,479 voters went to 
the polls. In other words less than one 
half of those who could vote, voted. 
And consider what happens in a local 
election. On an average, not more than 
one tenth of our voters attend party 
primaries. In Boston less than one 
third of the registered voters cast their 
vote for city councilmen or school com- 
mitteemen in a recent minor election. 
Multiplication of figures is of no avail. 
These illustrative figures indicate fairly 
well the prevailing situation. 

Of course, the situation is not so bad 
as it seems at first glance. A great 
number of the women who had newly 
received the vote had not had time to 
register and vote in the last Presidential 
election. The electoral machinery in 


many parts of the country was not 
geared up to so large a representation. 
Moreover, the number of those men 
and women who are in our penal 


institutions or who are disqualified as 
paupers from voting is considerable. 
Again many of those eligible to vote 
were over seventy years of age and 
physically unable to go to the polls. A 
large portion of our population is con- 
stantly moving from residence to resi- 
dence, or traveling about the country, 
and cannot establish a voting resi- 
dence. Yet if we deduct ten million 
voters because of these natural dis- 
qualifying qualities, we find that about 
a third of the remaining eligible voters 
failed to go to the polls. And the Presi- 
dential election of last year repre- 
sented the high tide in political interest. 
When an off-year election is held or a 
municipal or local contest is involved, 
the vote slumps dramatically. As a 
rule, a minority decides our municipal 
and state elections in non-Presidential 
years in America. 

It is futile to speak of methods of 
enticing the voter to the polls. The time 
has come when we must cease indulging 
in the fond hope that we can educate the 
public through a sense of patriotism 
to vote. Putting aside the truth of the 
schoolboy, we must bear in mind the 
fact that taxes are not collected through 
patriotism but through compulsion. 
We found it inadvisable to raise an 
army in the recent war by voluntary 
choice. Our courts could not function a 
single day without our judges holding 
complete control over the bodies of those 
who disobey. The Boston Police strike 
illustrated all too vividly what would 
happen in any of our communities if 
for an instant we remove the police who 
are persistently and everlastingly sup- 
pressing the criminal element, and who 
are never able to do more than sit on 
the lid. Turn where you will in govern- 
ment, you will find that about the only 
function which is placed on a purely 
idealistic, voluntary basis is that of 
voting. We must look upon govern- 
ment and the right to vote as a serious 
obligation and place it upon a more 
practical basis. 

Indeed it is not fair to the voter to 
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picture him merely as a slothful, pro- 
erastinating dunce who is moved by in- 
dolent impulses. Some writers have 
glibly marveled at the fact that the 
American public crowds stockrooms in 
order to watch the stock ticker, jams 
our streets to see the returns of a world’s 
baseball series, devours extras like a 
fiery dragon, and yet stubbornly refuses 
either to go to the polls or to study 
governmental problems. 

Yet on election night we always have 
a great crowd on the streets anxious to 
hear the results. When the President 
comes to town, everybody forgets work 
in order to see him. If the number of 
people who flock to see a Presidential 
parade would vote at a primary or a 
municipal election, the result would be 
widely different. 

Those who compare the eagerness of 
the voter to read the stock ticker or 
attend sporting events with his failure 
to vote, overlook human nature. We 
are living in a distracting, harrowing 
age, where a great strain is imposed 
upon us all. Monotony and nervous 
exhaustion are the twin demons of 
modern-city civilization. «We cry out 
for relaxation, for relief, for excitement 
before all else. Watching the stock 
ticker affords us the gambler’s joy and 
relief. Watching the baseball scores and 
parades is a form of amusement that 
appeals to those of us who live under 
the blight of our modern cities. 

But voting is a duty. Like going to 
school, it is the right thing to do, but 
it is neither interesting, exciting, nor 
enjoyable. The voter to-day has prob- 
lems and troubles enough in order to 
fight off the undying wolf from his door- 
step, and cannot be expected to vote 
unless he is summoned to the polls in 
some unmistakable, vigorous manner. 
We must sadly remind him that he has 
one more duty added to his burden. 
He must vote as well as pay taxes. 
Voting cannot be continued as a side 
issue or an act of patriotism. 

Compulsory voting! That suggestion 
is no sooner made than there comes to 
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one’s mind the difficulty of putting over 
one half of our voters in jail because 
they will not vote. And nothing is more 
futile than to enact unenforcible laws. 
Are we confronted with the bare wall of 
reality beyond which we cannot go, and 
is it impossible by any device to bring 
the duty of voting in line with the force 
requiring attendance at school or the 
payment of taxes? In a word, is there 
a practical way of enforcing the obli- 
gation to vote? 

The practical experiment in other 
countries to’ increase the attendance at 
the polls casts a little light upon the 
problems. Belgium has had compulsory 
voting since 1892. A voter who fails to 
go to the polls in the absence of a satis- 
factory excuse is punished for his first 
offense by a reprimand or by a fine of 
from one to three francs; for a second 
offense within six years by a fine of 
from three to twenty francs; for a third 
offense his name is posted in a public 
place; after his fourth offense his name 
is removed from the voting list for ten 
years, he is fined, and he is held in- 
eligible to hold any public office. 
Professor Leon Duprez, formerly of the 
University of Louvain, who has made a 
thorough study of this problem in Bel- 
gium, has concluded that this system 
has been very successful in Belgium. 
During the last twenty years only 6 
per cent, and at times even as low as 4 
per cent of the voters have failed to go 
to the polls. When it is remembered 
that many electors die or move or suffer 
from some other disability between the 
time that the election lists are made up 
and the day of election, the conclusion 
seems reasonable that from only 2 to 
3 per cent of the voters in Belgium 
failed to vote. 

On the other hand, Spain has had a 
system of compulsory voting since 
1907, which consists of publication of 
the delinquent voter’s name for a first 
offense, and an additional tax levy of 
2 per cent upon his tax for his subse- 
quent offenses, which has not tended to 
improve the situation. Probably one 
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third of the residents of Spain who have 
the right of suffrage do not vote. Yet a 
most significant distinction must be 
made between places like Catalonia, the 
Basque provinces, and Navarre, where 
the people are better educated and 
where 90 per cent of the electoral 
body attend the polls—a surprisingly 
high average—and such other regions as 
Andalusia where illiteracy prevails and 
where from only one third to one half of 
the people vote. In Austria since 1907 
several provinces have adopted com- 
pulsory voting with fair success. In 
Switzerland, in the cantons of Zurich, 
Schaffhausen, St. Gallen, Aargau, and 
Thurgau, the system of compulsory 
voting by fining prevails, with the result 
that an average vote of 70 to 80 per 
cent is cast, which is a higher per- 
centage than that which prevails in 
other cantons. 

Tt must be remembered that in most 
of the Catholic countries in Europe 
elections are held on Sundays, which 
makes it easier for the peop!e to go to 
the polls. Yet the tendency to-day in 
America is to have election day a holi- 
day, and this does not improve the 
situation markedly. No country in 
Europe has such frequent elections as 
America. If the referendum, recall, and 
direct primary are to be applied as their 
advocates desire, we shall have fre- 
quent elections indeed in America. The 
duty of attending all these elections is 
an exacting but not a heavy burden. If 
we believe in the vote of the people, 
then we must be practical enough to be 
willing to expect the people to vote at all 
elections. 

Should we adopt a system of fines in 
this country, or should we adopt a 
system of publishing the delinquent 
voter’s name? Tllinois has a rather 


amusing provision that only those who 
refuse to vote are forced to do jury 
service duty. Yet the efficient admin- 
istration of justice requires able jury- 
men. Such a provision adversely affects 
the courts and the administration of 
justice. In 


Kansas City, Missouri, 
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provision was made that a poll tax of 
two dollars and fifty cents should be 
levied upon every male citizen of legal 
age excepting those who voted. This 
the Missouri Supreme Court held un- 
constitutional in an unsatisfactory de- 
cision that seems without merit. 

The practical approach to compulsory 
voting is to link it directly with the 
payment of taxes. Those who fail to 
vote increase the cost of our govern- 
ment, and thus increase the taxes which 
must be paid by the conscientious 
citizen. The burden of taxes is getting 
to be a serious question, and the most 
desirable way to encourage more effi- 
cient government is to link such encour- 
agement directly with the payments of 
taxes. To-day the income tax is en- 
forced by the federal government and 
prevails in many of our states. It is 
rapidly spreading throughout the coun- 
try. Under the income tax a certain 
amount, usually one thousand dollars 
in the case of a single person and two 
thousand dollars in the case of a married 
person, is deducted from the tax- 
payer’s income before taxes are assessed. 

Would it not be simple to arrange to 
deduct, say, only one half of this 
exemption, or three fifths from the in- 
come of the taxpayer who does not 
vote at all elections simply because he 
is slothful or forgetful? The difficulties 
involved of checking up would not be 
great, because the tax collector could 
take the voting list, and in the absence 
of adequate explanation from those who 
do not vote, simply increase the tax 
bill. This procedure would seem to be 
more desirable than adding a penalty 
by way of a percentage of a tax, be- 
cause taxes vary and it would be per- 
haps unfair to allow a wealthy man ten 
or fifteen times greater credit for his 
voting than a man of small income. To 
decrease uniformly the amount that can 
be deducted from the taxpayer’s in- 
come before the tax is assessed, is a 
simple, fair, and equitable method of 
enforcing the vote. It is also possible 
where a state income tax does not pre- 
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vail, to follow the Missouri plan of im- 
posing a poll tax which shall be paid 
by the voter who does not vote. 

The details of such a change in our 
electoral machinery must be altered in 
view of local conditions. For example, 
it would be impossible to apply com- 
pulsory voting in any form to primary 
elections, because the state cannot force 
a man to join a party and take part in a 
party vote. A uniform plan therefore 
should not be suggested. But the fact 
remains clear that if we are going to have 
compulsory voting in any form, it can 
best be worked out by a method where- 
by the voter whe refuses to vote is 
denied certain exemptions under his 
tax, which should be enjoyed only by 
those citizens who walk to the polls and 
do their duty on election day. By 
some such method we shall greatly in- 
crease the number of votes cast and 
decrease the influence of our political 
bandits and bosses who are _ piling 
mountains of taxes upon taxes, because 
of their inefficiency. This burden in 
truth is tribute which they exact in 
order to maintain their political armies 
who get out the vote. 

Of course, bringing the voter to the 
polls alone is not sufficient. Intelligent 
voting is necessary. Voters must make 
themselves familiar with the issues and 
cast a helpful ballot. The question of 
information on political issues and the 
commercialism and venalism of our 
press are grave American problems. 
Yet they represent additional difficul- 
ties, apart from the question of com- 
pulsory voting. Fortunately we have 
in this country a relatively small pro- 
portion of illiteracy. And patriotism 
is abundant, although sufficient energy 
to vote is not. As soon as the voter 
is forced to vote he will give some con- 
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sideration to how he will vote and will 
study our public questions more care- 
fully. 

There are those, needless to say, who 
will feel that voting should be kept 
upon a voluntary basis and that to 
make it compulsory or to link it up with 
the payment of sordid taxes will chill 
patriotism and destroy American ideals. 
Those who cling to that view are to be 
admired for their faith. They can only 
keep from being jarred by not observing 
who fails to vote. They refuse to face 
the grim realities of modern government. 
They cling to their ideals and thereby 
allow bandits and bosses to rule. 

The weight of modern taxation is 
becoming so great that it is beginning 
to be almost a spiritual problem in the 
effects that it has upon the individual’s 
life and his happiness. It is beginning 
to discourage initiative and deaden 
ambition. It is the most potent force 
rushing us toward socialism, if any 
force can bring us there. 

So we are rapidly approaching the 
time when we must bring voting into 
line with all the other functions and 
duties of government, and thus rigor- 
ously and with grim determination, set 
out to decrease the cost of government. 
Government can only be made both 
beneficent and inexpensive when we 
strangle our political bandits and bosses 
and establish genuine free government. 
To do that we must have the ballot 
box represent the will of the majority no 
matter how uninteresting the problem 
may be. The voter may lag on the way 
to the polls like the schoolboy; he may 
creep with snail-like pace. But when we 
force him to the polls instead of letting 
him turn into other paths, voting, like 
education, will have a firm basis founded 
upon the realities of human nature. 
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TO ALBANY BY WAY OF YESTERDAY 


BY SARAH COMSTOCK 


LBANY stages will leave New York 
every day at ten o’clock in the morning; 
arrive at Albany the fourth day at nine 
o'clock in the morning. Fare of each paffen- 
ger feven dollars. 


It appealed to us. The Artist and I 
are by nature leisurely—or, at any rate, 
we are leisurely in our leisure hours, 
which is more than can be said of most 
of our fellow countrymen—and as for the 
Wife, it struck home to her practical 
sense of values. 

“To get four days of travel for seven 
dollars when the railroad is offering only 
four hours for four dollars and sixty-one 
cents is a chance that we can’t let slip!” 
she cried. “‘We must engage our seats 
in the stagecoach at once!” 

“Hm—-pretty late in the season—- 
December first,” the Artist. demurred. 
“However,” he went on to concede, 
“there’s color in the river—effects of 
light may be interesting—browns and 
grays in the landscape rather subtle—” 
I could see that his palette was secretly 
smacking its lips. 

With frank greed I snatched at the 
prospect. “‘The veritable old Post Road! 
Eighteenth-century taverns still stand- 
ing, perhaps—who knows? And the 
whole way must be haunted by ghosts of 
other days. It will be our own fault if at 
least one ghost doesn’t somewhere sneak 
forth to meet us. 


It is not at all likely that the average 
New-Yorker en route to Albany to-day, 
gazing forth from tobacco-scented and 
upholstered luxury upon sixty miles an 
hour of highly ornate scenery, does much 
reflecting upon the vicissitudes of his an- 
cestors’ travel over the same way. In 
the first place, the New-Yorker isn’t in- 
clined to reflect much, anyhow, and 


when his mind does pause to browse it 
greatly prefers the pleasures of the near 
future to the hardships of the distant 
past. 

The earliest New-Yorker set off for 
Albany with his wife on the pillion be- 
hind him—a padded cushion with a sort 
of platform stirrup which assisted the 
lady to maintain the dignity demanded 
by the costume of that period. They 
followed bridle paths that were but 
broadenings of the Indian trails; and as 
travel increased with the years and these 
bridle paths broadened in turn into 
wagon roads, and chairs, gigs, and 
chaises, light vehicles of two wheels, 
were seen here and there, the way still 
led up hill and down dale, around a 
fallen tree or into the depths of a gully, 
in the same capricious fashion as that of 
the earlier footpaths. 

An attempt was made, in 1703, to 
correct the bad manners of this incor- 
rigible route, when an Act was passed by 
the Provincial Legislature, ordaining 
that a “Publick and Common General 
Highway” be extended from “King’s 
Bridge in the County of Westchester 
through the same County of West- 
chester, Dutchess County, and _ the 
County of Albany, of the breadth of four 
rods, English measurement, at the least, 
to be, continue and remain forever, the 
Publick Common General Road and 
Highway from King’s Bridge aforesaid 
to the ferry at Crawlier over against the 
city of Albany.” This was the original 
Post Road, and to a large extent the 
present familiar, docile, and gasoline- 
scented highway coincides with it; but 
there remain to this day certain stretches 
now almost forgotten and deserted that 
once echoed to the hoofs of those old- 
time horseback jaunts, to the thunder of 


the old-time stage; they lead through as 
wild and romantic a solitude as any 
novelist of the late eighteenth or early 
nineteenth century could ask for a back- 
ground of peril, slayings, and true love. 

It was in 1786 that “modern” trans- 
portation appeared. In that year Isaac 
Van Wyck, Talmage Hall, and John 
Kenny stepped forth from the obscurity 
of their Columbia County occupations 
into the public eye, and obtained from 
the Legislature the exclusive right to 
“erect, set up, and carry on, and drive 
stage wagons between New York and 
Albany on the east side of the river, for 
a period of ten years, forbidding all oppo- 
sition to them under penalty of two hun- 
dred pounds.” The fare that these 
pioneers of transportation were allowed 
to charge was not to exceed fourpence a 
mile; they were required to make the 
trip at least once a week, and they must 
pledge themselves to provide covered 
wagons and four horses to draw them. 
Cortlandt Street was announced as their 
starting point (later changed to Broad- 
way and Twenty-third Street) and they 
were to follow the Post Road, finally 
crossing the Hudson at the Greenbush 
ferry and proudly entering the city of 
Albany. 

And so, to follow likewise, did we 
mount our phantom coach. Those whom 
we met en route never started at the 
sight of our egg-shaped vehicle, at the 
rumble of our wheels over some ancient 
covered bridge. They offered well- 
meaning but blind sympathy for “such 
a long walk” here, or “such hard motor- 
ing” there, as we varied our jaunt ac- 
cording to whim, wind, and weather. 
But for us the whip cracked, the horses 
lunged, the vehicle reeled—we were off! 
River and Highlands and misty Blue 
Mountains, rocky road and velvet valley 

all ahead of us, all luring us, all draw- 
ing us irresistibly onward into the 


‘ 


glamour of a century flown. 

Our coach was the typical American 
stage wagon of over a century ago, built 
to carry ten or eleven passengers and the 
driver, al! facing forward from four 
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bench seats. Eight slender pillars sup- 
ported its light roof, and three large 
leather curtains hung from this roof, one 
on each side and the third behind, to be 
rolled up or lowered as the passengers 
wished. 

The Artist, in the childish spirit char- 
acteristic of his calling, chose to sit up 
in front with the driver. The Wife and 
I, finding no doors at the sides, were 
obliged to clamber in over the front 
wheels. Fortunately we managed to get 
the rear seat, which, as ““The Stranger in 
America” wrote long ago, is “the most 
esteemed because you can rest your 
shaken frame against the back part of 
the wagon.” Little did we wot at that 
hour, however, just how shaken our poor 
frames were to be later on! 

“Be careful, both of you,” warned the 
Artist, “to maintain your reputation for 
youthful grace. “The Stranger” wrote 
(here he pretentiously drew forth a 
portly volume): “‘It is laughable to see 
women crawling to this (esteemed) seat. 
If they have to be late they have to 
straddle over the men seated farther in 
front.’ 

“One never has to be late,” rejoined 
the Wife, with dignity and significance. 
(Morpheus had that very morning 
wooed and won him back to somnolent 
arms even while the repeater was repeat- 
ing, and he had been obliged to forego 
the omelet altogether.) ‘When travel- 
ing by eighteenth-century stage one 
must make an especial point of being 
prompt. . . . Dear me! Where shall I 
put my two suit cases? And one of them 
so dreadfully big; but I’m certain they 
don’t exceed the fourteen pounds of bag- 
gage allowed per passenger, and I 
couldn't leave the blue taffeta behind—” 

“There’s nothing for it but to keep 
your baggage with you,” I groaned, hav- 
ing just made the discovery myself. “I 
remember now—Thomas Twining, trav- 
eling in 1795, warned us. He wrote, 
‘Each person is expected to stow his 
things as he can under his seat or legs.’”” 

“When traveling by eighteenth-cen- 
tury stage,’ observed the Artist, delib- 




















THE FIRST TRAIN FROM 


erately striking a match, “‘one must 
make an especial point of being com- 
pact.” And he gave a smug tuck to his 
one small bag, and vanished compla- 
cently behind a wreath of smoke. 

As the twentieth-century hotel and 
the limited train of to-day are closely 
associated in the traveler’s mind, so, in 
old days, were the tavern and the stage- 
coach. The tavern was the center of the 
town, where townspeople and travelers 
met; it was the one available stopping 
place and relay station for the coach. 
We could never have made a proper start 
from Twenty-third Street without a peep 
at the Buck’s Horn, only a block to the 
south. 

This famous road house was. one of 
the most popular in New York for many 
a year, and its sign, the actual head and 
horns of a buck, was known to all who 
traveled what was in old days the 
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Bloomingdale Road. Being near the 
starting point of the Albany stage, its 
good cheer speeded many a _ parting 
guest on his way up the Hudson. Only 
its memory exists to-day, a genial shade 
lurking among skyscrapers. 

The Blue Bell was our next tavern 
stop, and we had it upon the mental 
map as having stood on the lane leading 
to Fort Washington, 18Ist Street. We 
could inquire in the neighborhood, we 
thought. 

“Blue Bell?” repeated the oldest- 
looking grocer we could find. “I never 
heard of it, and I’ve been here along time. 
But there’s an apartment house down 
there with some kind o’ fancy name. 
Maybe that’s what you're lookin’ for.” 

New York hangs few wreaths upon 
the tombstones of its memories. No 
one whom we met in the neighborhood 
could point out the site of that vanished 
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tavern of so long and highly colored a 
career. Yet itis said that General Heath 
made headquarters under its roof, being 
in charge of the American defenses near 
before the 


Kingsbridge island was 
evacuated by the patriots in 1776. 


Moreover, the Father of His Country 
himself is supposed to have stood before 
its door and reviewed his troops, march- 
ing past after the British evacuation. 
We three, claiming that the billet-dour is 
sometimes mightier than the sword, es- 
pecially cherish the Blue Bell’slove story. 

The Hessian Colonel Rahl, you see, 
being stationed hereabout, a young aide 
of his fell in love with the tavern keeper’s 
charming daughter, promising to remain 
in America if she would but marry him. 
The wedding promptly took place in the 
tavern, beamed upon by father, mother, 
and commanding officer; and later on, 
when the Hessians were captured at 
Trenton, the young aide refused to be 
exchanged, and rejoiced his bride by 
taking the oath of allegiance to the 
United States. 

At “Spiting Devil, else King’s Bridge, 
where they pay threepence for passing 
over with a horse,” the early travelers 
to Albany found welcome at Cock’s 
Tavern, which Frederic Philipse built in 
1693, and which a suecession of hosts 
kept open until 1797, when Alexander 
Macomb rebuilt it into a residence, now 
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long familiar—squared in every outline 
to the angles of a cubist’s dream, pom- 
pous and melancholy. But to the conjur- 
er’s wand rises Mrs. Lighte of Satanstoe, 
holding sway and offering hospitality. 
Here Corney Littlepage and his friend 
Dirck made frequent stops. And here 
more actual, but perhaps less real, heroes 
valled for a mug to cheer them over dark 
hours of the Revolution. 

At this point we parted company with 
the old road to Boston, and went our 
own way up the Hudson. Old Broad- 
way, identical with the Post Road in 
these parts, led us through Yonkers, 
Hastings, Dobbs Ferry, Tarrytown, 
Harmon. It was all very up to date, 
very highly developed, very modern im- 
provemented, very opulent. Our stage- 
coach passed with a meek grumble in the 
wake of assertive motor cars, like an 
elderly gentleman who feebly protests 
at the scorn of overriding youth. Large 
called villas loomed at us; 
millionaires’ residences were starred on 
the map; rolling lands, where once the 
manor lords roamed proudly and at 
leisure, viewing the majestic Hudson 
and their own prosperity, were being cut 
up like so many yards of cloth into 
lengths, short lengths, and remnants, 
and offered as “exceptionally desirable.” 
It was a sophisticated country, suave, un- 
imaginative—and then, all of a sudden— 
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I don’t know how it 
happened. It never 
could happen again, be- 
cause it was like some 
door that Alice found, 
like all those magic en- 
trances to wonder 
worlds which, once 
closed, we never more 
can find. Werecall them 
in half-caught and fi- 
nally eluding flashes— 
memories that halt a 
moment in their swift 
brushing by, then, 
mocking, are gone— 
and again it’s a world 
of Subway din, and, 
“Why don’t they deliver 
the chops I ordered?” 
and learning that the 
laundress has lost two 
fine linen towels on the 
roof. That ever and 
again a magic door does 
open into a world which 
thrills, and that after- 
ward the brush-and-away memory of it 
does now and then halt for an instant 
and let you feel the throb of its wings 
beating like the throb of your own im- 
perishable youth, is perhaps the chief 
secret of fortitude in a world of Sub- 
ways and laundresses and chops. 

I don’t know how it happened. I 
only know that somehow of a sudden we 
had slipped away from it all—from the 
reek of gasoline and the glare of modern 
improvements—and we were in a wild 
solitude, a lost and forgotten country, 
rising against the winter sky in purple 
peaks, flung out under the winter sun in 
long valleys, lithe and brown as wres- 
tlers. We were in Scotland, in the north 
of England, in the land of Hardy, in 
lands made known and dear to us by the 
books we have loved—anywhere we 
were. except within an hour or two of 
our own bustling American metropolis. 

And this the Post Road had done for 
us. It had translated us, picked us up 
bodily and made off with us to a world 
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of romance. Not the so-called “Post 
Road,” known to every tourist and effi- 
ciently mapped for his convenience 
through a maze of straight lines, wiggly 
lines, bridges, railroad crossings, and 
hostelries; but the veritable Post Road 
of other days, when chivalry and hearts 
were young, and when it was with a 
heigh and a ho and a heigh-nonny-no 
that love and adventure set out hand in 
hand. 

Somewhere, somehow this old road 
runs away from the new, back beyond 
the river, and, as if it were the younger 
of the two in spirit, it gives a fling to its 
heels and is off for the mountains, into a 
world of solitude and mystery and charm. 

The Wife was poring over guidebooks. 

“It must have been near Croton-on- 
Hudson that the roads separated,” she 
said, tracing lines on the map with a 
diligent finger. “* We followed the banks 
of the Croton a way, you remember, 
until early bridge builders found an easy 
crossing, then over, and then a curving 
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road around the base of Hessian Hill. 
Next we dashed through Peekskill and 
entered the Highlands. One map says, 
‘Manito Mountains ’—” 

My fingers were in my ears and I cried 
out upon her: “ Facts, guidebooks, geog- 
raphy be consigned to everlasting grief! 
Leave me to my illusions! I’m in an- 
other world, the world of the past. You 
practical little wretch, I've no doubt 
you would say that this is a jitney we're 
in, and that a sober young chauffeur is 
getting politely nervous about his tires, 
and that the taximeter is picking our 
pockets. But I tell you it’s the stage- 
coach in which we are reeling and strug- 
gling up Gallows Hill, and that the 
horses are stumbling over frozen mud, 
and that a fat and furious old driver, 
embellished by numberless toddies, is 
shouting and rocking upon his perch, 
and beating the horses and warning us 
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all that we’]l soon have to get out and 
march in weary file beside them. Mean- 
while our frames are being shaken upon 
the bench seat—” 

“As for shaken frames, I should say 
that the past hasn’t anything on the 
present,” she moaned, with such long- 
suffering in her big blue eyes that I re- 
lented, as usual, and hugged her, as our 
vehicle gave a despairing bump upon 
the rocks of this appalling road and 
came to a standstill. 

We were in very fact on Gallows Hill, 
where Putnam hanged the British spy, 
and in the midst of an eighteenth-cen- 
tury adventure. The stagecoach itself 
couldn't have done more for us. To be 
sure, it was a modern motor truck loaded 
with coal that had stuck in the road 
ahead and halted our progress, but I’m 
sure they were eighteenth-century farm 
hands who came lumbering with bags to 
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relieve the load, and, 
eighteenth - century- 
wise, did we descend, 
Artist and chauffeur 
giving a lift, and then, 
returning to our car, 
did we ourselves stick 
in the selfsame ruts 
until the farm hands 
pulled us out in turn 
—and all the while, 
to my imagination, a 
toddy-heated driver 
shouted and cracked 
his whip and _ cried, 
“My blood!” With 
my very ears, I feel 
certain, did I hear him 
ery, “My blood!” 
although the Artist 
tells me that he used 
other and more 
modern phraseology. 

Yes, we were in fact 
traveling the exact 
road of those early 
travelers, through the 
most famous stretch 
of all the old way to 
Albany. The road of 
to-day leads gently 
nearer the river, but 
the milestones of the 
past point deep into 
the perils and the 
beauties of the moun- 
tains. At Cortlandt- 
ville, near the fiftieth 
stone, the most 
wildly lovely portion of it had begun. 

It had been at this point that a blow 
awaited us in our failure to find Dusen- 
berry’s tavern. We had seen delightful 
photographs of it taken by traveler 
scribes in recent years, and showing the 
room marked by an impressive X where 
André tarried. 

“That’s the place—right there,” said 
the man driving the milk cart. And he 
pointed to a modern stone cottage, with 
willow chairs sitting in chilly loneliness 
upon the veranda. 

“But it isn’t!’ we declared, fresh from 
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AT THE BLUE BELL TAVERN 

our Jenkins and our Hine. “This is 
Dusenberry’s!’’ And I fairly shook in 
his face a half tone reproduction of the 
old Colonial building. ‘‘Major André 
and his escort stopped here while on their 
way to West Point,’” I read. “‘* André 
was within a few miles of Arnold’s head- 
quarters and safety when the express 
sent by Jamieson arrived, and André was 
taken back to North Salem; Lieutenant 
Allen continued on through the High- 
lands with the note to Arnold, who was 
thus warned of the capture of his con- 
federate and escaped.’ And they show 
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you the front room on the right where 
André stayed—” 

“Yeh,” the milkman wagged. “Did 


show you. Was here. Tore down row.” 
And he withdrew his head back into a 
fur collar, as a disdainful bird withdraws 
into its plumage, and drove off. 

“Tore down” was Dusenberry’s, and 
along with it was “tore down” one of 
our fondest hopes. We were consoled 
like children with a stick of candy, how- 
ever, by our visit to the Pierre van Cort- 
landt house opposite, that landmark of 
the old Post Road where were sheltered 
Washington and his aides on many a 
night. It stands lonely and vast in the 
midst of its wintry land; and when the 
young English caretaker and his little 
wife in her ruffled English cap led us up- 
stairs, and with bated breath threw open 
the door of what appeared to be a closet 
and revealed instead a closely built wall, 
I know that my spine, for one, was 
creeping. 

“I can’t say,” said the young care- 
taker, and his voice sank to a pitch of 
mystery, “but they do say as that wall 
incloses a secret staircase that led down 
to the cellar, and then a tunnel out to the 
woods—’”’ 

“Ooo! T'llbe thinkin’ about it after it’s 
dark!’ And I turned to see a ruffled 


English cap disappearing down the hall. 
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The building is, I understand, to be- 
come an orphan asylum. And my 
prayer rises that no poor little orphan 
may ever be naughty enough to be shut 
into the room upon which opens that 
door. 

To the road again—and next the 
plunge, across Annsville Creek and into 
the very heart of the most thrilling 
stretch of all the old miles. Here travel- 
ers were at times overtaken by darkness 
and storm and delayed many nights; 
here the highwayman lurked; here the 
overturning of the coach was no un- 
heard-of event on a road that dips now 
like a diver, again cat-stitches in a series 
of sharp bends. In 1823, when two stage 
lines were competing here, the news- 
papers reported a dire disaster resulting 
from the rival drivers racing. 


The stage was overset in the Highlands 
with six passengers on board; one of whom, 
a gentleman from Vermont, had his collar 
bone broken, and the others were more or 
less injured and all placed in the utmost 
jeopardy of their lives and limbs by the 
outrageous conduct of the driver. . . . He 
could not assist them, as it required all his 
efforts to restrain the frighted horses from 
dashing down the hill which must have .de- 
stroyed them all. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that the wounded passengers extri- 


cated themselves from the wreck. . . 
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Such wanton acts of 
drivers under the stimu- 
lus of ardent spirits calls 
aloud on the community 
to expose and punish. 


But if the gentleman 
from Vermont had any 
poetry in his soul the 
price of a collar bone 
wasa bagatelle. [have 
a vision of near-by 
tawny mountains over 
which the madcap 
road led; of distant 
blue and purple ones; 
of the sudden bursting 
of vistas—winding 
valleys with their 
meshing of silver and 
gray rivers far below 
—all under a_ wild, 
early winter sky. The 
clouds flew, now in 
somber black-winged 
flocks; again, the sun 
would be tipping their 
pinions and burnishing 
their breasts; and 
every move of them was recorded in 
every water, great and small, that spread 
below us. Once, in a quick glimpse of 
the Hudson between hills, the sun itself 
seemed to swing like a searchlight de- 
scribing its are, as a swift cloud rift 
swung the light over the water and 
produced this weird illusion. 

Brown and darkly dove-blue and 
mistily purple the mountains; brown 
and deeper brown the land—all this 
richly sober, like the background of some 
ancient tapestry. And against it vivid 
flashes embroidered with the skill known 
only to supreme art; the vermilion of a 
laden bittersweet trailer wound about a 
black stem—the wine color of tardy 
sumach—the shining gold of corn drying 
in the porch of some lonely farmhouse— 
the cold, sharp green of a late-planted 
field—the orange of piled pumpkins— 
the violet and mauve of bare berry stems 
tangling over a stone wall. 

“Tt’s near the fifty-third milestone,” 
the Enchanted Princess answered us as 
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she drove by behind an old sorrel, a coop 
of chickens in the back of the buggy. 
She wore quite dreadful old garments, 
and her eyes looked forth from her lovely 
white face in a bewildered way, as if beg- 
ging help to break the spell of the past. 
And so, we found, do these crumbling 
milestones stand as measures to all. 

And the Beldame! Surely she had 
never stirred from her eighteenth-cen- 
tury trance! Her great farmhouse sat 
back from the road on a wind-swept 
knoll, gray and inscrutable as the dead. 
And she—tiny and crooked and snowy 
and peering—beckoning us in to her fire 
with a finger that seemed to our over- 
wrought imaginations almost as long as 
her dwarfish body—she knew the old 
names, she dwelt in the old memories. 

“Rogers? Rogers?” she repeated, and 
sadly shook her head. “Rogers and his 
tavern both—they’re gone this many a 
day.” But her eyes seemed not to be- 
lieve her own words. They shone in the 
light of the past. 
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Here we asked our way at a tiny farm 
where the wide old fireplace had warmed 
generations of the same family. There 
we accosted a muffled pedestrian, driv- 
ing his cow against the gale. 

“Yell find the road bends to right 
oop away,” he told us. “ But taverns— 
they’re few and far.” 

“*OQop away’—‘this many a day,’ 
murmured the Artist. “Surely we are 
never in the state of New York, county 
of Putnam!” 

Everywhere it was the same—quaint 
phrases, isolation of life, the appearance 
of having halted a century and more ago 
and never having stirred since. ** Wash- 
ington came this way,” or, ‘* Wash- 
ington stopped over night,” are the 
only items of news they have to offer, 
and they offer them with a fine glow in 
their lonely, eager eyes, as though they 
had looked upon the General but yester- 
day. Surely we were in very truth the 


” 


travelers of that stagecoach past! 
The day darkened. 
scended. 


The deluge de- 
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It may have been just a little gray 
house by the roadside where we found 
shelter, just an old but unhistoric 
dwelling place, shabby and obscure and 
warming and welcoming, but to us it 
was any, all of those old hostelries 
Rogers’s, or Travers’s, or Mead’s, or 
Weeks’s, or Van Wyck’s—any of them, 
all of them, opening a door to the be- 
lated and half-frozen travelers who clam- 
bered with aching bones down from the 
clattering coach, while the driver made 
off to stable his horses, to find them sup- 
per and a bed, before arranging for the 
morning’s relay, when we would be 
called at three o’clock, and, by the help 
of a candle, make ready for the day’s 
journey ahead. 

But we didn’t dwell upon that three- 
o'clock eall. 

“Tt’s one of the advantages of mak- 
ing a journey by imaginary stagecoach,” 
observed the Wife, “that you can 
dwell on the pleasant things, and 
forget the others.” 

So we summoned only genial memo- 

ries. The host, rubi- 
cund, jolly, with his 
“loggerhead, whose 
hissing dip, timed by 
wise instinct, creamed 
the bowl of flip,” 
greeted us at the door. 
Our fellow travelers in 
costume of a bygone 
day entered with us 
—the testy old Revo- 
‘lutionary officer, the 
adoring young spouse 
with his bride, that lit- 
tle lady of fashion who 
shuddered at the ta- 
vern’s rude shelter and 
fastidiously produced 
her own nutmeg-holder 
of wrought silver that 
she might sprinkle her 
favorite seasoning 
atop the wine—a silk- 
clad ghost of dainty dis- 
dain among the far- 
mers who had joined 
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the group around the hearth. The chilled 
travelers waxed warm and jovial; the 
buxom daughter of the house flitted 
here and there, serving, exchanging a 
joke; stories began to crack like lively 
whips. . 

Travelers of the past differed widely 
in their reports of tavern comforts versus 
discomforts. We read in many writings 
that privacy was impossible on account 
of crowded quarters, four persons, per- 
haps unknown to one another, often 
lodging in one room. Twining stated 
that the landlord might enter your room 
at any hour of the night, candle in hand, 
escorting a stranger to share your bed. 
Others fared better in this respect; and 
Melish, an Englishman, sang the praises 
of New York State taverns in 1806. At 
one in the backwoods he found a twenty- 
five-cent breakfast which included “ta- 
blecloth, tea tray, teapots, milk pot, 
bowls, cups, sugar tongs, teaspoons, cas- 
ters, plates, knives, forks, tea, sugar, 
cream, bread, butter, steak, eggs, 
cheese, potatoes, beets, salt, vinegar, 
pepper.” 

Steak, fish, or eggs were served at the 
best taverns for breakfast, with cakes, 
tea, or coffee. At two or three o'clock 
everyone gathered at a general table for 
a substantial dinner of many boiled 
dishes and a great amount of meat. At 
seven o’clock came a sturdy supper. 
“Brandy, hollands, and other spirits” 
were furnished at dinner, and a vast 
variety of other beverages might be 
ordered, from the “kill-devil” of early 
fame to the small drinks so popular “to 
quench an honest thirst, not to heat the 
brain.” New York State was famous 
for its cider, and the many other drinks 
made from its potent apple. Kalm, in 
1749, saw the horse press in use in the 
Hudson Valley. 

The Artist 


summoned mine _ host. 


“Know you the felicitous combination 
of cider and rum which results in stone- 
wall?” he demanded. 

But mine host, alas, was only a Put- 
nam County farmer of 1920, generously 
tolerating three erratic travelers through 
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a stormy night, and he stared in blank 
astonishment. 

“To fare farther we must needs be 
revived by some ancient beverage,”’ the 
Artist cruelly persisted. “*‘Mayhap you 
can offer cider-royal, which you have 
made by boiling four barrels of cider into 
one barrel.” 

But by now the farmer was evidently 
convinced that stern methods must be 
employed in dealing with a lunatic. 

“Ef you can’t drink that, I guess 
you'll have to go dry,” he pronounced, 
and a pitcher of creamy milk came down 
upon the table. 

The taverns of this old Post Road are 
deplorably vanishing. Among the few 
to be found is one near Croton-on-Hud- 
son, shabby and much altered in form. 

“Yes, this is the old Black Horse,” its 
tenant proudly told us. “The old Black 
Horse itself (Hush, Buster! Can’t you 
see I’m talking?)—only it used to reach 
to the street; that part’s been torn 
down. (Hush, Buster!) But the old 
oven’s in the cellar. I can’t think why 
Buster always barks like that when I 
tell anybody that our house was the 
Black Horse.” 

Buster may be aware that the old 
tavern’s history includes a dark period 
when, so the legend goes, bodies of its 
robbed and murdered guests were de- 
posited in a slide of boards which carried 
them down to the Croton River, and so 
on, by the tide, they reached the Hudson 
and disappeared. At any rate, he con- 
tinued to raise canine protest against the 
revival of tradition, as we were led to 
the great cellar kitchen of old, with its 
fireplace and bake oven that once fed 
the stage traveler. 

As sad as the vanishing of Dusen- 
berry’s is that of Rogers’s, a famous 
tavern kept during the French wars by 
John Rogers, on an Indian path deep in 
the Highlands, of which it was said that 
any traveler who stopped there later 
than the forenoon must stop all night, 
because of the perils of the mountainous 
and solitary road that led to Fishkill. 

But in Columbia County, what land- 
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mark treasures awaited us! Here the 
Post Road jogs gently through Blue 
Store, named for the tavern that never 


changed its color; through precious 
Claverack, with its Dutch Colonial 


houses sitting as they have sat since the 
eighteenth century, in mild and elderly 
dignity, when the stage’s arrival was the 
event of their day; through Kinderhook, 
where the Dutch kerchief and cap used 
to bob forth in sprightly welcome of the 
vehicle as it rumbled ponderously across 
the covered bridge above the creek. 
And the “Old Brick Tavern” greeted us, 
on the road approaching Kinderhook— 
deserted, but imposing in its retirement 
—no humble wayside inn, this, but an 
almost stately building on an eminence, 
where once the stage horses met their 
relay, where famous flip hissed, where 
the country people gathered from miles 
around for the tavern balls. The fid- 
dle’s squeak, the gales of laughter, the 
swaying of puffed skirts, the clink of 
glasses. xe 8 

“Whoa!” A passer-by came to a halt 
with his load of apples. ‘* Yes, that’s the 
Old Brick, built by the Sagendorfs about 
a hundred and twenty-five years ago, 
’cordin’ to what I’ve heard the old folks 
tell. It was one o’ the big changin’ 
places—they used to drive ten-mile re- 
lays along here. The wide room upstairs 
was the ballroom, clear across the front. 
Pretty good times, J guess. Well—some 
day somebody from New York ‘ll rent 
it summers, and they'll bring a lot 0’ old 
furniture they call ‘antiques,’ and buy 
rag rugs in a department store to make 
it look old-fashioned. Now J could fit up 
that building with modrun things so’sit’d 
look as good as new. Well—get ap!” 


“We are slighted by the ghosts,” I 
sadly observed a little later on. “Here 
we are approaching the end of our jour- 
ney, and not a genuine ghost has risen 
to meet us.” 

It was fortunate that I chanced to say 
it just then. “But didn’t you visit the 
Old Stone House at Claverack?” a de- 
scendant of Holland exclaimed. 
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There it was at last—our ghost, our 
genuine ghost, our live, flesh-and-blood 
ghost, so to speak, and gladly did we re- 
travel the miles back to this one-time 
tavern which is now a private dwelling 
snuggling so unostentatiously beside the 
Post Road that we had passed it un- 
knowing. It took the proprietor of the 
village store, his assistant, one Old In- 
habitant, another Old Inhabitant, a 
third Old Inhabitant, and, finally, the 
former occupant of the house, whom we 
summoned from his beehives, to ferret 
out the ghost for us. The last named 
was feeding his bees molasses in a spirit 
of loving deception since he couldn't 
make clover bloom in December. I have 
worried ever since about the bees missing 
that molasses breakfast for our sake. 

“T can’t say as I ever saw that ghost,” 
Old Inhabitant number one admitted, 
perched upon the counter where he had 
probably perched for sixty years. “‘ But 
I’ve always heard about it, ever since I 
was a little shaver.” 

*T know a man that heard groans one 
night,” put in Old Inhabitant number 
two, eager to play a higher card than 
number one. 

“Well, I don’t know about those 
groans,” doubted number three. “‘Some 
say there’s nothin’ in that. But I have 
heard for certain that a door opens and 
shuts in the night when nobody goes 
through it.””. And heads were wagged 
and heads were shaken, and chorus 
echoed dubiously, “Well, I don’t know, 
I don’t know.” 

The former occupant of the Old Stone 
House, deserting his bees, gave us his 
father’s version, the truth about the 
ghost. 

One late night, so says tradition, a 
solitary peddler arrived at the tavern 
and sought lodging. Having supped in 
comfort and trust, he was led to the 
upper landing and shown the second 
door upon this landing, which opens into 
a small front chamber with one window 
toward thestreet. The peddler bade good 
night and closed the door of the cham- 
ber, and that was the last that he was 
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ever seen alive. Before morning he was 
robbed, murdered, and made away with. 

Many years later a dark and unused 
cellar was discovered under the north 
end of the barn; the cellar was sealed by 
heavy planks and could be entered only 
be tearing these out. Daylight rushing 
in at last revealed a man’s skeleton, be- 
lieved to be that of the ill-fated peddler. 

And to this day, some allege, the 
tavern ghost stirs in his century-old 
sleep, groans in his pain, and restlessly 
moves about that upper chamber. And 
others say, “ Piffle!’’ but wouldn’t sleep 
in that chamber for anything. As for 
the Artist, the Wife, and me, whether 
believing or unbelieving, a sense of deep 
satisfaction soothed our spirits; we had 
found our true ghost at last. 


At Albany we dismounted from our 
phantom coach. “Shall we put up at 
the tavern of one Gregory, pronounced 
by an English traveler of long ago equal 
to many London hotels?” I proposed, 
“or proceed out to the inn of Vrouw 
Pye, who so bravely defended it against 
the highwayman? Or—” 

I glanced at the Artist. 
three drooped wearily. 

“Tt’s been a peach of a trip,” he said, 
“but I'm ready for something besides 
a phantom dinner. Let us seek some 
hostelry where the ubiquitous bell boy 
doth flourish, and interior decoration 
doth please the eye, where there’s a 
private bath to every room, cushioned 
chairs, open fires plus steam heat, silver 
and glass and china surrounding a vase 
of roses upon each table—a place where 
we can spend all the money we haven't 
spent on the way up; in short, a typical, 
first-class, twentieth-century hotel.” 

And we found it. This Evolution has 
given us—Evolution, which, a century 
ago, set out to see what she could evolve 
from the American tavern with its rude 
table, its broken window panes, its can- 
dle-lighting and scant heating, its simple 
food, its overcrowding. From this, in 


His six-feet- 


only a hundred years or thereabout, she 
has developed 


the plushy,  electric- 
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lighted, flower-scented, every-want-an- 
ticipated hotel of modern luxury. Side 
by side with the hotel she has developed 
transportation; from the thumping and 
rocking stagecoach with its meager ac- 
commodation for both passenger and 
haggage, she has worked out the modern 
railroad with its apartment-like ease of 
closely packed comfort, even to the 
daintily appointed dining room that 
travels along with you. 

In 1831 the Mohawk and Hudson 
Railroad was opened, and the fussy little 
engine, “De Witt Clinton,’ set forth 
from Albany to Schenectady, three 
coaches in its wake. The difficulties of 
constructing a line along the river shore 
were so great, however, that not until 
1851 were operations finally extended 
from New York to east Albany. But 
from 1807 steambeats known as “pala- 
tial’’ had been plying between the two 
cities, so that the stagecoach felt the 
pressure of competition, and the railroad 
sealed its doom. From those four days 
of laborious travel, during any of which 
the passenger might be called upon to aid 
in getting the stage out of a mud hole, 
we have reached the modern leisurely 
steamboat, the any-rate-you-please au- 
tomobile, and the railroad which flings 
you from the heart of New York into 
the heart of Albany in as short a space, 
on its fastest trains, as three hours and 
one minute. 

A recent periodical quotes from an old 
scrapbook that in 1828 the Lancaster, 
Ohio, school board refused to permit a 
debate as to whether “railroads were 
practical,”’ stating that “there is nothing 
in the Word of God about them. If God 
had designed that His intelligent crea- 
tures should travel at the frightful speed 
of fifteen miles an hour He would have 
forecast it.” 

“Perhaps I am not an intelligent 
creature,” observed the Artist, perusing 
the time-table, “but I like the look of 
that number fifty which leaves at seven 
and arrives at ten-ten.” 

With a sigh I faced the truth. We had 
emerged from our phantom past. 
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BY SIMEON STRUNSKY 


ONES had been aware all along, of 
course, that the colleges and the 
schools are out of touch with the main 
currents of modern life. That is im- 
plicit in the very nature of a college and 
a school. They are Institutions, and we 
know that Institutions have always been 
the foes of progress. The colleges are 
manned by professors, and it is no secret 
as to where, in the swing of Creative 
Intelligence, the professor gets off. 

For instance, one of the saddest, and 
at the same time orfe of the most in- 
structive sights imaginable, is a college 
professor digging up the upper skull 
and lower canine tooth of a Neander- 
thal Man. It is a contrast between 
growth and petrifaction, the Neander- 
thal Man representing growth and the 
college professor representing petrifac- 
tion. Lucian, Montaigne, Swift, M. An- 
atole France, all the great practitioners 
of the satiric guffaw or the ironic smile, 
could ask for no more clinching demon- 
stration of the futility of things than the 
story of two hundred thousand years of 
human endeavor which begins with the 
infinite promise revealed in the brainpan 
of the Piltdown Man and eventuates into 
a member of the faculty of Political 
Science at Freshwater, Mass. 

So much was a commonplace to Jones, 
as it is no doubt a commonplace to the 
reader of the present lines. 

But just how completely the colleges 

and the schools—to-day stand out- 
side of life Jones had never realized until 
he learned how zealously they were going 
in for the Binet-Simon intelligence tests. 
Now, it is the purpose of these tests to 
take any group of students and mark off 
the mentally subnormal, the normal, 
and the supernormal; and to shape the 
curriculum accordingly. The defective 


child (or undergraduate) gets one kind 
of training. The child (or undergradu- 
ate) enjoying normal mental health gets 
a more rigorous training. The child 
(or undergraduate) bursting with a 
supernormal amount of mental health is 
allowed to go as far as he likes. 

So the alarming thing about the 
practitioners of Binet-Simon as Jones 
saw it, was this: They were actually as 
much concerned with the welfare of the 
normally gifted child and of the excep- 
tionally gifted child as they were with 
the welfare of the defective child. In 
fact, Jones thought he could detect 
among these professors and psycholog- 
ical surveyors a sneaking preference 
for the healthy child as against the 
sick child. For the benefit of the 150- 
point Binet-Simon baby special classes 
were organized, special methods were 
devised, special instructors were engaged. 
In other words, special pains were taken 
to encourage the 150-point Binet-Simon 
baby to go ahead and grow up into a 150- 
point man or woman. It is true that the 
85-point Binet-Simon child was far from 
neglected. He continued to share in 
that passionate concern for the unfortu- 
nate and the handicapped which is one 
of the few redeeming features of our in- 
human economic and social system. 
But that was not the important thing, as 
Jones saw it. The wonder was that any 
concern whatever should be exhibited 
for the healthy and superhealthy child. 

For in so doing, Jones felt, we vio- 
lated the basic doctrine of our modern 
world-interpretation. By separating the 
healthy from the sick, we violated the 
principle that what is good enough 
for the sick is good enough for the 
healthy; what is good enough for the 
defective is good enough for the sane, 
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and that in general the only proper way 
to bring up a healthy child is by the plan 
found successful in dealing with cases of 
arrested development. To the extent 
that the colleges and schools went in for 
Binet-Simon, they stood more than ever 
condemned of obscurantism. They 
went in for salvation through health, 
when the entire trend of modern thought 
was toward salvation by pathology. 

There were exceptions, to be sure. No 
institution is altogether impervious to 
the infiltration of new ideas. In the 
lower schools, and especially in the ele- 
mentary grades, the pathologists had 
succeeded in driving deep salients into 
the entrenchments of normality. It had 
been found, for example, that open-air 
classes are a boon for sickly children. 
Therefore, it was demanded that all chil- 
dren be put into open-air classes. If the 
ill-nourished or constitutionally feeble 
child was enabled to carry on with the 
aid of a sweater, heavy coat, ear muffs, 
and mittens, it seemed more than an 
idea—it was a duty—to impose sweaters, 
coats, ear muffs and mittens upon per- 
fectly healthy children who would thus 
be enabled to make about half the prog- 
ress they could make if left bareheaded, 
free-handed and lightly ginghamed in 
the ordinary well-heated school room. 

It had been found that there are chil- 
dren who cannot be taught to read in the 
ordinary way and whom it was, there- 
fore, best not to teach reading at all. It 
consequently became manifest duty not 
to teach reading to children who would 
easily master the art if left to themselves 
at the age of five in a corner with a 
phonetic First Reader and a lollypop. 
Thus, it was no rare occurrence for Jones 
to encounter bright little girls of twelve, 
say, to whom the printed word—in this 
world that lives so much by the printed 
word—had been rendered happily inac- 
cessible. 

It had been found that there are chil- 
dren not readily amenable to discipline 
who could best be dealt with by per- 
mitting them to walk out of the class- 





room through the window instead of by 
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the door. It therefore became manifest 
duty to encourage the normally civilized 
child to choose the window instead of 
the door for which he might instine- 
tively dive. 

Yes, it was a commonplace for Jones 
to encounter conscientious, modern par- 
ents who were worried because their 
children preferred to do their arithmetic 
inside the house instead of on the lawn; 
preferred to go out by the door instead 
of the window; preferred to read at 
the age of six instead of twelve; and 
in other ways preferred to tread the 
institutionalized paths. There were 
mothers, Jones recalled, who sat up 
nights worrying because there was 
nothing the matter with their children. 

And the number of such mothers 
would undoubtedly have grown, and the 
number of open-air classes for children 
who didn’t need them would undoubt- 
edly have increased, and the reading age 
for children would without much diffi- 
culty have been steadily prolonged, if 
the Binet-Simon schedules had not come 
along to reinforce the reactionaries and 
obscurantists. We were almost in sight 
of realizing the great dogma that the 
ant must go to the sluggard and con- 
sider his ways, when Binet-Simon, aided 
and abetted by Terman of Leland Stan- 
ford, came along to suggest that perhaps 
the best thing we can do for the healthy 
child is to allow it to behave like a 
healthy child. 

In such dark moments of reflection on 
the state of our educational machinery, 
there was naught for our friend Jones to 
do but turn elsewhere for comfort. He 
found it. Let the schools do their worst. 
Outside of the schools and the colleges 
there were vast stretches of human ac- 
tivity in-which the modern current ran 
strong and men still believed that what 
was good enough for the hospital was 
good enough for the home. 


Side by side with the Outline of 
History, reinforcing it and interpreting 


-it, flourished the Outline of Hysteria. 


Jones recalled that Sigmund Freud 
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first tried psychoanalysis as a cure for 
hysteria and found that it worked. 
Freud dug down into the substrata of 
neurosis and released all kinds of unfelt 
suppressions, inhibitions and complexes; 
he hauled them to the surface of con- 
and cast them out. The 
method worked, just as all kinds of ther- 
apeutic methods, for the body and the 
mind, have worked when the patient and 
the cure have chanced to coincide hap- 
pily; like hypnotism; like mesmerism; 
like the sacred shrines for the afflicted of 
all religions at all times; like mind-cure; 
like the violet ray; like the Kneipp cure 
for the barefooted in wet grass; like the 
ultra-dilution of food in Fletcherism; 
like the consumption of great amounts 
of roughage in anti-Fletcherism; like 
bran; like mineral oil; like internal 
bathing; like Carlsbad; like Spa; like 
Vichy; like vitamines. It is a very big 
world with very many people in it and a 
great burden of ills, and it is a poor cure 
that will not find its lucky patients. 

Then came the inevitable next step. 
This inevitable next step is, in a way, 
inherent in all therapeutics. It is the 
reverse of the well-authenticated prin- 
ciple that one man’s food is another 
man’s poison. It is the principle that 
somebody's strychnine tonic is good 
enough to be everybody else’s food. It 
is the worship of the great Goddess 
Panacea. 

The physician knew the great God- 
dess’s touch when he prescribed slow 
mastication for the chronic food bolter, 
and got results; thereupon he insisted on 
slow mastication for people who ate 
moderately fast and persisted in keeping 
well. The surgeon knew the Goddess 
when he began operating on people for 
appendicitis to save them from sepsis, 
and went on to cutting out people’s ap- 
pendixes to save them from nothing in 
particular. Bernard Shaw’s Dr. Wal- 


sciousness 


pole worshiped the Goddess with his 
operations for the removal of the nuci- 
form sac. The surgeons knew the God- 
dess when they began cutting out tonsils 
and adenoids to promote free breathing, 
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and proceeded to cut tonsils and ade- 
noids for children who were not in the 
least handicapped thereby, but who did 
lose a great deal of useful blood in the 
operation. 

And so it was inevitable that psy- 
choanalysis, having succeeded with the 
hysterics, should look about for new 
healthy worlds to conquer. But it was 
the peculiar merit of Freudism that 
it went at its task with an élan that put 
the old physicians and surgeons to 
shame. It took all mankind and all his- 
tory for its field. It went back to the 
Neanderthal Man, and forward ad lib. 
Its resourcefulness in the discovery of 
symptoms had never been approached. 
For if you had the symptoms of hysteria 
it was a plain case. And if you lacked 
the symptoms it was just as bad or even 
a little worse. If you described your 
symptoms to the psychoanalyst cor- 
rectly he knew how to get at you. 
And if you lied about your symptoms 
your lies were the very best symptoms 
he could ask for. 

No one before Freud, thought Jones, 
had ever put health so thoroughly on the 
defensive. That was the essential differ- 
ence between Freud’s way of casting out 
the devils of hysteria and those other 
well-known cases of hysteria once upon a 
time treated in Galilee. It is not on rec- 
ord that in Galilee the unpossessed ever 
thought it necessary to present them- 
selves for treatment. If there was no 
wailing and gnashing and frothing then 
there was presumably no demonic oc- 
cupant. Whereas Freud rendered it a 
duty and a pleasure for the man who 
felt no stirrings of perdition within him 
to make that very fact a subject of 
anxious inquiry. If a man went on feel- 
ing pretty well it became his manifest 
duty to say, “Now what the devil can 
be the matter with me?” 

Patients in the psychopathic wards 
had complexes; at least, they had them 
before Freud got through with the 
patient. It followed inevitably that men 
who ate too much lobster salad for sup- 
per and danced too late at the Midnight 
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Frolics and showed no interest in their 
work next morning should wonder what 
particular kind of complex they were suf- 
fering from. Within fifteen years after 
Pastor Wagner conquered a good part 
of the world for the simple life, Freud 
reconquered the greater part of the 
world for the complex life. 

No man could be so unfortunately en- 
dowed with health as not to find a com- 
plex or two lying around. It might be 
timidity in the presence of the toast- 
master at a Rotary Club dinner. It 
might be a habit of biting one’s finger 
nails. It might be the habit of looking 
out of the window on a languorous 
spring afternoon and _ sighing after 
the ships putting out to sea for Cher- 
bourg or Antwerp. There were refine- 
ments. For if on a languorous spring 
afternoon a man looked out of the 
window and felt that he would much 
rather go to Cherbourg than to Antwerp 
it was an Antwerp complex, and the 
other way about it was a Cherbourg 
complex. 

It might be a Joseph Conrad or 
Nikolai Lenin complex. This is what 
impressed Jones most—this Freudian 
restatement of what had been formerly 
considered health and strength in terms 
of hysteria and disease. Jones had been 
brought up to think that a strong man 
was one who loved hard and hated hard. 
But he saw now that not to like Joseph 
Conrad was a complex, and to detest 
Lenin was presumably a super-complex. 
England (so Jones had once been taught) 
was full of strong and healthy men when 
it was full of men of whom everyone was 
“‘in his humor”’; men, that is, who swore 
round oaths when the ale was not satis- 
factory, or who consigned their eyes and 
souls to perdition before they would eat 
beef too well done. Those were the days 
when the British Empire was established. 

But as Jones saw it now the British 
Empire was built up not by strong men 
but by neurotics. For Francis Drake 
obviously had a highly-developed anti- 
Philip I] complex; and Cromwell had 
a decided anti-Dutch complex, and Clive 


was driven on by his inhibitions and 
repressions to the point of conquering 
India. So Bill Sykes must have been the 
victim of an anti-social complex. Taken 
in time, he might have been cured by 
the Freudian method—Bill Psyched, 
thought Jones, in one of the irrespon- 
sible moments that would break in upon 
his most serious thinking; due, no doubt, 
Jones felt, to an anti-reverence complex 
in himself. 

Repression and inhibition all round. 
We wrote certain kinds of books and 
editorials because we had complexes. 
And we did not write books and editori- 
als, but preferred to look out of the win- 
dow on languorous spring afternoons be- 
cause we had complexes. Leonardo da 
Vinci had complexes, and Moses had 
complexes, and the president of the 
Radiator and Aluminum Corporation 
had complexes. But it would be a mis- 
take to suppose that Freud neglected 
the plain people for the Da Vincis and 
Moseses and corporation presidents. 
He brought the complex within the reach 
of the humblest purse. The complex was 
standardized and popularized and dis- 
tributed by large-scale production meth- 
ods until no home had a valid excuse for 
going without its little repression. It 
was like Hart, Stein, and Wallach. 
Ready-made inhibitions for people with 
the desire to be different. Distinctive 
dementias for discriminating denizens 
of Main Street. 

And again Jones sorrowed that, in 
this universal sweep of Freud through 
life, the schools and the colleges should 
be an exception. To be sure, there were 
plenty of school teachers and young col- 
lege professors who went in for psycho- 
analysis, who strove to recast their own 
specialty, say Trigonometry or the Gar- 
ment Industry on the basis of Freud. 
But they were fighting a losing battle. 
To be sure, there were advanced parents 
who had disciplinary difficulties with 
their little ones in the fourth elementary 
grade and who proceeded to have the 
kids psyched for a possible case of intro- 
version (Jones sorrowfully recalled his 
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own childhood when he used to break 
window-panes at school and his mother 
contented herself with subtraverting 
him on her lap and applying the extra- 
verted palm where she thought it would 
do most good). But it was a losing 
cause. Fewer and fewer children were 
being psyched, more and more children 
were being Binet-Simoned and put into 
the grade where they really belonged. 

But after all the schools and the col- 
leges were the exception. Pretty nearly 
everywhere else life continued to reveal 
that inner meaning, that rich emotional 
content which Freud had lent to it after 
so many uncritical centuries of evolution. 
Through the ages the poets and philos- 
ophers had speculated on the world 
and man, and come home with the 
mournful reflection that life is a dream. 
It remained for the psychoanalyzers to 
point out that that was just it. Life is 
indeed « dream and this word which you 
cannot understand in terms of reality be- 
comes as plain as a pikestaff in terms of 
sex phantasy. 

For ages the poets have stood on the 
bridge at midnight and besought the 
dark current for its secret, in vain. 
Why? Because they failed to see that a 
bridge is not really a bridge but Eros, 
and the swift-moving current is the flux 
of physiological desire. They have 
looked out upon the mountains and failed 
to recognize in them the promontories 
of sex. They have regarded the arched 
trees in the forest either as trees or as 
cathedral aisles, utterly ignorant of the 
truth that both trees and cathedral 
spires are phallic. 

Yes, that was the grievous error, said 
Jones. The poets and the thinkers have 
looked out upon the world of hills, 
streams, seas, and forests and thought of 
it in terms of health instead of terms of 
neurosis. 


What is good for sore eyes is good for 
sound eyes. 

In a picture gallery one day Jones 
objected to a modernistic landscape; he 
said it did not show the world as he saw 
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it. And he had gone on to describe just 
how he did see that particular landscape 
in respect to form, light, and color. 

“To be sure,” said his artist friend, 
“that is the way you see the world. 
You're so beastly healthy. But that is 
not the point. The question is how does 
the world look to anyone endowed with 
progressive glaucoma and in an_ ad- 
vanced stage of paresis.” And there was 
nothing Jones could say. 


What is good for a sick nation must be 
good for a healthy nation. 

That truth had been driven home 
upon Jones by Soviet Russia, of course. 
When Jones used to grieve over the loss 
and the pain of the Great War, he was 
told that Russia alone was enough to 
justify the vast expenditure. He was 
informed that the world would yet re- 
dress its deficits if only it gave heed to 
the Great Experiment that was work- 
ing itself out in Russia. And when 
Jones ventured to doubt whether events 
in Russia were moving in a desirable di- 
rection, he was told that everything that 
happened in Russia was inevitable. And 
when Jones asked why inevitable, he 
learned the following: 

Russia was, even before the war, a 
moron among the nations. It was at 
least one hundred years behind western 
Europe in the total of what we call civili- 
zation. In some respects it was four 
hundred years behind. It was a land of 
poverty. It suffered from a congested 
agricultural population. This popula- 
tion was eighty per cent illiterate, and 
enslaved to a religiosity from which west- 
ern Europe had fortunately emerged. It 
was a peasant population with only the 
most rudimentary sense of nationality. 
It was a population habituated todespot- 
ism: Russians could not live without a 
dictator, either a White Czar or a Red 
Chief Commissar. Because Russia was 
given over to illiteracy, there was an im- 
passable gulf between the few who did 
break out to knowledge and the masses 
who remained in darkness. The thin 
stream of Russian Intelligence stagnated 
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for lack of infiltrations from the springs 
of the national life. Russian Intelligence, 
restrained by the autocracy from healthy 
and fruitful activity, went neurotic 
(so Jones was told). When the Revolu- 
tion came, power passed into the hands of 
men who had not been trained in life but 
in midnight debates on the theories of 
Karl Marx. 

But that is anticipating. Such was 
Russia before the war (Jones was told). 
The war came and wrecked the hollow 
shell of Czarism. Three-quarters of the 
able-bodied male population were drafted 
into the armies and sent forward to 
break the German lines without guns and 
ammunition. With the draining of the 
manhood of the villages the supply of 
food was cut off. The enormous strain 
upon transportation wrecked the rail- 
roads. The factories were given over 
to war work. Before the end of the war 
there were in Russia no engines, no 
machines, no ploughs, no needles and 
thread, no medicines, no clothes. The 
villages ceased to feed the towns and the 
towns ceased to equip the villages. In 
other words, physical breakdown and 
nervous prostration. The only thing to 
keep going the feeble pulse of Russian 
life was the heavy doses of Soviet strych- 
nine. To cavil against anything that is 
being done in Russia is to kick against 
the inevitable. 

Very well, Jones used to reply, in 
those unregenerate days before he saw 
the light. Granted that Russia needs 
the Soviet strychnine, do we, too, need 
it? What interest have we in the Great 
Experiment? 

People used to say, ““What do you 
mean?” 

Here is what I mean (Jones used to 
say). This America, unlike Russia, is not 
one hundred years behind in industrial 
civilization. Unfortunately or not, our 
country is not a land of poverty and we 
have no congested agricultural popula- 
tion. Instead of being eighty per cent 
illiterate, we are ninety per cent literate. 
Instead of being slaves to religious super- 
stition, we are content to send some of 
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our women to church. The sense of 
nationality, instead of being atrophied, 
is highly developed with us, to a regret- 
table point as you have pertinently re- 
marked. Instead of being habituated to 
despotism, we not only make our own 
laws but break them just as eagerly. 
Our leaders are far from neurotic; no one 
ever accused them of thinking too hard 
or of cutting themselves off from the 
great mass of the national life. Doing 
things is the one thing we do well. By 
the time a man in this country has come 
into power he has learned the ropes; and 
when a man gets elected to office with us 
he does not spend the nights debating 
the Marxian theory of surplus value; he 
is busy running the machine. 

That (Jones used to go on saying) was 
before the war. Then came the war, and 
we went into it quite unlike the Russian 
peasant who is reported to believe that 
Constitution is the wife of Grand Duke 
Constantine and that Respublica is the 
wife of the Chief Commissar. We went 
into the war after thinking it out; in the 
wrong direction perhaps, but we thought. 
And our villages were not drained of food 
producers. And our factories found time 
to manufacture not only clothes and 
needles but even the phonograph rec- 
ords without which life has no meaning. 
And our railroads did not break down, 
and the country fed the cities and the 
cities equipped the country. In other 
words, we have remained in a very fair 
condition of health. What then has de- 
bilitated neurotic Russia to teach 
In what sense is her Great Experiment 
of any value to us? 

They used to tell Jones that his coun- 
try was not so all-fired blooming healthy 
as he thought. 

Jones said, perhaps not. No doubt we 
had our ailments and our debilities; and 
we ought to be thinking about them. But 
why assume that we are done for unless 
we gave up feeling pretty well, on the 
whole, and reached out for the Russian 
medicine bottle? For that matter, said 
Jones, the patent-medicine marketeers, 
even before the Pure Food Law came 


us? 
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into operation, used to begin by asking 
whether you suffered from ague, bron- 
chitis, chilblains, dipsomania, erysipe- 
las, fainting spells, gastritis, heart trou- 
ble, indigestion, jaundice, etc. If you 
did, then you must send for a bottle of 
Mother Smith’s Walnut Syrup. But at 
least they asked you, or went no further 
than suggesting that you might have all 
these things the matter with you. But 
where is the sense in assuming, without 
fear of contradiction, that we must send 
for the Soviet strychnine tablets. that we 
are bound to be victims of ague_ bron- 
chitis, chilblains, dipsomania, erysipe- 
las, fainting spells, gastritis, heart trou- 
ble, indigestion and jaundice? 

That was the way Jones used to argue. 
But this was before he had been con- 
verted to the new doctrine that what is 
good for a sick nation must be good fora 
healthy nation. He began to watch the 
progress of the Russian Experiment with 
interest and sympathy, and to watch, 
hopefully, for symptoms of pain at home. 


What is good for the distracted spirit 
is good for the quiet soul. 

Jones thought of the ouija board. 
That experience had hardly endured 
long enough to impress itself upon Jones 
as a fundamental need of our civiliza- 
tion; and yet in the swift retrogression 
of ouija he saw regretfully the same 
symptoms of reaction that were now 
ravaging the schools in the form of the 
intelligence test. 

It was no accident that ovija, like its 
more respectable relative, Psychic Re- 
search, should have received enormous 
impetus from the war. Psychic experi- 
mentation had always emphasized the 
need of a sympathetic audience, and the 
war had enormously increased the sym- 
pathetic milieu, that is to say, the num- 
ber of those present with the will-to- 
believe. The war had snatched away 
sons, husbands, lovers, fathers. If those 
who were left behind set out to re- 


establish communication with their lost 
ones, and succeeded in some cases, as 
they thought, it was exceedingly diffi- 
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cult for the skeptic to assert reason 
against faith. It was humanly impos- 
sible to be critical of pain that searched 
for solace, and of agony that wanted to 
believe. 

But it was more than that. If it were 
only a matter of bereavement seeking 
escape from pain, post-war spiritism 
would have had what was after all its 
limited field. Narcotics may sometimes 
be indispensable in the sick room, but 
narcotics are not recommended to the 
healthy as a mode of solving the riddle 
of life. Yet that was just what post-war 
spiritism did believe. It insisted that 
through pain, through longing, through 
wounded hearts, through overcharged 
susceptibilities, it was endowed with the 
ability to unveil the truth hidden from 
the man who had not suffered loss and 
who was not in search of forgetfulness. 
It was ouija for everybody, though not 
for long. 

If spiritism and ouija have shown a 
sharp decline as the war has receded into 
the background, it only proves the gen- 
eral truth, thought Jones: health is 
inimical to the capture and the interpre- 
tation of reality. Time’s hand, that 
heals, also conceals. It seemed a pity. 


But, as we have said, these were ex- 
ceptions—this reaction away from the 
ouija board and in the direction of the 
intelligence test. Life as a whole still 
offered to Jones’s eye the reassuring 
spectacle of health sitting, humble and 
emulative, at the feet of disease; of 
health on the defensive; of health apolo- 
getic; of health trying its darnedest to 
interpret itself or disguise itself as dis- 
ease. Strength was not strength, but 
only the discharge of a powerful inhibi- 
tion: the man who in behalf of a cause 
said to the world “Come one, come all,” 
was only concealing an inferiority com- 
plex. Reason was not reason: the man 
who said, “‘This is how I have thought 
it out,” was only laboring under the de- 
fense complex. Faith was not faith, as 
we have usually understood it; faith was 
only the Freudian wish. Exceptional 
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THE SHAME 


men who see the world differently from 
their fellows see the world differently 
not because they are strong but because 
they are sick. 

For some time, Jones had been trou- 
bled by the idea of war. It seemed so 
unrepressed. In war, as the common 
phrase goes, our so-called civilization re- 
veals how pitifully near it is still to the 
brute state. In war we show how little 
we have moved forward from the Cave 
Man and the Stone Age. But if that is 
the case, Jones thought, war must be a 
healthy exercise. For the Cave Man had 
no inhibitions and the Early Stone Age 
had no suppressions, and the Freudian 
theory would not therefore apply. To 
the extent that our wars are like the wars 
of Early Man, they can not be the re- 
sult of acomplex; they must be regarded 
as a normal expression of our untrained 
brute energy. 

Jones grieved over this notable excep- 
tion to Freud until one day a thinker 
came along and said No. America did 
not go to war in 1917 out of a healthy 
hatred for an enemy, or out of a healthy 
sympathy for an ally, or out of a healthy 
appetite for world markets and gold re- 
serves. We went to war in 1917 because 
we were a Puritan, hypocritical, sex- 
inhibited nation, particularly the last. 
The repressed sex desires of a couple of 
centuries of Anglo-Saxonism broke out 
into a furious passion against Germany. 
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So after all, the great unitary principle 
for Jones was vindicated, and everything 
fitted in with everything else. Perhaps 
it was because he was happy to have his 
doubts resolved that Jones did not stop 
to ask why a nation like France, which 
traditionally does not suffer from sex- 
inhibitions, should have gone to war; or 
a nation like Germany, which is not the 
victim of Puritan hypocrisy; or a nation 
like Russia which is neither Anglo- 
Saxon nor tight-lipped. But that would 
be reasoning; and reasoning, Jones knew, 
is only a defense complex. 

So on the whole, and in spite of threat- 
ening signs like the Binet-Simon test, 
Jones was glad to see that for some time 
to come the shame and fear of health as 
health would persist. Life would go on 
being interpreted as a great neurosis in 
the scheme of Evolution, and the world 
would remain a carbuncle in the Solar 
system. The ant would continue to be 
diffident before the sluggard. The sane 
artist would bow to the higher revela- 
tion vouchsafed to the neurwsthete. The 
man who had self-control would envy 
the sweep of the uninhibited. And hu- 
man institutions, built up during the 
ages, would continue to defer to institu- 
tions for the insane. 

For some time to come, thought Jones 
gladly, this will continue to be a world 
looking out on the stars from the 
sanitarium porch, swapping symptoms. 
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BY MARY HEATON VORSE 


ANTOS didn’t want to go home, 

and that was a fact. He told as 
much to his mate, Deutra, as he clam- 
bered over the side of his vessel, the 
Maria Virginia. He said: 

“T don’t want to go home to-night. 
I’m damned if I do!” And to empha- 
size it, he spat in the water which re- 
flected the violent crimson of the sunset. 

“Why not?” asked the mate, though 
he knew well enough the reluctance with 
which many men married a long time 
turn their footsteps toward home. 

‘“*T don’t want to go home because my 
house hates me,”’ said Santos. 

“You mean you hate your house,” 
said the mate. 

He was a huge red-faced man whose 
belly swung as he walked. 

“No,” said Santos, “I mean just what 
I say. I mean that my house hates me! 
It seems, when I go in, as gloomy as a 
woman who never wanted you to come 
and who wishes you’d go. My house 
hates me.” 

Santos was sitting high on the dory 
thwarts. His well-shod feet were placed 
daintily where the luster of his shoes 
would be undimmed. In the evening 
light the face of the men rowing him 
looked scarlet. They gazed at Santos 
with affectionate and respectful eyes, 
for he was an able captain and a great 
killer and they were in from a great catch. 

*“You should have stayed in Boston,” 
said the mate, eving Santos through 
his little piggy eyes which were like 
shining slits in his fleshy jowls. “‘ What 
you need is a bat. There isn’t a man 
who doesn't get tired of his wife now 
and then!” In this simple manner the 


mate interpreted Santos’ discontent. 
Santos said no more, for he wanted 
understanding. The reason Santos hated 


his house was that it was drenched with 
tears and it was empty. 

Santos’ wife, Julia, was a plain good 
woman. She was little and swart and 
her eyebrows nearly met in a sullen line. 
She had been childless for five years, and 
for this she had somehow managed to 
shift the blame to Santos in a skillful 
woman’s fashion. Then she had had 
a child which had died as it was born. 

At this Santos’ mother commented: 

“‘Tt’s too bad, Manell, that you should 
be married to an awful plain homely 
woman, but that you got a homely 
woman an’ a barren woman, too, is worse 
than any man deserves!” 

After the baby, Julia was harder to 
get on with than ever. The first few 
times Santos came home and found her 
crying over the useless baby clothes he 
had been moved and he had petted Julia 
and loved her; later her tears had made 
him angry, for he had felt the lack of 
children to the core of his heart. The 
desire for children clamored loud in 
Santos to make up for his swarthy, nag- 
ging wife who kept such a jealous watch 
on him. He could feel her watching him 
all the time, every minute, when they 
went up town. When Julia was along 
he could take no pleasure in the admir- 
ing glances of the girls who looked at 
him, for she was jealous in a covert 
underhand fashion. 

To-night Santos felt sure he would 
find her sniveling over the baby clothes 
again. He had a wordless perception 
that she did this to rivet his attention 
on her. But she only greeted him in 
an accusing sort of way, and after supper 
he sat smoking on the veranda, figuring 
out all over again how he had come to 
marry Julia. 

When he was a bachelor he roomed 
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at her grandmother’s with whom she 
lived. He never noticed Julia for a long 
time. Then he saw that when he passed 
her an ugly red would cover her face. 
Next he noticed how quick and trim 
she was about the house. Santos was 
keeping company at that time with 
Nellie Cabral, a wild, splendid-looking 
girl. He was even thinking it was time 
he got married, when he caught Nellie 
kissing his handsome cook, Anthony 
Silva. His pride and his vanity were 
hurt, and when he next saw Nellie on 
the boardwalk he didn’t speak to her. 
Santos missed Nellie. He missed her 
kisses and her pretty cajoling ways, and 
for several days he was misanthropic. 

One night he came home and as he 
went into his room he was conscious of 
some one there. Then he saw that it 
was Julia silhouetted against the window. 

“Julia,” he said softly, “what is it? 
What do you want?” 

‘““You—” she answered. 

““W-what? ..” He had a sudden 
feeling of intense surprise; a sort of glad- 
ness swept through him. 

She stood, there, little and humble 
and very lonely. 

“T love you,” she said into the silence. 
Her voice was very low, hardly above 
a whisper, and clear like the note of a 
bell. 

He found himself shaking with excite- 
ment. There was something in her sheer 
audacity that roused him and pleased 
him as beauty never had. 

“See here,” he said, “‘see here. 
I don’t love you.” 

“Oh, I know—I know—but I love 
you—I’ve always loved you.” 

It touched him inexpressibly. It 
soothed his vanity, too. He admired 
her blank courage. His heart pounded 
so it hurt him. She stood there waiting. 

The air in the room seemed thick to 
Santos. Suddenly he seemed nearer to 


— 


this plain little girl with her heavy lips 
than he had ever been to anyone else. 
Caution stood a moment beside him. 
But she had bared her heart and it left 
him helpless. 


Then suddenly she sank 


down on the edge of the bed. He could 
see her dim outline shaking with sobs. 

She had vanquished him by her hum- 
ble audacity and he had married her. 

But always she knew he had never 
loved her, and for this and her childless- 
ness she had never forgiven him. He 
was a handsome gay man and the eyes 
of women followed him. She didn’t for- 
give him for this either. 


He was thinking of all these things 
when Julia joined him on the veranda. 
After a time: 

“I’m going out to walk,” said Santos. 

Julia answered nothing to this, and he 
sauntered down the brick walk. The 
streets were full of shadowy people; they 
seemed eager and happy to Santos, who 
felt remote and cut away from life. Two 
girls passed by, staring at Santos with 
the boldness of seaport girls. They were 
handsome, with cheeks like apricots, and 
well built. He wished he was in a strange 
town so he could talk and laugh with 
them; but even away from Julia he was 
still tied to her. Her sad hostile pres- 
ence was there beside him. 

There was no escape. 

He didn’t know where he would go. 
He thought he might stop at the pool 
room or the movies. But then the music 
of a dance at the town hall struck his 
ears, and indifferent as a jelly fish in the 
tide, he wandered up the steps. Santos, 
drifting in on a slack tide of idleness, all 
his desires adrift, everything in him 
slack, ebb tide of the spirit, ran into 
Victoria Sonza. 

He ran into her literally, caromed 
against her, drifting as he was on the 
stream of inertia and disgust. For a 
minute they stood staring at each other, 
at first in amazement and then in glad 
recognition, as though the mute blind 
self who knows no obligations but the 
obligations of its desires had cried out: 
“Here is my mate.” 

Victoria was a tall woman, and when 
this happens among the Portuguese such 
a woman is of extreme magnificence. 
Victoria’s eyes were deep and melan- 
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choly; her mouth, darker than a pome- 
granate flower, had the 
droop of a woman made for love whose 
life is unfulfilled. Her face was a pale 
olive accented by her deep eyes and her 
dark crimson mouth. Her skin was 
drawn smoothly over her cheeks. 

Some one introduced them. Santos, 
with his eyes on this woman who sud- 
denly seemed more his own than any 
other human creature, could not re- 
member afterward who it was who said 
their names. He held out his arms and 
she came to them, and as they danced 
they seemed to flow along like two 
streams joined. This woman danced 
close to him, enveloping him with her 
nearness. 

“Are you a single woman?” he asked 
her, knowing well enough what the 
answer would be. 

“No,” she answered. 

Though Santos had expected this, her 
words were a sharp knife in his side. 
Then Santos knew that he loved this 
woman, Victoria, though he didn’t put 
it into words. She did not spur his 
fancy as did the little girls he met on the 
street. She was not escape from Julia, 
or entertainment, or passion. She was 
his woman. She was his mate without 
argument or question. He did not tell 
her these things; he only suffered be- 
cause both of them were bound to some 
one else. Yet he was glad, too, with an 
overwhelming gladness, as though he 
had always before been a cripple and 
now, with this woman in his arms, he 
To spare himself from the 
silence of confession: 

“Do you live here?” he asked. “I 
don’t remember I saw you before.” 

*“We've just come. My husband just 
opened a tailor shop.” 

“Where ‘bouts do you live? 

““Next Manell Santos’ house. You 
know, the big white one with green ve- 
randas all around.” 

“That's my house,” 


disconsolate 


was whole. 


” 


said Manell. 
[am Manell 


**You live next door to me. 
Santos!” 


They looked at each other, glad and 
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terrified at once as people are when in 
the hands of fate. The music stopped. 

“My husband's over there,” she said. 
“Come and [ll make you acquainted.” 

She introduced Manell to a little 
stoop-shouldered man, a_ half head 
shorter than herself. He was a drab 
little fellow, who looked at Victoria with 
submissive adoration. 

She kept her husband in the conver- 
sation, praised him, brought him out as 
though defying anyone to wonder why 
she had married him. 

The Sonzas and the Santos became 
friends. They would all four sit on the 
Santos’ wide veranda and Julia and 
Anthony would talk about their gardens. 
Victoria and Manell didn’t talk; they 
had no need to. There were nights when 
Manell wondered that Julia wasn’t 
seized with jealous fury. He could feel 
love stream out of him toward Victoria, 
his woman, sitting there quiet, her eyes 
burning him. But Julia prattled on 
about cuttings and seedlings. 

So things went on. But every time 
Santos came home from a cruise he 
would see Victoria waiting on a wharf. 
She would make no sign, she would 
stand there waiting until Manell was 
over the side of the vessel. Then she 


would be home before he was, her 
hungry eyes watching for him. One 


thing they had. When Manell was 
home they went to the dance in the 
town hall, Anthony and Manell and 
Victoria, for Julia would not go. Then 
for a moment as they danced Santos 
would hold Victoria in his arms; for a 
moment they belonged to each other. 
They said everything and they said 
nothing. 

Then one evening Victoria came to 
the house. 

“Ts Julia home?” she asked as Manell 
answered her knock. 

“She’s up street. 
you?” 

Victoria hesitated as though trying to 
defy fate. 

“Sit down and wait,” 
serted gently. 


Come in, won't 


Manell in- 
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For a moment they were silent, and 
then Manell reached over for her hand. 

‘*Victoria,”” he began—and before he 
could say any more Julia and Santos’ 
mother came down the street absorbed 
in talk. 

Julia was voluble as Santos had never 
seen her, and she was angry! She was 
telling a long story to old Mrs. Santos, 
indignation in her sharp gestures. The 
old woman shrugged with the fatalism of 
the aged. Victoria and Manell looked 
at each other. A thought leaped be- 
tween them. It was: ‘‘ They are talking 
about us!” 

All that night Santos didn’t sleep. 
All that night his mind buzzed like a 
fly in a spider’s web. One thing stood 
out: 

He loved Victoria and she loved him, 
and to-morrow they were going to the 
dance and the next day his vessel cleared. 

So as usual the trio went to the town 
hall, and during the dance: 

“Victoria,” said Manell, 
side to the wharf with me.” 

They walked out proudly, defying the 
eyes of the curious people thronging the 
doors. A strong tide bore them along. 
They walked to the end of the wharf, 
keeping a space between them, not 
speaking. A shed at the wharf’s end 
threw an impenetrable angular shadow. 
Manell drew Victoria into its sheltering 
darkness and would have put his arms 
around her, but she lifted a warning 
hand. 

“Santos,” 
me.” 

“Oh, you’re a good woman, are you?” 
said Santos. “For all the way you 
hold me when you dance and the way I 
can’t come home from my vessel with- 
out finding your eyes burning me.” For 
Santos when he was angry defied the 
world and didn’t care for consequences. 

“No,” said Victoria, “I’m only proud. 
I want everything or nothing, Manell 
Santos! Ill run away with you, Santos, 
or you let me be!” 

Santos felt like a gutted fish. 


‘ 


‘come out- 


she said, “don’t touch 


He felt 


empty and as though he had no insides 





yr 
fio 


left. He felt as if he’d been drinking and 
couldn’t find his feet. It frightened him 
to death to think of eloping and it 
burned him, too. Thoughts crowded his 
brain like mackerel in a net. He 
thought about his crew and what they'd 
say, and where people lived when they 
eloped, and about little swarthy Julia 
sitting sniveling over the baby clothes. 

Stronger than all of this was Victoria’s 
courage. He could think of nothing to 
say, so he put his arms around Victoria 
and kissed her. She struggled and 
fought with him and he kissed her to 
submission. 

“When will you come?” he asked her, 
though he felt a good deal as though he 
were asking her when they should jump 
off Fish Wharf together. 

“T’ll go to-morrow,” she said. 
go any time.” 

He sat in his room that night feeling 
winded. Then he began to figure what 
could be done. He sailed on the next 
day’s tide, and Victoria could meet him 
in Boston. Afterward—he could think 
that out later. He started to go to 
Victoria. The boldness of her beckoned 
to him. He loved her because she had 
the bold design of leaving with him. 

As he started for Victoria’s he met 
Julia in the hall. She did not see him. 
She was going toward her room. She 
was so little and looked so defenseless 
that suddenly Santos knew he could not 
leave her. She had in life little enough; 
he could not leave her defenseless to pity. 

He found Victoria waiting for him. 
She looked like a flower over which a 
blight has passed. 


“Til 





““Santos,” she said, “I can’t. I 
thought I could. Anthony—he’s so 
little. He’s got only me. I—I never 


loved him right.” 

‘“*T know,” said Santos, “I know.” 

They stood together united by their 
relinquishment. Then Santos left her. 
Santos went aboard his vessel with the 
peace of death in his heart. 

In the summer of ’19 a terrible storm 
smote all the New England coast. It 
came down on the fishermen without 
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warning, and there were crews and there 
were vessels who never saw land again. 
Provincetown and Gloucester and New 
Bedford were full of lamentations of 
widows when the storm lifted. When 
the hurricane descended the Maria 
Virginia had just cleared George's 
Banks, full of fish and bound for 
Boston. 

Santos looked in death’s eye with 
indifference. It was as though his will 
to live had gone out of his body. He had 
been dashed back and forth in the grip 
of love and the renunciation of love, and 
he watched the storm without the 
tensing of will and muscle that danger 
usually brought to him. Slack and in- 
different, he gave his orders. He wel- 
comed the storm’s death-bringing fury. 
Let it whelm him in the sea. He didn’t 
care. Let it break the sinister monotony. 
Manell welcomed it. It made his heart 
lighter to think of death, for Santos knew 
life was no good to him any more since 
it could not hold Victoria. 

At last the storm came crying in from 
the far reaches of the Atlantic. Some- 
thing savage and glad sprang up in 
Santos to welcome it. An ache for death 
rushed over him. He wanted at any 
price to be free. He wanted never again 
to hear Julia’s flat whine. He wanted 
never again to feel Julia’s damp clinging 
hands. He could have shouted in 
answer to the shriek of the wind. 

The seething madness of the storm 
closed down upon him. The wind came 
streaming down like the black madness 
of murder. Sound incalculable filled 
the universe. The Maria Virginia 
shrieked under the blow like a living 
creature wounded to its death. 

Then suddenly more powerful than 
the impact of the storm, sprang up 
Santos’ will to live. 

A single thought, unified as light, had 
come on the wings of peril. It was: 

**T must have Victoria.” 

The vessel bent over to the gale and 
fled before it like a live creature driven 
by fire. And then, with a_ terrible 
rending, her mainmast went and she 
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almost with it, while her crew labored 
to clear her of this wagging burden. 

There were hours when Santos saw 
his vessel overwhelmed. There were 
hours when he saw himself and all his 
crew at the sea’s bottom. And all the 
time there worked for Santos some un- 
known sense. The storm never con- 
quered him. He was a puny human 
creature, but with some spark in him to 
match and conquer the blind incom- 
parable fury of the storm. He fought 
the storm for his love. He wrested his 
love from the fury of death. In after 
years the crew told him how Manell 
Santos rode death as if it were a horse. 

The absolute necessity to live had 
gripped him—the supreme need of 
living that has dotted the pages of 
history with miracle and resurrection. 
Santos was born again and his new 
united soul could not know defeat. 

Later as the storm abated and, 
crippled but safe, he sailed into harbor, 
pity had been burned from him and old 
scruples. The thou-shalt-nots of church 
and town had been torn away in the 
storm. His mind was made up. 

He stoop to run away? He would go 
to Julia and Anthony and tell them what 
was in his heart. For Santos intended 
to ride life as he had ridden out the 
hurricane. He had been saved to live. 
He had come to this necessity in the 
storm’s unspeakable travail. This re- 
solve had been welded in him by death 
itself. 

He sailed into harbor as near a god as 
man ever becomes. His men looked at 
him with humble adoration. They had 
been dead men; he had given them life. 
More than that, he had won back life 
for himself. He was reborn. He had 
left Julia behind as one leaves a dark 
dream. As though resurrected, he was 
coming to claim Victoria for his woman. 


She was not there to meet him. No 
one met Santos. Other men’s wives 


were there, but not Victoria, not Julia. 
The women looked at him with veiled 
pity in their eyes. 


No one came too 
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near Santos. It seemed as if a vacuum 
had been made around him. A feeling 
of discomfort grew on him and with 
discomfort came anger. His own men 
were staring at him. 

What had happened? His men who 
had looked at him with the adoring eyes 
of those who have been snatched from 
the hand of death now drew back from 
him. 

Santos was used to admiration and 
respect so he walked up the street in 
growing anger, in deepening amaze- 
ment. Acquaintances ducked past him 
in embarrassed haste, in their eyes this 
puzzling veiled pity—pity for Santos 
who had been stronger than death. 

He hurried along, his eyes searching 
hungrily for Victoria. She was no- 
where, Julia was nowhere. He had 
returned braced for combat. He had 
expected to ride over the flood of Julia’s 
reproaches as over the fury of the 
storm. And now there was nothing over 
which to ride. He felt winded as a man 
who jumps from a height—who feels 
the ground rise up to meet him, 

He stormed up the steps of his home. 
The door was locked. 

He shook the door and cried out into 
the silence: 

“Julia,” and again, “Julia,” but as 
he cried, his eyes searched Victoria’s 
home. It turned blank empty windows 
on him as stony as his own locked front 
door. 

Dread plucked at Santo’s heart. 
Slowly he went to his side door. It 
opened to his hand. The house had an 
air of emptiness. There was none of 
ihe cheerful litter of a lived-in abode. 
It was as neat as a room where death 
had been. He walked through the house 
and as he did a slow stealthy fear trav- 
eled up Santos’ back, a certainty formed 
itself in the back of his mind. 

Downstairs a door opened and light 
footsteps sounded through the house. 
He turned and faced Victoria. 

“Oh, Manell,”’ she faltered, “‘ Manell”’ 

All her anxiety, all her love was in the 
caress of his name. For her he was 


resurrected from the dead. “We thought 
you wouldn't get back.” 

She was here in his house, speaking to 
him in the voice of love. He drew back 
from her as though to ward off her love 
in the presence of the wronged dead. 

“Where's Julia!” 

“Why, haven't you heard?” 

“Dead?” cried Manell. 

“Dead!” Victoria exclaimed, “no, 
gone, run off with Anthony Sonza! Who 
would have thought? Gone together 
and left us this letter—telling how they 
couldn’t stand your ways—your ways- 
my ways—any more. And the town 
laughing and holding its sides. Gone 
like rats—cleared out!” 

She looked at him with the eyes of love. 
Then, her arms dropped, the happiness 
in her eyes changed to blankness. “I 
thought you'd be glad,” she faltered. 

“Glad!” he said; “ glad to have every- 
one laughing at me! glad to have my 
wife run off with a runt. . . ” he raved, 
while in Victoria amazement strove with 
anger. She had come to offer her love. 
Secure in the delight of her mate, with 
joyful news of all difficulties solved, and 
he raved: “Gone with that rat. My 
wife. My wife cleared out. Oh, a 
weasel will mate with a weasel! Blind! 
blind! And I—and I—looking at them 
talking over the fence. I never dreamed. 
I thought they were jealous! Time and 
time again I’ve seen them and never 
dreamed. . . .” 

Victoria drew herself apart, watching 
his fury. Then suddenly she collapsed. 
Mirth rocked her, the malicious laughter 
of all time shook her peal on peal. Her 
laughter rang through Julia’s empty 
house. 

Santos had landed from his vessel a 
god, master of fate, stronger than death. 
He was going to claim his woman arro- 
gantly. Like a god he was prepared to 
trample under foot the small moralities. 
Now, behold he was the butt of the 
centuries, the most ridiculous creature 
on earth, a betrayed husband. Betrayed 
by his creature Julia, while his woman, 
Victoria, laughed. 
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MODERN METHODS OF FLOOD PROTECTION 


BY CHARLES PIERCE BURTON 


" OD didn’t create Provincetown,” 
said a Cape Cod philosopher. * It 
washed there.” 

By the same reasoning, neither did He 
create the lower Mississippi River, so far 
as its present banks are concerned. They 
did not wash there, however, although 
frequently they have washed away. 
They were dragged there—dragged forci- 
bly and with malice aforethought; are 
still being dragged there as fast as men 
and machines can accomplish the task. 

There is something very human about 
the Mississippi River. Its childhood, so 
to speak, glides tranquilly between 
wooded bluffs of great beauty, lingering 
occasionally at some old swimming hole 
or fishing pool. In its maturity, grown 
mighty, the stream presents wonderful 
possibilities for service, but there are 
many cross-currents which upset all cal- 
culations: there are occasional lapses 
from virtue, when the great river breaks 
through the conventions built up by 
man during many years, and threatens 
death and destruction on every side. It 
has “‘boils”’ too, more than ever afflicted 
Job, as will appear later in this article. 

We have been witnessing one of those 
periodic sprees, during which even the 
resources of the Federal Government 
were called out to protect the people of 
the devastated area from drowning and 
starvation. The fighting of that May 
flood is a story in itself. It was the 
highest Mississippi flood—persisting for 
the longest time—vet recorded. Cre- 
vasses in the protecting levees occurred 
at several points, causing great loss and 
privation, but the levee system, as a 
whole, held, and justified its creation. 
Its maintenance required ceaseless vigi- 
lance and almost superhuman effort by 
an organization which was military in 


its control and flexibility. Such main- 
tenance during flood periods is a primi- 
tive and strenuous task. The materials 
used are sacks of sand and brush mats; 
few tools are required other than hand 
shovels. 

Nine years ago the country was horri- 
fied on reading of the great flood which 
overwhelmed the beautiful valley of the 
Miami River, in Ohio, drowning several 
hundred people and damaging property 
valued at millions of dollars. There 
might have been a recurrence this year 
of the terrible calamity but for a great 
engineering enterprise, now being suc- 
cessfully consummated after nine years 
of research and labor, which it is thought 
will make another such disaster forever 
impossible. 

Ages before this tragedy in Ohio there 
was another flood, the most famous flood 
in all history. This flood, we are told, 
was foreseen by a man named Noah, who 
built himself an ark and, together with 
his family and representatives of the 
various animal species, floated to safety 
on the high ground of Mount Ararat. 
Had he lost certain of the animals over- 
board, we of the twentieth century 
would not mourn. 

There have been many other notable 
floods, in our own country and else- 
where, but in contemplation of those 
mentioned we can learn the methods by 
which modern engineers are seeking to 
prevent their recurrence. 

Noah’s method can be dismissed in a 
few words. It was to get out of the 
way—very simple, very effective, but 
sometimes inconvenient. The little Ohio 
town of Osborn on Mad River has 
adopted Noah’s method and is getting 
out of the way—-moving bodily to higher 
ground. Everything from town pump 
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to city hall of this thriving little city of 
fifteen hundred people is being moved a 
distance of two miles to a new town site 
well within the safety zone. The citizens 
formed a company, the Osborn Re- 
moval Company, with the mayor as its 
president, and went at the work system- 
atically. Long before these lines are 
read, in all probability, the people of 
Osborn will be occupying the new town 
site, provided with graded streets, sew- 
ers, water mains and other conveniences 
of modern life. Noah might learn a 
thing or two could he come back. 

But Dayton, Hamilton, Troy, Piqua, 
and other Ohio communities could not 
very well get out of the way. Neither 
could the great states threatened by the 
floods of the Mississippi. Some other 
method had to be found, and as the 
problems to be solved differed, so the 
methods of control are almost dia- 
metrically opposed. The Mississippi 
River is hurried on to the Gulf beween 
banks which have been raised above the 
high-water mark. ‘The waters of the 
Miami and its tributaries are held back 
during flood periods in great impound- 
A brief survey of how these 
results have been obtained will be inter- 


basins. 
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esting, especially in the light of this 
year’s floods. 

Flood problems are not local; they 
are country-wide in their scope; world- 
wide in their interest. The Mississippi 
River, for example, is a great storm 
sewer, which under normal conditions 
gathers the flood waters from thirty-one 
states and conducts them to the sea. 
A problem which affects thirty-one 
states must be regarded as national. 
When in this vast run-off conditions be- 
come abnormal, the river rises much 
higher than its natural banks and, if not 
prevented, rushes through the adjacent 
country. 

During the memorable flood of 1912 
more than 12,000 square miles of land 
were inundated by this river—an area 
approximately as large as the State of 
Maryland. The fertile district which in 
the past was threatened at every period 
of high water is an extensive area of 
29,790 square miles—nearly four times 
as large as the State of New Jersey; six 
times as large as the State of Connecti- 
cut; fifteen times as large as Delaware; 
twice as large as Holland; nearly as 
large as Denmark and Switzerland com- 
bined. From this it will be seen that the 
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ACROSS GERMANTOWN 


DAM DURING A SMALL FLOOD 


One of the five Conservancy dams built to protect Dayton and other Ohio towns 
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BUILDING A WILLOW MATTRESS FOR REVETMENT WORK AT TROTTER'S LANDING, MISS. 


Note the ragged banks. The final bundle of brush is being lifted for placing in the mat 


protection of so vast a region is a prob- 
lem of national importance, both be- 
cause of the large area involved and be- 
cause the drainage of more than half the 
United States contributes to its waters. 

The problem of taming the Mississippi, 
in fact, has engaged for many years the 
attention of the National Congress, as 
well as the states bordering the river. 
As long ago as June 28, 1879, Congress 
created the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, to make surveys and plans for the 
improvement of the river and the pre- 
vention of destructive floods. The prob- 
lem has been studied by the best en- 
gineers of the country for a period of 
more than half a century 

Various methods have been proposed 
during the past one hundred years for 
dealing with this problem. One idea 
was that the floods resulted from cutting 
off the forests in the states above, and 
could be prevented by reforestation. 
This was dismissed by engineers as im- 
practical, although seemingly our reck- 
less habit of denuding the land of its 
growing timber does cause a quicker 


run-off of storm water, and contributes 
to our floods. 

Down in South Carolina, for example, 
the Santee River, in what is known as 
the coastal plain, is bordered by almost 
impassable timbered swamps, caused by 
the river’s overflow. The Federal Gov- 
ernment and the adjacent counties at 
the present time are spending nearly a 
million dollars in the construction of 
causeways and bridge across the four 
miles of river and swamps, near St. 
Stephen, the only highway crossing be- 
tween Columbia and Charleston. Be- 
fore the timber was cut in the upper por- 
tions of the drainage area, those swamps 
were fertile plantations, dotted with the 
mansions of prosperous planters. The 
last white man left in 1865. 

‘A second plan for controlling the 
Mississippi was to build a system of 
artificial lakes on the tributaries of the 
river, in which the waters could be held 
back during flood periods, to be sent 
through the river channel later when 
needed to improve low-water naviga- 
tion. Engineers declared this plan to 
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be not only impracticable but physically 
impossible. To have held back the flood 
of 1912 or that of last May by a reser- 
voir in the vicinity of Cairo, Illinois, 
would have required an artificial lake 
fifteen feet deep and nearly as large as 
the State of New Jersey. It is not safe 
these days to pronounce anything physi- 
cally impossible, but even were such a 
plan possible, it would give up to per- 
petual overflow a vast area in order to 
protect other lands from occasional over- 
flow. 

A still earlier plan was investigated by 
Government engineers in 1822 and again 
in 1850 and 1861. A theory had been 
advanced that floods in the lower Mis- 
sissippi might be prevented by the con- 
struction of outlets, or waste weirs, by 
which surplus water would be conducted 
to the Gulf in channels other than the 
main river. Two insurmountable ob- 
jections were found to this plan. The 
reduction of the volume of water in the 
main channel would cause a deposit 
of silt and impair the navigability of the 
river. Furthermore, there would be 


danger that some one of the short-cut 
outlets might become the main channel, 
with disastrous results in either case. 

Almost one hundred years ago, in 
December, 1822, Government engineers, 
who had been sent to investigate, re- 
ported that “the only means that ap- 
pears practicable to us is the construc- 
tion of dikes.” In other words, the 
simplest, least expensive and most effec- 
tive way to prevent the river from over- 
flowing its banks is to build up the 
natural banks to a height out of reach 
of flood water and strong enough to 
withstand the pressure. 

This, naturally, has been the method 
adopted. Dike, or levee, construction 
began in a small way as early as 1717, for 
the protection of New Orleans. The 
work was not completed before 1827. 
Twenty-three years later various small 
and insufficient levees had been built by 
plantation owners, aided by county and 
parish governments. In 1850 the Fed- 
deral Government gave an impetus to 
this work by an Act which, in order to 
provide a fund for levee work, granted 

















DUMPING MATERIAL 


INTO HOG BOXES 


This material is then sluiced to the dredge pumps and pumped into place in the dam 
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AN HYDRAULIC-FILL DAM 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


The discharge pipe lays down the material on the outside slope of the dam. The coarser part remains, but the 
fine sand and silt flow down toward the pool, where they settle through to form the impervious core of the dam 


to the several states below the mouth 
of the Ohio all unsold swamp and over- 
flowed lands within their limits. 

In 1879 the State of Louisiana began, 
in a systematic and effective manner, 
to repair and rebuild its levee system, 
much of which had been destroyed by 
floods. Following that, taxing-districts 
were formed by all the Southern states 
bordering the river, and since then the 
work of levee construction has been 
carried forward as rapidly as funds 
could be obtained. 

At the present time the levees along 
the lower Mississippi total nearly 2,000 
miles and contain 250,000,000 or more 
cubic yards of material. Their height 
averages about 15 feet. The top, or 
crown, is from 8 to 10 feet wide and the 
base usually 6 times the height. The 
cost, of course, increases as the levees 
grow in height and earth for the embank- 
ment has to be hauled from a greater dis- 
tance. The entire cost of existing levees 
to landowners alone, in addition to the 
expenditures by the Federal Govern- 
ment, has been more than $70,000,000. 


It is estimated that an additional 
200,000,000 cubic yards of earth will 
have to be placed, in order to complete 
the existing levee system and safeguard 
the states in the delta district. This 
work ought to be done by the National 
Government. It is manifestly unfair 
to compel a few states, which happen to 
border on the lower Mississippi, to pro- 
tect themselves, without assistance, 
against the storm waters which thirty- 
one states send down upon them every 
spring. The levee system should be 
completed by the people as a whole, as 
a matter of both justice and economy. 
By having the work undertaken as a 
single great project by one central au- 
thority, instead of piecemeal by various 
small taxing bodies, its cost could be 
lessened greatly through the use, on a 
large scale, of modern  labor-saving 
machinery. 

The entire system could be completed 
in a few years by the expenditure of 
some $50,000,000, a much smaller sum 
than has already been spent by indi- 
vidual landowners. In other words, the 
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expenditure of $50,000,000 will com- 
plete the protection of 29,790) square 
miles of land —a fertile area twice the 
size of Holland — whereas the Dutch 
Government did not hesitate to under- 
take the reclamation of 2,000 square 
miles in Zuider Zee, at a cost of $46,- 
000,000, and the British Government, to 
expend $53,000,000 for reclaiming 2,200 
square miles in Egypt. 

Let us glance briefly at the methods 
employed in levee construction, pausing 
a moment to lift our metaphorical hats 
to the mule, known on “the River” as 
the Missouri Mocking Bird, without 
which it would be difficult to carry on 
this protective work. ‘The mule is great 
in war and great in peace but, as & rule, 
not great in the hearts of his unappre- 
clative countrymen. One of the largest 
and best-known levee contractors of the 
South was explaining that three things 
were absolutely necessary to levee con- 
struction—-the mule, the negro, and suit- 
able equipment. 

“Yes, suh,”” he exclaimed, “the mule 
is the greatest animal on earth and 
there are a thousand miles of him along 
the levee.” 

Believe me,” he continued, “going 
up against the Mississippi River is some 


job. We have heard a great deal about 
the Panama Canal. Shucks! Id rather 
build the Panama Canal any day than 
tackle the Mississippi River. It is one 
thing, suh, to build a Panama Canal 
with other people’s money—any amount 
of it—and no one to know or care 
whether you have made a mistake or not, 
but let me tell vou, suh, it is something 
else to tackle a Mississippi River levee 
with your own money, knowing that if 
vou make a mistake you will go broke. 

“Tt is alla matter of money, anyhow. 
Panama Canal! Shucks! Give me 
money enough and [ll make the Mis- 
sissippi River run up stream.” 

It remained for Major T. G. Dabney, 
of Clarksdale, Miss., one of the greatest 
authorities on levee construction in the 
United States, to give the most concise 
description of levee work. 

“Levee building?” he repeated, with 
a smile, in anwer to a question. “It is 
very simple. It consists of putting 
enough dirt in the right place.” 

Can anyone beat that summing up of 
a mighty work, which in its earth dis- 
placement and far-reaching consequences 
is thought by many to outclass the 
Panama Canal? The influence of the 
canal on the world’s commerce will be 

















THE HUFFMAN DAM HOLDING BACK A SMALL FLOOD 
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great, but the levees give 29,000 square 
miles of fertility to this country—an 
empire which adds $250,000,000 an- 
nually to the nation’s wealth. 

To find “the right place”’ is the task 
of the engineer. The contractor’s job 
is to pile up the dirt when the right 
place has been designated, which he does 
by means of wheeled scrapers, or elevat- 
ing graders and dump wagons, using 
mules or tractors for power, and negro 
labor. 

This brings us to the “boils,” with 
which the great river sometimes is 





afflicted. A small stream of water from’ 


the river, having been forced through 
the levee, boils up to the surface back 
of the embankment. If left to itself, 
the tiny crevasse would undermine the 
levee, until finally the great embank- 
ment would cave in and the river, rush- 
ing through, would spread itself over 
adjacent lowlands, sweeping away crops 
and buildings, and perhaps engulfing 
whole towns. It has been learned that 
by digging out and walling in a “well” 
around each “boil” the dangerous seep- 
age can be stopped. The weight of the 
water in the well will be sufficient to 
stop the leak. Such boils were the 
danger signals which enabled workers 
during the recent May flood to save the 
threatened levees from destruction. 
One of the most serious problems is the 
action of cross-currents on the river’s 
banks, causing great sections to cave in 
and threatening the expensive levees be- 
hind. The uncertain feature about this 
action is the changing direction of the 
currents. Often some slight modifica- 
tion in the river above alters the angle 
of the current, causing it to strike the 
bank at a different place, and making 
new protection necessary to save the 
country beyond. Not a day passes, at 
such times, that does not see some 
section of the ragged embankment tum- 
ble into the water. Night after night 
the roar of slides can be heard at inter- 
vals. Along the top of the levee, parallel- 
ing the river some distance back from 
the edge, great cracks appear, showing 
Voi. CXLV.—No. 870.—99 


where the embankment will slough off. 
Notwithstanding these experiences, the 
negroes have a superstition to the effect 
that a graveyard never will cave into 
the river. 

“This river surely is a bad actor?” 
ventured the writer, as he stood on the 
levee at Trotter’s Landing, Miss., and 
looked across the broad surface of the 
‘Father of Waters.” 

“Bad actor!”” repeated the veteran 
levee builder. ‘‘Man, man, it cost me 
ten thousand dollars to find that out.” 

It sounded like a story worth waiting 
to hear. 

“It was in 1913,” he continued, in 
response to questions. “I had just 
landed my outfit from a steamboat. 
You know in what a hurry those boats 
are to get away? Well, suh, before that 
boat could back off again two acres of 
bank, where my outfit stood, caved in. 

“Bad actor!”’ he continued, after a 
moment. ‘See that river there? Only 
last year I chased two runaway mules 
through woods which stood where you 
see the river flowing now.” 

There was not a sign of a tree in sight 
where he was pointing except one log 
in midstream, which marked the channel 
of the year before. 

Constant vigilance and hard work are 
required to keep the mighty stream in 
check. The practice at such times, when 
the changing current threatens a section 
of levee, is to build a new levee back of 
the first, looping around the threatened 
section. 

Such an emergency loop, 5,900 feet 
long, was built at Trotter’s Landing by 
the Yazoo and Mississippi Delta Levee 
Board. Starting in December, sixty 
days were allowed for completing the 
task—265,000 cubic yards of earth to 
be “‘put in the right place” before high 
water. It'meant covering the work with 
equipment and teams, in a fight against 
time, as well as against a remorseless 
river; a fight in which the economies of 
the moment had to be subordinated to 
speed and efficiency. In that distance 
of a little more than a mile five hundred 








teams of mules, more than a thousand 
men, seven elevating graders pulled by 
tractors, and dump wagons and wheeled 
scrapers galore hurried to and fro like 
ants in a suddenly disturbed hill. 

The uninitiated, to visualize the scene, 
should know that an elevating grader 
carries a plow on the left side of a strong 
frame, which travels on large wheels, 
pulled by teams or tractor. The furrow 
turned by the plow passes to an endless 
belt conveyor, which carries the earth 
up and across to the other side, where 
it is thrown off into dump wagons driven 
alongside beneath the elevator. The 
wagons in turn dump their loads “in 
the right place” on the embankment. 
In building the emergency loop at Trot- 
ter’s Landing an average of five wagons 
a minute were dumped in a space 200 
feet wide, to form the base of the levee, 
men and teams working “from kin to 
can’t”—namely, from daylight | until 
dark. The loop was finished on time. 

Some years ago Theodore Roosevelt 
was reported to have said that, were he 
President of the United States again, 
he would take the machinery used by 
the Government in building the Panama 
Canal, assemble it along the Mississippi 
River, and build a system of flood pro- 
tection in a hurry. Mr. Roosevelt had 
the will and the energy, but if he was 
referring to a levee system he was talk- 
ing without knowledge. The huge der- 
ricks, monster steam shovels and air 
dump cars which did such wonderful 
service on the Isthmus would be about 
as useful in modern levee construction 
as an elevating grader at an afternoon 
bridge party. Levees are built on low 
ground—otherwise no levees would be 
needed—and team and grader outfits 
are best adapted to the work. Some- 
times wheeled scrapers are used exclu- 
sively, and sometimes, in connection 
with elevating graders and dump wag- 
ons. The tramp of mules and men and 


the pressure of wagon wheels, day after 
day, packing down each successive layer 
of earth, seem necessary in making a 
water-tight embankment. 
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It looks as if there might come an end 
to levee construction some day, except 
for an occasional emergency loop, but 
the Government never will be out of a 
job, seemingly, when it comes to com- 
bating the encroachment of the river’s 
cross-currents on its banks. Those not 
familiar with the subject will be inter- 
ested in the method employed for meet- 
ing this danger. 

Most people understand the soothing 
effects of a good bed and a woven-wire 
mattress. The Mississippi River is 
tamed by the astonishing method of 
laying a woven-willow mattress on its 
bed at the point attacked by the cur- 
rent. The river does not go to sleep 
exactly, but it quits doing damage at that 
particular spot. The process is known 
as revetting. This mattress is 1,000 
or more feet long, from 200 to 300 wide 
and a foot and a half thick. The huge 
mat is made.on a great barge constructed 
for the purpose. As the mattress 
lengthens, the barge drops down stream, 
leaving it when completed spread over 
the surface of the water like a great 
carpet. It then is covered with stone 
uniformly until it sinks to the bed of the 
stream, where it closely fits the sloping 
banks near the shore. In this way the 
point attacked is given a flexible facing, 
constantly reinforced by silt from the 
stream, which prevents further washing. 
The demand for brush for revetment 
purposes has nearly denuded the delta 
district of willow. United States en- 
gineers are now experimenting with con- 
crete mats, which promise to take the 
place of willow mats very successfully. 

The great work which, at a cost of 
more than $30,000,000, has made the Mi- 
ami Valley in Ohio safe, is now practi- 
cally completed and is a triumph of pluck 
and engineering skill. Out of the Dayton 
flood, as out of the war, came a needed 
lesson in preparedness. Had the people 
been willing to spend $30,000,000 before 
the flood, the district known as the Miami 
Conservancy would be $100,000,000 bet- 
ter off, and would have been spared 
much suffering and loss of life. 
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This work of flood protection was un- 
dertaken under the direction of Mr. 
Arthur E. Morgan, chief engineer. Last 
year Mr. Morgan assumed other duties, 
and Mr. Charles H. Paul, who had been 
his very able chief assistant and the 
active man in charge, was made chief 
engineer to complete the stupendous 
task. 

The protective plan, presented by Mr. 
Morgan after long study and adopted by 
the district board, was wonderfully 
simple. 

“If present channels are only able to 
carry off a small per cent of flood water,” 
said Mr. Morgan, or words to that effect, 
“the thing to do is to hold back the 
flood water until the channels are able 
to take care of it.” 

What could be simpler than that, 
always excepting Major Dabney’s recipe 
for levee building, “‘ putting enough dirt 
in the right place”? Yet the engineer 
seemed amused when the writer called 
his attention to the supreme simplicity 
of the project. 

“Simple!” he laughed. 
all but the details.” 

Details! How little we laymen know 
of the engineering complexities wrapped 
up in that little word! The long re- 
search for storm records and the varied 
flood factors to determine the greatest 
possible flood of the future! The com- 
plex calculations of run-off ratios, vol- 
ume, flow, resistance, carrying capacity! 
The close reasoning from cause to effect! 
The proper location of dams and basins 
to give the necessary storage capacity! 
The balancing of the work and definite 
determination of the cost! The brains 
and technical training back of it all! 
Mere matters of detail, incidents in an 
engineering day. 

To understand what has been accom- 
plished by the Miami Conservancy and 
its engineers, let us for a moment glance 


“Why, yes; 


backward into prehistoric centuries. 
Long ages ago there was a series of 
glacial invasions of Ohio. Mighty 


masses of ice from the north carved 
their way through the limestone rock; 


retreated; advanced again; retreated; 
piled up great mounds of glacial drift, 
and after a seemingly final retreat, left 
Miami River and its tributaries on 
guard, perpetual reminders of the glacial 
period. This little river dug itself in, 
carving out a narrow channel, which 
winds aimlessly back and forth in the 
midst of the broad bed of an ancient 
stream, formed by melting glaciers. We 
call this partly filled glacial bed the 
Miami Valley, and it is fair to look 
upon. It gave to the world the air- 
plane and the cash register. 

The valley is a flat plain of great 
fertility, varying in width from a quarter 
of a mile to three miles; about 120 miles 
long, and lies from 50 to 200 feet below 
the general level of the adjacent rolling 
country. Four streams—the Miami, 
Mad, and Stillwater Rivers, and Wolf 
Creek—unite within the city limits of 
Dayton, forming a “‘crow’s foot.” It 
may be said in passing that Mad River 
never looked the part except in times of 
flood, when all of these streams were 
accustomed to “go over the top” to- 
gether and sweep irresistibly through 
the prehistoric bed of their glacial an- 
cestor. 

That is what happened in the closing 
week of March, 1913, after a five days’ 
rain. During the storm period from 
seven to nine inches of water fell upon 
the valley and the natural channels of 
the streams could carry only ten per 
cent of the resulting flood. 

In carrying out the details of the gen- 
eral protective plan, five huge earth 
dams have been built at strategic points 
across the valleys of as many streams. 
Germantown dam on Twin Creek pro- 
tects Middleton and Hamilton. Engle- 
wood on Stillwater River, Taylorsville 
on the Miami, and Huffman on Mad 
River, all just above Dayton, are pro- 
tecting that important city and the 
towns below. Lockington dam on Lor- 
amie Creek, a tributary of the Miami, 
above Piquaand Troy, takes care of those 
two cities, as well as helps safeguard the 
general situation. 
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There is a roadway across each valley 
on top of the dam. Each dam is pierced 
at the base by from two to four large 
concrete conduits, permanently open, 
without gates or other closing device. 
Through these conduits the streams will 
flow tranquilly in normal times. At 
flood periods, as during the spring of 
this year, the conduits will run full and 
are so proportioned that at no time will 
they let more water through than the 
channels can carry away. Whenever 
the flood exceeds that amount, the water 
will pile up back of the dams, in the 
retarding basins, to be held until the 
flood subsides sufficiently to let it pass 
out and down the channels. As an 
extra margin of safety each dam has a 
spillway. The retarding basins and 
improved channels will take care of a 
forty per cent greater flood than that 
of 1913. They handled this year’s big 
run-off without difficulty. The little 
town of Osborn, previously mentioned, 
stood in the midst of one of those retard- 
ing basins and had to be removed 
bodily. Several railroads also had to be 
moved to higher ground, at the expense 
of the Miami Conservancy. The cost 
of the entire project has been equitably 
distributed over some 60,000 pieces of 
property benefited and made payable 
in small semi-annual installments dur- 
ing a period of twenty-nine years. 

The engineering and construction de- 
tails would be out of place in a magazine 
of this character, but perhaps brief men- 
tion should be made of two: The novel 
method adopted for placing earth in 
some of the dams, and an engineering 
triumph for controlling the water at 
flood periods, known as the “hydraulic 
jump,” which has an interesting sound, 
to say the least. 

Three features are involved in earth 
dam construction—namely, excavation, 
transportation and placing the material. 
Much of the Conservancy work was 
done by loading earth into air dump 
cars, transporting loaded trains to a 
point near the dam, dumping the ma- 
terial into a huge pit, from which it was 
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washed hydraulically into what is called 
a sump, and from there pumped in 
solution to its place in the dam. 

The hydraulic jump solves one of the 
most formidable problems which the 
engineers were called upon to face. 
Flood water at the maximum stage for 
which the dams were built will pour 
through the outlets at a speed of some 
thirty miles an hour, hundreds of tons 
rushing through every second. It would 
not do to let a devastating power like 
that pass through without restraint. 
Some way had to be found to check the 
force of the water. An adaptation of 
the “hydraulic jump” was the happy 
solution. 

It consists of a broad concrete cham- 
ber at the foot of a widening concrete 
stairway, which leads down from the 
mouths of the conduits. The flood pours 
down the stairway into the chamber and 
on over a wall into the river channel 
below. In action the water issues from 
the conduits in the dam in a solid stream 
at great velocity, descends the stairway 
in a widening and thinning sheet, until 
it plunges into a mass of water in the 
concrete pool chamber, where its energy 
is dissipated in innumerable collisions 
between its particles and the particles 
in the pool. The descending water seems 
to take a sudden jump and break into 
foam when it plunges into the stationary 
pool, whence its name, hydraulic jump. 

Columbus, Ohio, on Scioto River, has 
been taking measures to prevent a recur- 
rence of the 1913 flood, which destroyed 
ninety-three lives in that city. The 
engineer in charge of this work also 
found a “simple” solution of the prob- 
lem. 

‘First find out what the river wants 
to do,” he advised, “‘and then give it a 
little help.” 

The little help in this case has been 
the digging of a new river channel on 
the west side of the old, practically 
doubling the width of the stream through 
the city, a distance of two miles; also 
the removal of some sharp bends in the 
river. The excavated material was piled 
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up in protecting levees. The enlarged 
river channel will take care of any 
ordinary flood. In the event of a great 
flood, the channel will fill to within two 
and one-half feet of the top of the levee; 
then instead of carrying out the em- 
bankment as before, spreading death 
and destruction through the city, the 
excess water will pour over a relief spill- 
way and peacefully flood the cellars 
of indignant citizens. 

Another “‘bad actor” among Ameri- 
can rivers is the Colorado. Levee build- 
ers along the Mississippi know much 
about the vagaries of a river, but in 
treachery the mighty Mississippi is not 
to be compared with the turbulent Col- 
orado. Not soon will its action of a few 
years ago be forgotten, when it cut 
through to Salton Sea, 287 feet below 
ocean level, and threatened the entire 
Imperial Valley of Southern California 
with destruction. 

The fact that the water of this river 
is used for irrigating the Valley, creating 
land values of $125,000,000 out of a 
desert, adds to the complications. The 
engineers have to cope with three huge 
problems—insufficiency of water and 
surplus of water, both sometimes occur- 
ring on the same day, and silt. The silt 
problem is continuous but is success- 
fully handled by modern methods and 
machinery, otherwise Imperial Valley 
would meet the same fate which befell 
the Garden of Eden. Not sin but silt was 
the ruination of ancient Mesopotamia. 

At low-water period, to secure the 
necessary head it is necessary to build 
a brush dam across the river at Andrade. 
During high water each year that dam 
has to be torn out to prevent the inun- 
dation of Yuma, Arizona, and the ruina- 
tion of the Yuma Irrigation Project. 
Much practice makes perfect. This 
dam, 926 feet long across the Colorado, 
is built in ten days. High water occurs 
on almost the same day each year, June 
24, which is a Mexican holiday. At low 
water in August every drop available is 
needed for irrigation. At high water the 
surplus runs riot through the yielding 


sands of the delta district, building up 
the river bed by a deposit of silt, until 
it has come to pass that the river occu- 
pies the highest ground, with banks 
sloping down in either direction. The 
Colorado runs muddy always and is 
without a solid bottom. During a flood 
the scouring is so great that the water 
runs four per cent solid and even more. 
Ordinarily the water contains about 
seven-tenths of one per cent solid matter. 

A comparison of the quantity and 
weight of the silt carried by the Colorado 
River with that of other well-known 
streams will be of interest. Humphreys 
and Abbott give the quantity of silt car- 
ried by the Mississippi River yearly to 
the Gulf of Mexico as 250,000,000 cubic 
yards, a volume approximately equal to 
the present levee system. Sir Benjamin 
Baker calculated that the Nile deposits 
40,000,000 cubic yards in the Mediter- 
ranean each year. Records of the Yuma 
gauging station show that the Colorado 
carries annually to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia 184,000,000 cubic yards. Accord- 
ing to observations made at Yuma, the 
weight of wet deposited silt percubic foot, 
when dried, is 86 pounds, while a cubic 
foot of solid dried silt weighs 159.3 pounds. 

As along the Mississippi, a system of 
levees is required to keep the unruly 
Colorado within bounds during the high- 
water period. In Mexico the river does 
not follow its old channel, but runs 
through what is called Voleano Lake; 
thence to the Gulf of California. Vol- 
cano Lake is gradually filling with silt, 
so much so that the levee has to be 
raised from 2 to 3 feet each year. 
There is very good reason for main- 
taining that levee. According to the 
measurements of 1917, the water in 
Volcano Lake was 42 feet above sea 
level, while the main street of Brawley, 
a thriving city in Imperial Valley, is 125 
feet below sea level. 

Forward moves the work of creation, 
our Cape Cod philosopher to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Wind and wave, 
man himself, are but tools, dedicated by 
Divine Authority to the stupendous task. 
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BY AMY LOWELL 


GRIEVANCE 

AY these years I have remembered a night 

When islands ran black into a sea of silk, 
A bay and an open roadstead set to a shimmer like cool, white silk 
Under an August moon. 
Trees lifted themselves softly into the moonlight, 
A vine on the balcony glittered with a scattered brilliance, 
The roofs of distant houses shone solidly like ice. 
Wind passed, 
It touched me. 
The touch of the wind was cool, impersonal; 
The fingers of the wind brushed my face and left me. 
I remember that I shivered, 
And that the long, continuous sound of the sea beneath the cliff 
Seemed the endless breathing of the days I must live through alone. 
I grieve for that night as for something wasted. 
You are with me now, but that was twenty years ago, 
And the future is shortened by many days. 
I no longer fear the length of them, 
I dread the swiftness of their departure. 
But they go—go— 
With the thunderous rapidity of a waterfall, 
And searcely can we find a slow, cool night 
To consider ourselves, 
And the peaceful shining of the moon 
Along a silken sea. 


PORTRAIT 


HIS lady is like a grass-blade sheathed in ice, 
Like hoar-frost running along the borders of a formal garden. 
She is like violets under the misted glass of a cold frame 
On an Autumn morning with the sun scarcely above the trees. 


The air has a smart twinge to it, I think, 

And the asters are black and broken; ; 

But what can equal the glitter of the frosty grass-blades, 
Held to a rigid radiance, 

Bent and motionless, 

Answering nothing to the wind? 


No, do not lift the frames. 

The violets are a lovely touch of color, 

And I would rather forego the scent of them 
Than run the risk of their freezing. 
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SONG FOR A VIOLA D’AMORE 


HE lady of my choice is bright 

As a clematis at the touch of night, 
As a white clematis with a purple heart 
When twilight cuts earth and sun apart. 
Through the dusking garden I hear her voice 
As a smooth, sweet, wandering, windy noise, 
And I see her stand as a ghost may do 
In answer to a rendezvous 
Long sought with agony and prayer. 
So watching her, I see her there. 


I sit beneath a quiet tree 

And watch her everlastingly. 

The garden may or may not be 
Before my eyes, I cannot see. 

But darkness drifting up and down 
Divides to let her silken gown | 
' Gleam there beside the clematis. 

' How marvelously white it is! 

Five white blossoms and she are there 
Like candles in a fluttering air 
Escaping from a tower stair. 





Be still you cursed, rattling leaf, 
This is no time to think of grief. 


The night is soft, and fireflies 

Are very casual, gay, and wise, 

And they have made a tiny glee 

Just where the clematis and she 

Are standing. Since the sky is clear, 
Do they suppose that, once a year, 
The moon and five white stars appear 
Walking the earth; that, so attended, 
Diana came and condescended 

To hold speech with Endymion 
Before she came at last alone? 


The lady of my choice is bright 

As a clematis at the fall of night. 
Her voice is honeysuckle sweet, 
Her presence spreads an April heat 
Before the going of her feet. 

She is of perfectness complete, 

The lady whom my heart perceives 
As a clematis above its leaves, 

As a purple-hearted clematis. 

And what is lovelier than that is. 
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A NOVEL 


BY WILLIAM McFEE 


Author of Casuals of the Sea, Captain Macedoine’s Daughter, etc. 


VANTHIA stood by the window, 

looking down into the garden where 
Mr. Spokesly sat smoking and gazing 
at the blue bowl of the gulf and the 
distant gray-green olive groves beyond 
the city. She was deliberating upon the 
significance of her courier’s latest breath- 
less news from the kitchen of the Hotel 
Kraemer. The general was arriving from 
the south. He and his staff had been as 
far as Jerusalem after the great victory 
over the British and were due to-morrow 
in the city on their way back to Con- 
stantinople. Evanthia’s courage had 
suffered from the contradictory nature 
of her earlier news. It was part of her 
life to sift and analyze the words that 
ran through city and country from mouth 
to mouth. She had never had any real 
confidence in any other form of informa- 
tion. If she hired any one to write a 
letter, her words vanished into incom- 
prehensible hieroglyphics and she had 
no guarantee that the man did not lie. 
And when Amos had told her’on the 
ship what he had heard in the Rue Voul- 
garoktono, that they had reached Aidin, 
she had jumped to the conclusion that 
Lietherthal was with a party on their way 
from Constantinople to Smyrna. And 
now her quick brain saw the reason why 
they had not arrived before. He had 
joined the staff of the general and had 
gone away south, through Karahissar, to 
Adana and Aleppo to Damascus. And 
now they were on their way back. 

She looked down into the garden, 
where Mr. Spokesly, quietly smoking, 
was reflecting upon the mystery of a 
woman's desires. Here after all, she had 


forgotten all about that other fellow, 
who was probably having a good time 
in Athens and who had no doubt forgot- 
ten about her. And she was alone here, 
utterly dependent upon him, who had 
made his plans for taking her away to 
a civilized country, where he could make 
her happy. He smiled with profound 
satisfaction as he thought of himself 
with her beside him, in London. How 
her beauty would flash like a_ bar- 
baric jewel in that gray old city! He 
remembered the money she had stowed 
away, ready for the great adventure. 
He called it that in romantic moments, 
yet what was more easy than running out 
after dark, with nothing fast enough to 
catch him? Especially, as he heard that 
there would be a review in a day or so 
when everyone would be on his toes 
to see the general. He thought of the 
money because even in his romantic 
moments there was enough to live on 
for a year “while he looked round.” 
No more second mate’s jobs, he mut- 
tered. He would pick and choose. 

He rose and stretched luxuriously, 
noting the calm glitter of the city’s 
lights like a necklace on the bosom of 
the mountain. He would have to spend 
an evening with that chap Marsh. Very 
decent fellow. Had pressed him more 
than once to join them at Costi’s in the 
Rue Parallel. He was satisfied ap- 
parently, married to his Armenian wife 
and teaching music and languages to 
earn a living for a large family. Mr. 
Spokesly recalled a remark made by 
Mr. Marsh one day at the Sperts Club. 
“Oh! Don’t misunderstand me! For 
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myself, as regards the war, you know, 
Lam a philosopher. What can we do? 
Ask any fair-minded persons at home, 
what could they do, in our position? 
There's only one answer——make the best 
of it. Don’t misunderstand us.” 

And he had ventured a remark that 
possibly they, and the fair-minded per- 
sons at home, might misunderstand him, 
coming into an enemy port like that. 

“Oh no!” Mr. Marsh was untroubled 
by that. “You were like us, as far as I 
can make out, had to make the best of 
it. Now your captain ‘ 

There fascination about the 
captain for Mr. Marsh. For twenty 
years he had lived in a sort of middle- 
class and inconspicnous exile, and des- 
tined, as far as he could discover, to 
remain forever in the dry and un- 
romantic regions of a middleclass ex- 
istence. Nothing, he was often fond of 
saying to his friends, ever happened to 
him. The things one reads of in books! 
he would exelaim with a short grunting 
laugh of humorous regret. Stories of 
fair Circassians, Balkan countesses, Turk- 
ish beauties, Armenian damsels! Where 
were they? He had married and settled 
down here, and remained twenty years 
in all, and yet nothing had happened. 

Yes, on the alert for twenty years to 
detect romantic developments—he had 
a daughter sixteen years old—and until 
that ship came in not a chance! So he 
described it to his friends at Costi’s and 
at the Austrian Consulate, an immense 
villa in a charming garden farther along 
in the Rue Parallel. 

For somehow the arrival of that ship 
was a significant event in more than 
the accepted sense. It was reserved for 
Mr. Marsh to perceive the full romantic 
aspect of the adventure. For others it 
was a nine-day wonder, an official nui- 
sance or blessing as suited the official 
temperament to regard it. To Mr. 
Spokesly it was an exciting but second- 
ary factor leading up to the greater ad- 
venture of departure. It was overshad- 
owed by the more perplexing problem of 
explaining himself in a masterless vessel. 


Was a 
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But Mr. Marsh, after twenty years, 
during which he had failed to detect 
anything resembling romance in his life, 
when he was called out of his bed at 
dawn that morning to go off as inter- 
preter, saw the matter in a very different 


light. Indeed, he saw it in the light of 
romance. His first comment when he 


found time to review his experiences was, 
“By Jove, you can’t beat that type! 
We shall always rule, always!”’ and his 
bosom swelled at the thought of Eng- 
land. But it was his discovery of Cap- 
tain Ranney which remained with him 
as the great scene in the play. He could 
not get it out of his mind. He told 
everybody about it. He revealed a 
doubt whether other people fully ap- 
preciated the extraordinary experience 
which had been his when he went down 
that dark curvingstairway, “not having 
the faintest notion, you know, whether 
I wouldn’t get knocked on the head or 
perhaps blown to bits,” and found the 
door resisting his efforts. An active 
intelligent resistance, he declared, pre- 
cisely as though the man were trying to 
keep him out. And as time passed and 
the story developed in his own mind by 
the simple process of continually repeat- 
ing and brooding upon it, as an actor’s 
part becomes clearer to him by rendi- 
tion, Mr. Marsh developed the theory 
that when he first went down those stairs 
and tried to get in, the resistance was 
in truth intelligent and alive. 

He was explaining this new and in- 
triguing “theory,” as he called it, on the 
following evening when Mr. Spokesly, 
accompanied by the husband of Esther, 
who was “in the Public Debt,” entered 
the great room on the second floor of the 
Consulate, a magnificent chamber whose 
windows opened upon balconies and re- 
vealed, above the opposite roofs, rec- 
tangles of luminous twilight. Some half 
dozen gentlemen were seated on chairs 
in the dusk about one of the balconies. 
As the new comers arrived by a side door 
a servant came in through the enormous 
curtains at the far end, bearing a couple 
of many-branched candlesticks and ad- 
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vanced toward a table, thus revealing 
in some degree the elaborate design and 
shabby neglect of thie place. Huge di- 
vans in searlet satin were ripped and 
battered, the gilding of the sconces was 
tarnished and blackened, and the par- 
quetry flooring, of intricate design, was 
warped and loose under the advancing 
foot. And above their heads, like shad- 
owy wraiths, hung immense cande- 
labra whose lusters glittered mysteri- 
ously in the candle light under their 
coverings of dusty muslin. 

Mr. Marsh was leaning his elbows on 
the balcony railing and facing his au- 
dience as he explained his conviction 
that the captain had intended to keep 
him out. 

‘I assure you,” he was saying and 
apparently he was directing his remarks 
at some one who now heard the tale for 
the first time, “I assure you, when I 
pushed the door and saw the man’s 
shoulder, it moved. JI mean it actually 
quivered, apart from my movement of 
the door. It gave me a very peculiar 
sensation, because when I spoke there 
was no answer. Only a quiver. And 
another thing. When I finally did shove 
the door open and so shoved the Captain 
over, the noise was not the noise of a 
dead inert body, if you understand me. 
Not at all. It sounded as though he had 
broken his fall somewhat! [ can assure 
you" 

Mr. Marsh had enjoyed an excellent 
education in England. He had the aver- 
age Englishman’s faculty of expressing 
himself in excellent commonplaces so 
that every other Englishman knew ex- 
actly what he meant. But his hearers 
on this oceasion were not all Englishmen, 
and suddenly out of the dusk of the cor- 
ner, came a voice speaking English but 
not of England at all. Mr. Spokesly, 
standing a short distance off, was star- 
tled at the full-throated brazen clang of 
it booming through the obscurity of the 
vast chamber. It was a voice eloquent 
of youth and impudent virile good hu- 
mor, a voice with a strange harsh under- 
twang which the speaker’s ancestors 


had brought out of central Asia, where 
they had bawled barbaric war songs 
across the frozen spaces. 

“Broke his what? | don’t under- 
stand what you mean,” said the voice, 
and a fair-haired young man in a gray 
uniform, a short thick golden mustache 
on his lip, came up suddenly out of the 
gloom into the radiance of the candles 
and began to stride to and fro. ‘The 
interruption was trivial, vet it gave the 
key to the young man’s character, cou- 
rageous, cultured, precise, and impa- 
tient of inferior minds. 

“His fall,” explained Mr. Marsh po- 
litely. “The point is, I believe he was 
alive almost up to the moment, you 
know, of our entry. He even moved 
slightly as I stepped in—a sort of last 
gasp. I even heard something of that 
nature. <A sigh.” 

“What is a sigh, or a moment, for that 
matter, more or less?" demanded the 
young man striding up and down. “To 
me there is something much more im- 
portant in his motive. Why did this 
captain of yours end himself? This is 
a question important to science. I am 
a student of Lombroso and Molle and 
the Englishman Ellis. Was this man 
epileptic? Did he have delusions of 
grandeur?” 

“This gentleman,” said Mr. Marsh, 
“was the officer on deck at the time,” 
and he looked at Mr. Spokesly anxiously, 
as though waiting fresh details of the 
affair. 

“Yes, he hal delusions,” said Mr. 
Spokesly, clearing his throat. “* Thought 
everybody was against him. He took 
drugs too. My own idea is he took 
the wrong stuff or too much of it, in his 
excitement. He was down there in his 
room when we crashed. And he had 
another—delusion I suppose you could 
call it. He didn’t like woman.” 

“Didn't like . . . Well, who does?” 
challenged the vigorous metallic voice 
with a carefully modified yet reso- 
nant laugh. One or two laughs, equally 
modified, floated from obscure corners 
where cigar ends glowed, and the ani- 
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mated figure paused in its rapid move- 
ment. “LT mean no man likes women as 
they are, unless he is a true sensualist. 
What we aspire to is the ideal they rep- 
resent. Your captain must have been 
a sensualist.”” 

** Because his last breath was a sigh, 
you mean?” said Mr. Marsh. “TI heard 
it you know. A long-drawn gasp.” 

“Precisely. The sigh of a sensualist 
leaving the world of the senses.” 

Mr. Spokesly stared at Mr. Marsh 
incredulously. 

“TI don’t think you are ‘right,’”’ he 
remarked, lighting a fresh cigarette. 
“The captain was not that sort of man. 
He was timid, I admit. He was scared 
of losing his life.” 

“Who isn’t?” demanded the young 
man and was beginning another resonant 
laugh when Mr. Spokesly broke in. 

“A good many people,” he said 
sharply, “under the right conditions. 
Nobody wants to get killed, we know. 
But that does not mean they wouldn't 
take a risk.” 

“Well, didn’t your captain take the 
risk?” said Mr. Marsh eagerly. 

“He did but he always wore one of 
inflating things,” said Mr. 
Spokesly quietly. “Vests you blow up 
when you want them. We had a colli- 
sion, as you know, and he had it on then. 
And when he heard us crash I’ve no 
doubt he began to inflate it again.” 

“Then there is no use supposing he 
committed suicide,” said a voice. “That 
would be absurd.” 

“Not altogether,” replied Mr. 
Spokesly. “I don’t know whether you 
gentlemen will think I am a bit mad for 
saying it, but after knowing him, it’s 
quite possible he took something to kill 
himself and then tried to save himself 
from being drowned. There’s a lot of 
difference between being dragged under 
in a sinking ship, and gradually getting 
sleepy and stiff in comfort, and don’t 


. 


those 


you forget it.” 


There was a silence for a moment 


when he ceased speaking, as though he 
had propounded some new and incen- 
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trovertible docirine of philosophy. The 
young man who was walking up and 
down, almost vanishing in the gloom 
near the great smoke-colored velvet cur- 
tains, halted and looked interrogatively 
at Mr. Spokesly. 

“But you have not explained why he 
should kill himself at all,” he said, ‘a man, 
as you say, scared of losing his life.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Spokesly, slowly, 
“he may have seen himself . . . [ mean 
he realized he had lost his life already, 
as you might say.” 

“How, how?” demanded the young 
man, very much interested. ‘What do 
you mean by already?” 

“You might eall it that,’ muttered 
Mr. Spokesly, “with his ideas about 
women. Couldn't bear to talk about 
them. And he didn’t like men much 
better. So I say he’d lost his life al- 
ready. Nothing to live for, if a man 
hates women. And he did. That’s one 
thing I am sure about.” 

“You are a psychologist,” said the 
young man, very much amused. “You 
believe in the inspiration of love.” 

“Naturally,” said Mr. Spokesly. “A 
man believes in what he understands.” 

The young man nodded and turned 
away with the slight smile of one who 
realizes he is dealing with a person of 
limited intelligence. 

“You mean we believe in what we 
have cognition of,” he amended in a 
harsh tone. “No doubt you are 
right. But your captain may have had 
beliefs and fidelities beyond your cog- 
nition. Perhaps he saw, suddenly, as in 
a flash you understand, the ultimate 
futility of existence. He might. Eng- 
lishmen don’t as a rule. But if he had 
lived in the East a long while he might.” 

“But surely you don’t advance that 
as a tenable hypothesis,” exclaimed Mr. 
Marsh. This man, who had contrived 
to retain the illusions and metaphysics 
of the comfortably-fixed classes of Eng- 
land amid the magnificent scenery and 
human squalor of Ottoman life, was 
frankly appalled by the young man’s 
ferocious gaiety while he advanced what 
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he called his theory of philosophic nihil- 
ism. That was the disconcerting feature 
of the affair. This Herr Leutnant Lieth- 
erthal actually spoke with pleasure of a 
time when humanity should have ceased 
to exist! Mr. Marsh would almost have 
preferred a technical enemy to desire the 
extinction of Englishmen. It was more 
logical and he said as much as they 
adjourned to a smaller room to supper. 

“Oh don’t I?” exclaimed the Herr 
Leutnant holding up his glass of Kiim- 
mel. That was his way of revenging 
himself upon the country where he had 
lived many happy years. At Oxford, 
whither the munificence of Rhodes 
brought him, his sensuous mind had de- 
lighted in the apparently opposed, but 
really identical, studies of philosophy and 
philology. Following the example of his 
tutor at Leipzig, he had often neglected 
classrooms in his studies in English, and 
gone into slums of great towns and on 
the dock sides of London and Liverpool 
for idioms. And he got them. “Oh 
don’t I?”? he exclaimed, laughing and 
added ‘I go the whole hog, my friend.” 
And only that subtle under-twang, that 
strong humming of the vocal chords in 
his vowels remained to detect him. He 
was addicted to saying that he had dis- 
covered the secret of the English power, 
which was, he announced, their mongrel 
origin. “A nation of mongrels who think 
of nothing but thorough-bred horses and 
dogs.” He had described them to 
Evanthia, who could not possibly gauge 
the accuracy of the sentence. Just now 
as he set down his glass, he added that 
he went “the whole hog, my friend, as 
your graceful English expresses it.””. And 
then, in reply to Mr. Marsh’s shocked 
comment he said: 

“Why? It would be of no advantage 
to desire the extinction of any white race. 
This affair is only a family squabble. 
But it isasymptom. You may be watch- 
ing now the first convulsions of the 
disease by which Europe will die. Eu- 
rope is dying. The war, the war is only 
a superficial disturbance. The trouble 
is deeper than the mud of Flanders, my 
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friend. Europe is dying because her 
inspiration, her ideals, are gone. That 
is what I mean when I say Europe will 
die. The old fidelities are departing. 
And when they are all dead, and Europe 
is a vast cesspool of republicans engaged 
in mutual extermination, what will hap- 
pen then, do you think?” 

“Why do you talk that mad stuff 
here?”” grunted one of the guests, a 
quiet middle-aged person witha monocle. 
He spoke in German, and Lietherthal 
answered quickly. 

“What difference, Oscar? They don’t 
believe me.” 

“What will happen, I ask you?” he 
continued in a vibrating tone. “When 
we have destroyed ourselves, and the 
survivors of our civilization are creeping 
feebly about the country and going 
back little by little to the agricultural 
age, the yellow men from Asia and the 
blacks from Africa will come pouring 
into Europe. Millions of them. They 
will infest the skeletons of our civili- 
zation like swarms of black and yellow 
maggots in the sepulchers of kings. And 
in the end humanity will cease to exist. 
Civilization will be dead, but there will 
be nobody to bur- her,’ he concluded, 
smiling. “Europe will be full of the 
odors of her dissolution.” 

“T cannot believe,” said Mr. Marsh 
with energy, “that anyone can seriously 
entertain such wild ideas. They imply 
the negation of all the things we hold 
dear. I should commit sucide at once 
if I thought for a single momeht such 
an outcome was possible.” 

“Perhaps your captain had such a 
moment,” suggested the young man 
busily eating fish. ‘* Perhaps he saw, as 
I said, the futility of existence.” 

“And you really believe there is no 
hope?” 

“Hope!” echoed Lietherthal with a 
brazen-throated laugh. ‘Hear the Eng- 
lishman crying for his hope. By what 
right or rule of logic can we demand an 
inexhaustible supply of hope, especially 
packed in hundred-weight crates for ex- 
port to the British Colonies? Hope! 
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Will 
not spoil in the tropics! Stow away from 
boilers! Use no hooks! That’s all an 
Englishman thinks of, if you ask him to 
consider a scientific question. Doctor, 
is there any hope? Hope for himself, 
not for anybody else.” 

There was a murmur of laughter at 
this, a murmur in which even Mr. Marsh 
joined, for he “could see a joke,” as he 
often admitted. And as the meal pro- 
gressed and the excellent red wine passed, 
the young man revealed a nimble mind, 
like quicksilver rather than firm polished 
metal, which ran easily over the whole 
surface of life and entertained them with 
the aptness and scandalous candor of 
its expression. 

Mr. Spokesly found himself withdraw- 
ing instinctively from the highly-charged 
intellectual atmosphere of this commu- 
nity. As he ate his supper and drank 
the wine he allowed his mind to return 
to his own more immediate affairs. It 
might very well be that civilization and 
even humanity would die out, but the 
urgency of the problem was not apparent 
toa man about to go out on a hazardous 
adventure with the woman he loved. 
Only that day he had worked with Mr. 
Cassar, the engineer, who had been mak- 
ing a silencer for the motor. Not that 
Mr. Spokesly was going to depend upon 
that. He had a mast and a sail, for he 
knew the wind was off shore aad easterly 
during the night, and he could save his 
engine for the time when they had made 
the outer arm of the Gulf. Mr. Cassar 
agreed because he thought they might 
be short of gasoline in spite of the care- 
fully stored supply. 

Mr. Spokesly sat now, the wine stimu- 
lating his mind to unwonted activity, 
listening to the clever conversation of 
the blond young man. Mr. Spokesly 
was quite prepared to admire him. It 
was, he reflected, very wonderful how 
he could speak these lingoes. Here they 
were, German, Austrian, Armenian, Jew, 
all speaking English. After all there 


‘Lhe finest brand on the market! 


lay the triumph. As Mr. Marsh said you 
couldn't beat that type. 


“We” 


went 
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everywhere and all men adopted “our” 
language and “our” ideas. He heard 
the Herr Leutnant’s tones as he told 
Mr. Marsh that he himself admired the 
English. He had lived among them 
for years. At one time he was engaged 
to marry an Engldnderin. And his con- 
clusion was that they had nothing to fear 
from any other nation. Their true 
enemies were within. The hitherto im- 
pregnable solidarity of the race was 
disintegrating. Mr. Spokesly was not 
clear what this signified. He knew it 
sounded like the stuff these clever for- 
eigners were always thinking up. 

When all was said and done, they 
were all out to do the best they could 
for themselves. There was Marsh, liv- 
ing as calm as you please in Ottoman 
territory and making a very decent in- 
come in various ways. And there was 
a young fellow over there, with rich au- 
burn hair flung back from a fine reddish 
forehead, who had been pointed out to 
him as the son of a rich old boy who had 
been there all his life as a Turkey mer- 
chant, with great estates and a grand 
house at Bondja where they were to hold 
a magnificent garden party to welcome 
the old General on his arrival from a tour 
of inspection in Syria. Mr. Spokesly 
had heard, too, of the way money was 
made just now and he smiled at the 
simplicity of it. There was the material 
in the cargo of the Kalkis, hardware 
and flour and gasoline. A pretty rake- 
off some of these intellectual Europeans 
had made out of that in what they called 
transportation charges. And there was 
the Ottoman Public Debt they had taken 
up, paying for it in paper and getting the 
interest in gold. They were doing the 
best they could under the circumstances. 
He saw their point of view well enough. 
He himself had another problem. He 
had to get out of it. Mr. Spokesly, as 
he walked about that shining Levantine 
city, as he passed down those narrow 
tortuous streets into bazaars reeking 
with the strange odors of Asiatic life, 
as he watched the slow oblivious life of 
the poor and the sullen furtiveness of 
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the Greek storekeepers and shabby 


French bourgeoisie wailing it line at 
the custom house for a chance to buy 
their morsels of food, saw with penetrat- 
ing clarity how impossible it would be 


for him to remain even if he did get a 


permanent harbor master’s job. No! 
He finished his glass of wine and looked 
round for the decanter. He saw that 


these people here, for all their intellec- 
tual superiority, their fluent social ac- 
complishments, their familiarity with 
philosophical compromises, were simply 
evading the facts. They were variants 
of Mr. Jokanian, who was also reaching 
regularly for the decanter, and who was 
attempting to forget a national failure 
in a sort of fog of high-sounding poppy- 
cock about the autocracy of the prole- 
tariat. Mr. Marsh was proud of being 
an Englishman, in a well-bred way, for 
he was always insisting “you could not 
beat that type” but what was his idea 
of an Englishman? 

A person who, strictly speaking, no 
longer existed. Mr. Marsh was fortu- 
nate in having his ideals and illusions 
preserved in the dry air of the Levant 
hermetically 
The type he spoke of was being very 


as in a sealed chamber 


handsomely beaten in all directions 
and was being rescued from utter an- 
nihilation by a very different type—-the 
mechanical engineer, who was no doubt 
preparing the world for a fresh advance 
upon its ultimate Mr. 
Spokesly, in a rich glow of exaltation, 
saw these vast and vague ideas parade 
in his mind as he listened abstracted], 
to the conversation. But as the wine 
passed that cosmic quality passed too 
and he began to hear other things besides 
theories of evolution. He heard some 
one remark that they had a very fine 
piano, 2 Bechstein grand. 
sul had brought it from Vienna for his 
But it was impos- 


destruction. 


Some con- 


musical daughter. 


sible to take it with them when he was 
transferred to Buenos Aires. 
voice desired to know what 
with the musical daughter, and amid 
laughter they began to push their chairs 


Another 
was done 
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back, lighting cigarettes and lifting li- 
queurs to carry them to another room. 

Looking down into a courtyard which 
contained, amid much rank vegetation, 
an empty marble basin surmounted by 
a one-legged Diana with a broken bow, 
and a motor car with only three wheels 
and no engine, Mr. Spokesly leaned out 
to watch the moon setting over the dark 
masses of the neighboring roofs.  Be- 
hind him the Bechstein grand was sur- 
rounded by some half dozen gentlemen 
explaining their preferences, laughing, 
whistling a few notes and breaking 
into polite cries of wonder. Suddenly 
silence and Mr. Marsh, 
the instrument running his 
hands over the keys in a highly versatile 
“John Peel” in a high 
thin tenor that sounded as though it 
came from behind the neighboring moun- 
tain. Thin vet that the 
peculiar sentiment of the song, dedicated 
“to that which Mr. Marsh so 
much admired, reached Mr. Spokesly as 
he leaned out and noted the sharp slender 
black shapes of the eypresses silhouetted 
against the dark blue vault of the sky 
with its incredibly brilliant stars. He 
smiled and reflected that the moon would 
be gone in a couple of hours, a red globe 
In a few nights it would 
set before nightfall. He drank his li- 
queur. A moonless night and he would 
be away from all this. He wished he 
were back at Bairakli now. He grudged 
every moment away from her. He had 
caught her making little preparations 
of her own, and when he had chaffed 
her she had looked at him in an enigmatic 
way with her bright amber eyes, her 
beautiful lips closed, and gently inhal- 
ing through her nostrils. What an amaz- 
ing creature she was! He would sit and 
watch her in the house, entranced, ob- 
livious of time or destiny. 

The song ended with a tinkle, 


there was a 


seated at 


fashion, began 


sweet, so 


type” 


over Cordelio. 


“Oh, L ken John Peel, from my bed 
where I lay, 
As he passed with his hounds in 
the morning!” 


be cis ll 
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and there was a murmur of applause. 
Mr. Spokesly, looking out into the dark- 
ness, clapped and lit another cigarette. 
He was startled by a great crash of 
chords. The young man, a cigar in his 
teeth, his head enveloped in a blue cloud 
of smoke, was seated at the piano. Mr. 
Spokesly turned and watched him. He 
stood listening to the full, rounded, 
clangorous voice toned down to Heine’s 
beautiful words, 


“Die Luft ist kiihl und es dunkelt 
Und ruhig fliesst der Rhein, 
Der Gipfel des Berges funkelt 
Im Abendsonnenschein” 


“Wonderful voice!”” whispered Mr. 
Marsh. “Studied at Leipzig. Rather 


a talented chap, don’t you think? By 
the way, I heard to-night they intend 
making an inspection of the outer harbor 
while they are here. Improving the de- 
fenses. They don’t want any more ships 
to come in the way you did. Of course 
it was luck as well as pluck. Probably 
lay fresh mines.” 

“Ts that a fact?” asked Mr. Spokesly. 
As in a dream he heard the applause, 
himself clapping mechanically and then 
the booming of bass chords. And a 
voice like a silver trumpet, triumphant 
and vibrating, blared out the deathless 
call of the lover to his beloved. 


* Tsolde! Geliebte? Bist du mein? 
Hab ich dich wieder?” 


“Well, it’s pretty reliable. A friend of 
mine who is in the timber trade has been 
given a contract to bring down a lot of 
stones to the harbor. Fill all those 
lighters, you know. That'll mean quite 
a lot of work for you, eh?” 

Mr. Spokesly turned resolutely to the 
window and looked out over the dark 
roofs at the lustrous and spangled dome 
of the sky. He weuld have to find 
Cassar and give him some instructions 
at once. It would be impossible to get 


away if they waited for a swarm of work- 
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men and officials to come down and be 
forever sailing up and down the Gulf. 
He ought to have thought of such a 
contingency. He must find Cassar. And 
then he must get back to Evanthia and 
tell her they must go at once. To- 
morrow night. He heard the heavy 
stamp of feet that greeted the end of 
the song and joined in without think- 
ing. As he walked across to the door 
Mr. Marsh followed him, and Mr. 
Jokanian, his dark yearning eyes bril- 
liant with the wine he had drunk, came 
over making gestures of protestation as 
another voice rose from behind the 
grand piano, 


“Enfant! si 7 étais roti, je donnerais 
l'empire, 
Et mon char, et mon sceptre, et mon 
peuple d genoux, 
Et ma couronne d’or, et mes bains 
de porphyre.” 


“T am coming back,” said Mr. 
Spokesly, “but I must see if my boat is 
ready.” 

“You don’t need any boat,” said Mr. 
Jokanian. “We are going back in my 
varriage. Mr. Lietherthal goes with us. 
I have invited him.” 

“Pour un regard de vous!” 
sang the voice and trembled into a pas- 
sionate intricacy of arpeggios. 

“T shall not be long,” he repeated. 
“T must tell my man I shan’t need it, 
in that case.” 

He felt he must get out of there at 
once, if only for a moment. This com- 
bination of wine and music was becom- 
ing too much for him. As he came out 
into the courtyard he heard Victor 
Hugo’s superb challenge ring out, 


” 


“Si j étais Dieu . . 


He walked quickly along in the pro- 
found shadow of the Rue Parallel until 
he reached the great doors of the Pas- 
sage Kraemer. Here he might have 
seen, had he been watchful, in a corner 
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by the disused elevator of the hotel, the 
young Jew talking to a girl in cap and 
apron. The youth saw him and clutched 
his companion’s arm. 

**Madama’s husband,” he whispered, 
“the Englishman.” 

** Well,” said the girl, bending her dark 
brows upon the figure hurrying out upon 
the quay, “I think your Madama is a 
fool.” 

“S—sh!’’ whimpered the young man. 
“She is the most glorious creature in 
the world.” 

“And a fool,” repeated the girl. 
“That other upstairs in Suite Fourteen 
will desert her in a month. I know his 
style. He only left the last one in Kara- 
hissar, so his servant told us. I know if 
1 had a chance of marrying an English- 
man. ... Yes! She has got you any- 
how,” she added laughing. “You are 
like a cony in love with a snake.” 

He put up his hand in warning, as 
though he feared by some occult power 
Madama would hear these rash and 
sacrilegious words. He took out a tiny 
piece of paper and looked at it. 

‘I must go,” he said. “You are 
certain it is this Frank who has come?” 
he urged anxiously. 

“Yes,” she said smiling contemptu- 
ously. “When I passed him in the 
corridor, he put his arm round me and 
said he would love me for ever. You 
can tell your Madama that if you like.” 

Mr. Spokesly, unaware of this con- 
versation, made his way out and was on 
the point of crossing the quay by the 
custom house when Mr. Cassar, who 
was drinking a glass of syrup at the café 
opposite, ran over and accosted him. 

“Look here—” began Mr. Spokesly. 

“TI know,” interrupted the engineer. 
*“ And I’ve heard something else. Don’t 
go over there now. I want to tell you 
this. Very important, Captain. Will 
you have a drink?” 

“Coffee,” said Mr. Spokesly, sitting 
at a table in front of a small eafé. 
“What is it?” 

“1 was working on the boat this after- 
noon, after you had been there,” said 
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Mr. Cassar, “and I must say I got that 
silencer pretty good now, and some offi- 
cers come up and say, this boat very 
good, they will want it. They make 
inspection of harbor, you understand. 
I say, all right, what time? They say 
to-morrow. The General he go round 
and make inspection. Want all three 
motor boats. I say all right. But I 
was waiting to see you. If I miss you 
I was going out to find you at your 
house. You understand?”’ 

Mr. Spokesly nodded. He understood 
perfectly well. He reflected upon the 
wisdom of staying away from the Con- 
sulate after saying he would go back. 
He decided it would be better to return. 

“You will have to get off,” said Mr. 
Cassar in a matter-of-fact tone as he 
looked away toward the mountains. 
“Don’t you think so, Captain?” 

‘Plenty of time,” Mr. Spokesly mut- 
tered, “before daylight. Are you sure 
you are all right? Got everything?” 

“Yes, everything,” said Mr. Cassar 
positively. 

“Right,” said his commander. ‘‘Now 
you tell the customs guard I return to 
Bairakli at midnight. You go with me 
to bring the boat back as they want it 
in the morning. And if I don’t come 
before one o'clock, you go alone. I 
shall be going by road. Some of them 
asked me to go withthem. You go alone 
and wait for me at the bath-house jetty. 
Can you remember that?” 

**Easy,” said Mr. Cassar. “It is ten 
o'clock now.” 

“T'll go back,” said Mr. Spokesly. 

The evening was just beginning along 
the front as he passed once again 
through the great Passage beneath the 
hotel. There was no young Jew watch- 
ing him now. That highly strung and 
bewildered creature was hurrying 
through the lower town on his way to 
Bairakli, bearing authentic news for his 
mistress. He had an uneasy suspicion 
that the person described by his friend 
in the hotel would not prove so good a 
friend as Mr. Spokesly. But he hurried 


on past the little Turkish shops, his fez 











on the back of his head, the lamplight 
reflected on the bony ridge of the large 
glistening nose that rose up between his 
scared pale eyes and sallow cheeks. All 
along the lonely road beyond the rail- 
way station he tripped and stumbled, 
muttering to himself, “Oh, Madama, he 
is come, he is come! I bring great 
news. He is come!’” Sometimes he 
clasped his hands in an ecstasy of emo- 
tion and would almost fall into some 
unnoticed slough or channel of the way. 
All the griefs of the poor seemed to con- 
centrate themselves upon him as he 
moaned and staggered. “Father of Is- 
rael, what shall I do if she abandon me? 
There is no food for a fatherless boy here. 
Oh, Madama!” 

But when at length he scrambled up 
to the house on the hillside and saw his 
mistress and Esther Jokanian sitting in 
the window overlooking the sea, he took 
heart again. When Evanthia, leaning 
out in a loose robe that showed trans- 
parent against the lamp behind her, 
called, 

“Who is there?” he replied that it 
was her faithful servant with news. She 
came down like a swiftly moving phan- 
tom and unlocked the gate, pulling it 
wide with her characteristic energy and 
courage. 

“Speak!” she said in a thrilling, dra- 
matic whisper, all her soul responding 
to the moment. The youth held out 
his hand palm upward while he leaned 
his head against the rough wall. 

““Oh, Madama, he is come,” he replied 
in a low tone, as though he sensed the 
formidable importance of his words in 
their lives. She stood staring at him for 
a second and then, pulling him in, she 
closed the gate with a tremendous clang. 

“Come,” she said with a mysterious 
smile. ‘Your fortune is made. You 
must go back with a message.” 

“Oh, Madama!” he wailed. 

She dragged him up the steps leading 
to the rooms above. 

“Endlich!” she cried to Esther, who 
sat by the window, chin on hand, and 
muttering in her husky man’s voice. 
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“He is here. I must have been born 
with good fortune after all.” 

“You are throwing away the greatest 
chance in your life,” growled Esther 
without looking at her. 

“You do not understand,” said Evan- 
thia crossly. “What do you think I 
am made of? Do you think I can go on 
forever like this, pretending love? Men! 
I use them, my friend. The lover of my 
heart is here, and you ask me to go out 
on that cursed water to a country where 
it is dark wet fog all the time. What 
should I do there? My God, are you 
mad? Now [I shall go to Europe, and 
for once I shall live. Ah! The message! 
Here!”’ She dragged a blank page from 
a yellow paper-covered volume lying on 
a cedarwood console and hunted for a 
pencil. With a fragment of black crayon 
she began to scrawl her name in stagger- 
ing capitals. “So!” she muttered. 
“*Now I shall put the words liebe dich. 
Sacré! When I go to Europe I will 
learn this writing—or have a secretary. 
There! It is enough for my dear lunatic. 
Take it!”? She folded it and gave it to 
the youth who stood by the door de- 
jectedly. “Ask for the Leutnant 
Lietherthal. Go down and eat first.” 
She gave him a pat on the shoulder 
that seemed to put a fresh stream of 
life into him, and he disappeared. 

“Take care, Esther, do not tell him 
a word of this. Or thy husband either. 
He might speak in forgetfulness.” 

“Tt is nothing to me,” muttered Es- 
ther. “I like him, that is all. And 
fidelity is best.” 

“Fidelity!” said Evanthia slowly, 
“And is not this fidelity? Have I not 
followed the lover of my heart across 
the world? If the father of thy boy 
came up here and knocked at the 
gate . . . You talk! Iam not a white- 
faced Frank girl to be a slave of an 
Englishman! He gives me all his money 
here, yes. But in his England, when I 
am shut up in the fog and rain, how 
much will I get, hein?” her voice rose 
toa shout, a brazen clangor of the throat, 
and her hand shot out before her, 
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clenched, as though she were about to 
hurl thunderbolts. 

“Very well,” assented Esther in a 
low tone, “but you don’t know if the 
lover of your heart wants you any more. 
The lovers of the heart are funny fish,” 
she added grimly. 

“Prrtt! You are right,” said Evan- 
thia in an ordinary tone. “Did I say I 
was going away to-night, stupid?” 

“T see the light of the boat,” said 
Esther. ‘Perhaps my husband is with 
him. I must go back to my house.” 

“No! Stay here a little.” Evanthia 
laid hold of her. “To-night I must have 
some one with me. I am shaken in my 
mind. I shall want to shriek. Stay.” 

“It is at the jetty,” said Esther 
soberly. She looked out into a dense 
darkness, and in the lower distance she 
could see a tiny light where the launch 
had run alongside the old bath-house 
jetty. And then it went out. 

They waited in silence, smoking ciga- 
rettes, until their quick ears caught the 
sound of footsteps on the hillside. And 
then the grind of a key in the great lock 
of the gate. 

As Mr. Spokesly came into the room 
he barely sensed the tension of the at- 
mosphere. He broke breathlessly into 
his news at once. 

“Quick!” he said in a low tone. “We 
must go to-night, dear. After to-night 
I may not have any boat. It is all 
ready. Come now. We have time to 
get out of sight of land before daylight.” 

“To-night!” exclaimed Evanthia 
clutching her breast, and thinking rap- 
idly. “Impossible.” 

“It will be impossible any other 
night,” heretorted gently. ““We must go.” 

Evanthia backed away, thinking 
clearly, concisely and skillfully behind 
her astonishment. He turned to Esther. 

“You tell her,” he said. “We must 
go. It is our last chance. It was lucky 
I heard about it. They are going to 
fortify the Gulf. Go and get ready, 
dear. Bring me a blanket and I'll carry 
it down, and some bread and meat. 
Enough for a day, anyhow.” 


“Where is my ‘usban’?” demanded 
Esther. 

“He’s coming by the road. He's got 
some friends with him, from the hotel. 
You mustn’t mind them being a bit 
elevated. Plenty of wine to-night. They 
will be here soon, I expect. I want to 
get down and away before they arrive.” 

Evanthia, folding a blanket in the 
bedroom, stood perfectly still. She could 
hear her own pulses thumping, and she 
put her hand to her throat. She felt as 
though her heart would burst if she 
did not gain control of herself. She 
stood perfectly still thinking, her mind 
darting this way and that, as a trapped 
animal tests the resistance of the trap 
in every direction. For a moment she 
thought of killing him as they went 
down to the boat. She was strong: 
she felt she could do it. Under the 
shoulder blades and in the throat. No, 
she must wait. Only as a last re- 
source, that. She folded up the blanket 
and walked back into the room to give 
him the food. 

He stood for a moment with the 
blanket and loaves of bread in his arms, 
unable to utter what he felt for her 
sacrifice for him. He could only say 
stumblingly, 

“T shan’t forget this. I know that 
much,” and hurried away with his 
burden. 

Esther sprang up from her seat by the 
window. Her misfortunes had not made 
her hard. She saw a light in Evanthia’s 
amber eyes as she made her preparations, 
a light that frightened her. 

““ Nobody will ever be able to do any- 
thing with you,” she muttered. “I 
must go home to get supper for my 
‘usban’. You got a good man, and 
you throw him away like so much rub- 
bish. You got no sense.” 

“I go!” said Evanthia, pausing with 
her hands full of things she was stuffing 
into a bag. 

“You go!” said Esther savagely. 
“You make him take you to the town 
to see your fellow.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Evanthia, stopping 
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again and stifling a laugh. She had not 
thought of such a thing. 

“What you must think of me!” she 
murmured. 

“ And then tell him you are finished. 
You have a heart, yes, as big as that 
ring on your finger. You tak every- 
thing from him, and now you .. .” 

With a sudden gesture of rage Evan- 
thia flung the things away and stood up 
to her friend. 

“Tl kill you!” she growled through 
her teeth. “I know you! You are 
jealous, jealous, jealous! I see you talk, 
talk English to him at the bath-house. 
I see you go out with him for the walk 
through the village. I hear you talk to 
him about that girl Vera he saw once in 
Odessa. All right! Go with him! Go! 
Here are the things. Take them! I 
spit at you. You. . 

She fell back, exhausted with the fe- 
rocity of her passion, her hands still 
making gestures of dismissal to the si- 
lent and scornful Esther, who remained 
motionless yet alert, ready to take her 
own part. 

“You are altogether mad!” she said 
at last in her husky tones. “* He—here is 
your ‘usban’. Tell him, tell him .. .” 

Evanthia spun round where she stood 
with her hands on her bosom. 

“We must go, dear,” said Mr. 
Spokesly and paused in astonishment 
at the scene. With a convulsive move- 
ment the girl tore at her dress and then 
flung out her hand toward the shore. 

“Go then, go! Why do you come 
here any more? You want her. There 
she is, jealous because all the men want 
me. Look at her. She ask you with 
her eyes. Oh, yah! I hate you! I 
never love you. It is finished. Go!” 

“Eh!” he called, swallowing hard. 
He looked at Esther in amazement. 
“What is this?” he asked. “What 
have you said to her? My dear!” 

““You better go,” said Esther sullenly. 
“She won’t go with you. Can’t you 
see?” 

‘ “But how can I go without her?’’ he 
exclaimed. 
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“T kill myself before I go. This is 
my place. Go back, you. I hate you.” 

Esther came over to him, taking up 
the satchel, thrust him out before her. 
Down the steps and across the dark 
garden she went with him, and only 
when the great gate clanged did he make 
an effort to break through the dread- 
ful paralysis of mind that had assailed 
him. 

“What made her go like that?” he 
demanded. 

“Go on. I tell you in a minute. 
You men, you got no sense.” 

“But what did she mean, about you?” 

“Nothing. She’s crazy. You no un- 
derstand.” 

““You said yourself she’d come,” he 
insisted. 

“Yes, I say so. I tell her she better 
come. But you no understand women.” 

He was destined to find out as years 
went by that this was true. And when 
they stood on the jetty and looked down 
into the obscurity where Mr. Cassar 
sat in the boat patiently awaiting his 
passengers, Mr. Spokesly began to re- 
gain command of himself. For a mo- 
ment up there he had been all abroad. 
The sudden emotional upheaval had 
hardened his resolve. 

“Well!” he said with a sudden intake 
of breath, and paused, once more over- 
whelmed by the change in his affairs. 
“T don’t know what to say, Esther.” 
He put his hand on her shoulder and she 
twisted away a little. “I feel as if I'd 
been having a long dream, and just 
woke up.” 

““Go!”’ she said huskily. ‘“‘Good-by. 
Good fortune. There isa carriage coming. 
My ’usban’.”’ 

*““Anyhow ... Esther. I did what 
I promised hertodo . . . not my fault.” 
He got down into the boat. “‘ Where’s 
your hand? Good-by . . . good-by . . 


Push off, son, push off . . . After all 
Idone.. .” 

They saw from a little way off the 
white form of Esther spring forward 
and vanish behind the buildings as a 
feeble yellow flicker from a carriage 
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lamp crawled slowly along the road and 
stopped. They heard laughter and con- 
fused arguments. 

Drunk!" whispered Mr. Cassar with- 
out either envy or malice. 

“Full to the guards,” assented his 
commander. “Hark!” 

Some one was singing, a full youthful 
voice of brazen vibrant quality, a voice 
with an ineluctable derisive challenge 
to confident hearts. Though he did 
not understand the words, Mr. Spokesly 
was aware of this challenge as he listened. 


“Auf, deutsches Volk, du stark Geschlecht, 
Es schlug die grosse Stunde, 
Steh auf und sei nicht linger Knecht, 
Mit Kraft und Mut steh fiir dein Recht 
Im heiligen Volkebunde!” 


There was a pause, with protests and 
guttural amusement which were sud- 
denly engulfed in a clarion shout, 

** Die Fretheit bricht die Ketten!”’ 

“Go ahead,” said Mr. Spokesly, look- 
ing back as he sat in the stern, “and 
make as little noise as you can.” 

Out of the darkness came the faint 
clarion call he had already heard that 
night. 

“Tsolde! Geliebte! Bist du mein?” 
and the sound, with its echoes from the 
mountain, seemed to stream out of that 
open window he had left. Suddenly, 
with a resolute movement, he turned 
and bent to the business of steering. 
The boat was moving through the 
water. 

“Let her out,” he muttered, looking 
at his watch. “We've got four hours 
to daylight.” 

And the dawn found him there, still 
crouching motionless at the tiller, while 
behind them the mountains of Lesbos 
rose enormous, the sun rising over Asia 
behind them, and ahead lay the dark 
sparkle of an empty sea. 


XVII 


*“All I can say is,’ said the elderly 
lieutenant, and he applied himself as- 


siduously to the trimming of his nails, 
“vou were in luck all through.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Spokesly. “I sup- 
pose you can call it that.” 

He was not entirely satisfied that this 
constituted an adequate description of 
his experiences. Luckisa slippery word. 
As witness the old lieutenant, intent on 
his nails, like some red-nosed old animal 
engaged in furbishing up his claws, who 
proceeded without looking up. 

“Why, what else could you call it? 
You surely didn’t want that woman 
hanging round your neck all your life 
like a millstone, did you? What if 
she did keep hold of the money? I call 
it cheap at the price. And suppose you'd 
brought her. How could you have 
squared things? J call it lucky.” 

Mr. Spokesly, however, did not feel 
that way. He looked round at the green 
expanse of St. James Park and up to- 
ward the enormous arch which enshrines 
the dignity and cumbrous power of the 
Victorian Age, and wondered if the 
taste of life would ever come back. It 
was now eighteen months since he had 
experienced what the elderly lieutenant 
called uncommon luck, when a sloop of 
war, hurrying on her regular patrol from 
Lemnos to Malta, had found him and 
Mr. Cassar in their boat some ten 
miles east of Psara Island, a black spot 
on a blue sea, over which fluttered a 
patch of white. And on coming cau- 
tiously alongside, the commander of 
that sloop was surprised to discover a 
Maltee engineer somewhat in disarray 
through his struggles with his engine, 
and under a blanket on the bilge for- 
ward, a sick Englishman. 

For Mr. Spokesly had been sick. 
Looking back at it from this seat in St. 
James Park, with his demobilization 
completed, he saw well enough that the 
culmination of the spiritual stresses un- 
der which he had been existing had been 
suddenly transmuted into a bodily col- 
lapse. As the sun rose over the gean, 
he had given the tiller to Mr. Cassar 
and lain down without a word. He had 
not cared whether he ever got up or not. 

















He lay staring up at the extraordinary 
brilliance of the sky, his throat very 
sore, his eves tired and smarting, a fever- 
ish tremor in his limbs, refusing food, 
and even when the engine stopped, giv- 
ing no sign he was aware of any change 
in their fortunes. It had only been 
when Mr. Cassar informed him of the 
sloop bearing down upon them that 
he roused on an elbow and croaked 
hoarsely. 

“Show a white flag, handkerchief or 
something,”’ and fell back, drawing the 
blanket over himself. He had been very 
sick. The surgeon without waiting for 
a temperature reading, had carried him 
away into an extremely hygienic sick- 
bay, where between a boy with tonsilitis 
and a stoker with a burnt arm, he had 
lain all the way to Malta. And after 
that, during weeks of dreary waiting, 
he had looked out of the high windows 
of the Bighi Hospital across the harbor 
to Valetta, watching the ships go in and 
out and seeing the great flame of the 
sunset show up the battlements of the 
Lower Barracca and die in purple glory 
behind the domes and turrets of the 
city. 

For it seemed to him, in his intervals 
of lucid reflection, that the taste of life 
had gone, not to return. It had gone 
and in place of it was an exceedingly 
bitter flavor of humiliation and frus- 
trated dreams. It was almost too sud- 
den a revelation of his own emotional 
folly for any feeling save a numb wonder 
to remain. He had told Esther that he 
felt as though he had had a long dream 
and was suddenly awakened. And 
while this was true enough of his mind, 
which maintained a dreary alertness 
during his sickness, his heart, on the 
other hand, was in a condition of stupor 
and oblivious repose. Even when suf- 
ficiently recovered to walk abroad and 
sit at the little tables in the arcades by 
the Libreria, or to journey across the 
Marsamuscetto to Sliema and follow the 
long smooth white beach, he moved 
slowly because he had no accurate means 
of gauging his intensity of existence. 
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He would mutter to himself in a sort of 
depressed whisper “ What’s the matter 
with me, I wonder?” 

The surgeons had called it something 
ending in ‘ and _ prescribed fi- 
nally “light duty.” He remembered that 
light duty now well enough: a com- 
mission as lieutenant and the visiting of 
many offices in the formidable buildings 
which constituted the Dockyard. And 
gradually, as the scope and meaning of 
this work became apparent, he found a 
certain interest returning, an anticipa- 
tion of the next week and perhaps month. 
But of the years he did not dare to 
think just yet. 

For, once established there, he had 
sought, as a homing pigeon its cotes, to 
to find Ada. He had written, full of 
weariness and a sort of gentle contrition, 
and implored her to write. He had 
missed all the mails since the Tanganyika 
had gone— she must make allowances 
for the hazards of the sea, and try again. 
He had put a shy boyish postscript to 
it, a genuine after-thought—“I want so 
much to see you again,” and mailed it on 
the Marseilles boat. 

To that there had come nothing in 
reply save a letter from her married 
sister who evaded the subject for three 
pages and finally explained that her own 
husband was missing and Ada was mar- 
ried. The paper had distinctly said all 
were lost on the Tanganyika. Ada’s 
husband was a manufacturer of muni- 
tions in the Midlands, making a colossal 
income, she believed. They lived in a 
magnificent old mansion in the West 
Riding. The writer of the letter was 
going up to spend a week with them and 
would be sure to mention him. She had 
already sent on his letter and Ada had 
asked her to write. 

There it was, then. Both ends of the 
cord on which he had been precari- 
ously balanced had been cut down, and 
he had had no interior buoyancy which 
could have kept him from hitting the 
earth with conclusive violence. And 
near the earth for a long time he had 
remained, very much in doubt whether 
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he would ever go about again with the 
old confidence. Possibly he would never 
have done so had not an accident sent 
him out to sea on patrol service. Here 
came relief in the shape of that active 
enemy he had preferred to his bureau- 
cratic and scornful government. Here 
was an invisible and tireless adversary, 
waiting days, weeks, and possibly 
months, for his chance and smashing 
home at last with horrible thoroughness. 
This, in Mr. Spokesly’s present con- 
dition, was a tonic. He got finally into 
a strange, shuttlelike contraption with 
twin gasoline engines, a pop gun, and 
a crew of six. They went out in this 
water-roach and performed a number 
of deeds which were eventually incor- 
porated in official reports and extracted 
by inaccurate special correspondents 
whose duty it was to explain naval oc- 
casions to beleaguered England, an 
England whose neglect of seamen was 
almost sublime until food ships were 
threatened. 

So he had found a niche again in life, 
and very slowly the dead flat look in his 
face gave way to one of sharp scrutiny. 
When he came ashore from his cock- 
boat he would go to a hotel in a street 
like a scene from the “Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” and he would sleep in a great bed 
in a mighty room where papal legates 
had snored in preceding centuries, and 
the rulers of commanderies had dictated 
letters to the grand masters of their 
order. But even there, in that seclusion 
and fine repository of faith and peace, 
he dared not recall that last adventure 
at Bairakli, that catastrophe of his soul. 
Even the banjo of the occupant of the 
next room, a_ nice-looking boy with 
many medals and a staff appointment, 
did not mean much to him. He listened 
apathetically to the nice young vecice 
singing a Kipling ballad: 


‘Funny and yellow and faithful 
Doll in a tea-cup she were; 
We lived on the square 
Like a true married pair, 
And I learnt about women from her.” 


But the nice boy had never lived and 
never would live with anybody on such 
terms, and his clear young voice lacked 
the plangent irony of the battered ideal- 
ist. It was perfectly obvious that he 
was entirely ignorant of the formidable 
distortion of character which living with 
people brought about. He evidently 
imagined marriage was a good joke and 
living with girls a bad joke. Mr. 
Spokesly would lie on his huge bed and 
try to get his bearings while his neigh- 
bor gave his version of “ Keep the Home 
Fires Burning” and “I'd Wait Till the 
End of the World For You.” Theboy was 
visible sometimes, on his baleony over- 
looking the steep Via Santa Lucia, raising 
his eyes with a charming and entirely 
idiotic diffidence to other balconies where 
leaned dark-browed damsels, and dream- 
ing the bright and honorable dreams of 
the well-brought-up young Englishman. 
Mr. Spokesly got no assistance from 
such as he. Even in his most fatuous 
moments he had known that for them 
the War was only an unusually gigantic 
and bloody football match for which 
they claimed the right to establish the 
rules. When it was over we should all 
go back to our places in the world and 
touch our hats to them, the landed 
gentry of mankind. 

Sitting on his park seat, under the 
shadow of Victoria’s triumphal arch, 
Mr. Spokesly saw this would not be the 
ease. Behind his own particular prob- 
lem, which was to regain, somehow or 
other, the taste of life, he saw some- 
thing else looming. How were these 
very charming and delightful beings, 
the survivors of an age of gentles and 
simples, of squires and serfs, to be 
aroused to the fact that they were no 
longer accepted as the heirs of all the 
ages? How to make them see the mil- 
lions of people of alien races moving 
slowly, like huge masses of rotting pu- 
trescence, to a new life? Indeed they 
were very fond of using those words 
“rotten”? and “putrid” for alien things 
they did not like. He felt sure they 
would apply both to Mr. Dainopoulos, 
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for example, and those men he met at 
the Consulate. And with a twinge he 
reflected they might say the same thing 
about Evanthia, if they knew it all. 
Yet they must be made to know, those of 
them who were left, that the game was up 
for the cheerful school-boy with no as- 
certainable ideas. The very vitality of 
these alien races was enough to sound a 
warning. After all, Mr. Marsh had said 
in his throaty way, you can’t beat that 
type, you know. And the question loom- 
ing up in the back of Mr. Spokesly’s 
mind, as he sat on that seat in St. 
James Park was, “Couldn’t you?” 

He discovered with a shock that his 
friend the elderly lieutenant, who had 
been visiting the Admiralty that morn- 
ing and so had met Mr. Spokesly, was 
explaining something. 

“T told him that taking everything 
into consideration, I really couldn’t see 
my way. Not now. You see, we aren't 
getting any younger, and my wife is so 
attached to Chingford she won’t hear of 
leaving. And of course I couldn’t go 
out there alone now.” 

“Where did you say it was?” Mr. 
Spokesly asked. He had not heard. 

“West Indies. It’s a new oiling 
station, and they want an experienced 
harbor master. You see I knew about 
it, years ago, when the place was first 
projected and put in for it. And now 
he’s offered it to me, I can’t go. I 
don’t have to, you see. And yet I 
should like to put some one in the way 
of it for the chap’s sake. So I say, why 
don’t you go round and see him? Three 
hundred a year and quarters. It isn’t 
so dusty, I can assure you. If I hadn't 
been rather lucky in my investments 
I should be very glad to go, I can tell 
you that.” 

And the odd thing, to Mr. Spokesly’s 
mind, was that he did not envy his eld- 
erly friend’s happy position as to his 
investments. Here again luck mas- 
queraded as a slippery word. Was he 
so lucky? From where he sat now, be- 
neath the Arch of the great queen of the 
money-making, steam-engine era—the 
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era, that is, when the steam engines made 
the money and the old order fattened 
upon rents and royalties, Mr. Spokesly 
was able to see that money was no 
longer an adequate gauge of a man’s 
caliber. One had to grow, and that was 
another name for suffering. 

In his hand was a newspaper, and as 
he turned it idly, his eye caught an 
urgent message in heavy type. The 
London School of Mnemonics pleaded 
with him to join up in the armies of 
Efficiency. They urged him to get out 
of the rut and fit himself for executive 
positions with high salaries attached. 
His eye wandered from the paper to the 
vista of the Mall, where the products of 
efficiency were ranged in quadruple lines 
of ugliness, the stark witnesses of human 
ineptitude. He saw the children playing 
about those extraordinarily unlovely 
guns, their muzzles split and dribbling 
with rust, their wheels splayed outward 
like mechanical paralytics, and he fell to 
wondering if he could not find his way 
out of his spiritual difficulties sooner 
if he did what his friend suggested. He 
would have to do something. A few 
hundred pounds was all he had. And the 
chances of a sea job were not immedi- 
ately promising. He recalled his Visit 
the other day to the office of the owners 
of the Tanganyika, and the impression 
he had gained was that their enthu- 
siasm had cooled. They had done a big 
business with Bremen before the war, 
and they would be doing a big business 
again soon. Their attitude had con- 
trasted oddly with the roll-of-honor tab- 
let in the office where, printed in gold, 
he had seen the names of the officers of 
“murdered by the en- 
emy.” All save his own. Somehow 
that word “murdered”’ to him who had 
been there did not ring true. It was like 
the nice schoolboy’s “rotten” and 
““putrid”’; it signified a mood, now gone 
no one knew where. It was like Lie- 
therthal’s “ Die Freiheit bricht die Ketten’’, 
a gesture which meant nothing to the 
millions of Hindoos, Mongolians, Arabs, 
Africans, and Latins in the world. “A 
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family squabble,” that sharp young man 
had called it, a mere curtain-raiser to a 
gigantic struggle for existence between 
the races. ; 

He rose and turned to his friend. 

“It’s the very thing for me,”’ he said. 
“T don’t feel any particular fancy for 
staying on in England.” 

“As soon as I saw you waiting in 
that corridor,” said his friend, “I thought 
of it. Now you go and see him. You 
know the Colonial Office. He’s a fine 
old boy and a thorough gentleman. 
There are prospects too, I may tell you. 
It’s a sugar-cane country and citrus 
fruits, and I believe you'll have some 
very nice company in the plantations all 
round. And I believe there’s a pension 
after twenty vears. Well . . . not that 
you'll need to bother about it by that 
time. . . . As I say, it’s a jumping-off 
place. Fine country, you know. But 
what about a little drink? I know a 
place in Chandos Street—they know me 
there. And now about coming down to 
to Chingford. .. .” 

Mr. Spokesly accompanied his friend 
through the great Arch of Victoria into 
the Square, and as they made their way 
round by the National Gallery he reached 
a decision. He would go. His elderly 
friend, toddling beside him, added de- 
tails which only confirmed the decision. 
That gentleman knew a good thing. 
He himself, however, having more by 
luck than judgment held on to his ship- 
ping shares, was now in a position of 
comfortable independence. He had 
served his country and sacrificed his 
sons and now he was going to enjoy him- 
self for the rest of his life. After draw- 
ing enormous interest and bonuses, he 
had sold at the top of the market and 
was buying bonds “which would go up” 
a stockbroking friend had told him. “A 
safe six hundred a year—what do I want 
with more?” he wheezed as they entered 
the place in Chandos Street.“ My dear 
wife, she’s so nervous of these shipping 
shares; and there’s no doubt they area 
risk. Mine’s a large port.” 

Yes, he would go, and it interested 


Mr. Spokesly to see how little appeal this 
tender and beautiful picture of two old 
people “going down the hill together” 
had for him. With a sudden cleavage 
in the dull mistiness which had _pos- 
sessed his heart for so long, he saw 
that there was something in life which 
they had missed. He saw that if a man 
sets so low a mark, and attains it by the 
aid of a craven rectitude and animal 
cunning, he will miss the real glory and 
crown of life, which by no means implies 
victory. He was prepared to admit he 
had not done a great deal with his own 
life so far. But he was laying a new 
course. The night he received his instruc- 
tionstodepart he walked down tothe river 
and along the embankment to his hotel 
with a novel exaltation of spirit. The 
taste of life was coming back. He saw, 
in imagination, that new place to which 
he was bound, a tiny settlement con- 
cealed within the secure recesses of a 
huge tropical harbor. He saw the jetty, 
with its two red lights by the pipe-line 
and the verandahed houses behind the 
groves of Indian laurel. He saw the 
mountains beyond the clear water pur- 
ple and black against the sunset or rising 
clear in the crystal atmosphere of the 
dawn. He saw the wide clean space of 
matted floors and the hammock where 
he would lie and watch the incandescent 
insects moving through the night air. 
He saw himself there, an integral part 
of an orderly and reasonable existence. 

He had no intention of wasting his 
life, but he saw that he must have 
time and quiet to find his bearings and 
make those necessary affiliations with 
society without which a man is root- 
less driftage. He saw that the lines 
which had hitherto held him to the 
shore had been spurious and rotten and 
had parted at the first tension. 

There was time yet. What was it the 
elderly lieutenant had called her? “A 
millstone round your neck all your life.”’ 
No, he could not take that view yet. He 
did not regret that supreme experience 
of his life. He recalled the swift derisive 
gesture she had once flung at him as she 
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spurned his reiterated fidelity. ‘‘ You 
learn from me . to go back to an 
Englishwoman.” Even now he delighted 
in the splendid memory of her charm, 
her delicious languors and moments 
of melting tenderness, her anger and 
sometimes smoldering rage. No, he did 
not regret. It was something achieved, 
something that would be part of him for 
ever. He could go forward now into the 
future, armed with knowledge and the 
austere prudence that is the heritage of 
an emotional defeat. He looked out 
across the river and saw the quick glow 
of an opened cupola in a foundry on the 
Surrey shore. There was a faint smile 
on his face, an expression of resolution, 
as though in imagination he were already 
in his island home, watching the glow of 
a cane fire in a distant valley. 


And eastward, some five thousand 
miles, in the costly Villa Dainopoulos 
on the shores of an ancient s@a, Evan- 
thia Solaris pursued the mysterious yet 
indomitable course of her destiny. She 
had arrived back from “Europe,” as 
has been hinted earlier, in some disar- 
ray, alighting from a crowded train of 
frowsty refugees, silent, enraged, yet 
reflective after her odyssey. At her feet 
followed the young Jew, who inconti- 
nently dropped upon his knees in the road 
and pressed his lips, in agonized thank- 
fulness, to his native earth. “Je dé- 
teste les hommes!” was all she had said, 
and Mr. Dainopoulos had spared a 
moment in the midst of his many affairs 
to utter a hoarse croak of laughter. 

Her story of Captain Ranney’s sudden 
escape from the problems of living struck 
him for a moment, for he had of course 
utilized his commander's record and pe- 
culiarities in explaining the disappear- 
ance of the Kalkis. But the event itself 
seemed to perplex him not at all. He 
said, briefly, to his wife in adequate 
idiom, “He got a scare. He was afraid 
of himself. In wars plenty of men do 
that. He think and think, and there is 
nothing. And that scare a man stiff, 
when there is nothing.” Crude psychol- 


ogy no doubt, yet adequate to Cap- 
tain Ranney’s unsuccessful skirmish 
with life. 

But Mrs. Dainopoulos was not so cal- 
lous. She suspected, under Evanthia’s 
hard exterior, a heart lacerated by the 
bitterness of disillusion. Who would 
have believed, either, that Mr. Spokesly, 
an Englishman, would have deserted her 
like that?) Mrs. Dainopoulos was gently 
annoyed with Mr. Spokesly. He had 
not behaved as she had arranged it in 
her storybook fashion. Evanthia must 
stay with them, she said, stroking the 
girl’s dark head. 

As she did. Seemingly, she forgot 
both the base Englishman and the Alle- 
man Giaour who had so infatuated her. 
She remained always with the invalid 
lady, looking out at the Gulf, watching 
the transports come and go. And when 
at last it came to Mr. Dainopoulos to 
journey south, when the sea lines were 
once again open and a hundred and one 
guns announced the end, she went with 
them to the fairy villa out at San 
Stefano that you reach by the Boulevard 
Ramleh in Alexandria. It was there that 
Mr. Dainopoulos emerged in a new role, 
of the man whose dreams come true. 
His rich and sumptuous oriental mind 
expanded in grandiose visions of splendor 
for the being he adored. He _ built 
pleasaunces of fine marbles set in green 
shrubberies and laved by the blue sea, 
for her diversion. 

He had automobiles, as he had re- 
resolved, of matchless cream-colored 
coachwork, with scarlet wheels and 
orange silk upholstery. He imported a 
yacht that floated in the harbor like a 
great moth with folded wings. Far out 
on the breakwater he had an enormous 
bungalow built of hard woods upon a 
square lighter, with chambers for music 
and slumber in the cool Mediterranean 
breeze, while the thud and wash of the 
waves against the outer wall lulled the 
sleeper to antique dreams. He did all 
this, and sat each day in the portico of 
the great marble Bourse, planning fresh 
acquisitions of money. 
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His wife lay in her chair in her rose- 
tinted chamber at San Stefano, looking 
out upon the blue sea beyond the orange 
trees and palms, smiling and sometimes 
immobile, as though stunned by this 
overwhelming onslaught of wealth 
pressed from the blood and bones of the 
youth of the world. She smiled and lay 
thinking of her imaginary people, who 
lived exemplary and unimportant lives 
in an England which no longer existed. 
And near her, hovering, shining like a 
creature from another world, clad mi- 
raculously in robes of extraordinary 
brilliance, could be seen Evanthia Sola- 
ris, the companion of her hours. Often 
it was she who shot away along the 
great corniche road in those cars of 
speed and beauty, their silver fittings 
and glossy panels humming past like 
some vast and costly insect. She it was 
who lay in a silken hammock in the 
great houseboat by the breakwater, and 
listened to the sweet strains from the 
dise concealed in a cabinet shaped like 
a huge bronze shell. “Je déteste les 
hommes,”’ she murmured to herself as 


she wandered through the orange groves 
to the curved marble seats on the shore. 

Hearing these words as she passed, the 
young Jew, working among the roses, 
would tremble and recall with an ex- 
pression of horror their experiences in 
Europe. Often, when in their destitu- 
tion she had taken him by the hair and 
hissed them in his affrighted ear, he 
would utter an almost inaudible moan 
of “Oh, Madama!” For he loved her. 
He was the victim of a passion like a 
thin pure agitated flame burning amid 
conflagrations. He would have expired in 
ecstasy beneath her hand, for it would 
have needed more courage to speak than 
to die. And now he was in paradise 
tending the roses and suffering exquisite 
agonies as she passed, muttering “je dé- 
teste les hommes!” 

As perhaps she did. Yet she would 
sometimes look suddenly out across the 
waves with smouldering amber eyes and 
parted lips, as though she expected to be- 
hold once more the figure of a man com- 
ing up out of the sea, to offer again the 
unregarded sacrifices of fidelity and love. 


(The end) 


THESE AGELESS THEMES 


BY KIRKE MECHEM 


At yes! It has been said a thousand times: 
The Hebrew poets sing it; the great Greeks 
Make it a stately splendor; glorious rhymes 

Upon it grace the Roman scrolls; it seeks 
A misty outlet in the Renaissance; 

Italy voices it, the songs of Spain 
Echo its melodies, and lyric France 





Makes of its music an immortal strain. 
But then, you see, it is all new to me: 
As it was new to David and to Keats, 
As it shall be, dear listener, when we 
Are dumb in dust upon these busy streets, 
And other singers, dreaming these old dreams, 
Shall tune their lyres to these eternal themes 
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BY T. R. YBARRA 


(Translator of the Ex-Kaiser’s Memoirs) 


HREE solemn Germans journeyed 

from Leipsig to Berlin one day a 
few months ago and went into solemn 
conference, in a room at a Berlin hotel, 
with three Americans who tried hard to 
imbue themselves for the occasion with 
something approaching the solemnity of 
the Teutons. The three Germans 
represented the Leipsig publishing house 
which had secured from the ex-German 
Emperor, William II, the publication 
rights, for the entire world, of the book 
of memoirs which he had just com- 
pleted. The three Americans repre- 
sented a group of American newspaper 
and book publishers desirous of pur- 
chasing from the Germans the rights to 
publish the ex-Kaiser’s book in America 
and all lands outside of Germany and 
Austria. 

It was indeed a solemn occasion. All 
those present looked very grave. Now 
and then one of them would cough a 
very serious little cough—the kind of 
dry, short little cough which comes to 
those who feel that they are making 
history. Nobody smiled. Everybody 
was painfully polite. And, just as the 
atmosphere was becoming positively 
oppressive, one of the Germans, the 
solemnest of the three, suddenly pointed 
excitedly at something in front of him, 
and exclaimed: 

“ Ein Hund!” 

From somewhere in the shadows of the 
farthermost corner of the room, a 
Pekingese dog, with snub nose and 
shaggy hair, had emerged, affably 


wagging its tail, obviously wishing to 
take part in the conference. It belonged 
to the wife of one of the Americans 
present, an ardent dog fancier. 


Her 


husband spoke severely to the Peking- 
ese, led it away in disgrace, and locked 
it up in the adjoining bathroom. 

But the dog had succeeded, for the 
time being at least, in breaking up the 
solemnity of the conference. Every- 
body was smiling—even the solemnest of 
the three Teutons, he who had first spied 
the Pekingese. It was a considerable 
time before the conference could get 
back to the note of portentousness on 
which it had opened. 

Finally, however, one of the Germans 
struck that note a resounding blow by in- 
quiring the exact intentions of the Amer- 
icans with regard to the Kaiser book. 

The Americans made cautious dip- 
lomatic answers. 

German number two talked darkly of 
other groups of Americans who were 
keenly interested. 

The three Americans hinted vaguely 
that they, too, were not only interested 
but prepared to act. 

German number three exclaimed: 

“ Noch ein Hund!” 

Another dog—a big black chow this 
time—had crawled out from under a bed 
and was frisking about, cordially greet- 
ing everybody, enthusiastically wagging 
its tail, showing plainly that confer- 
ences were just in its line. Business was 
suspended while all present patted the 
intruder and informed it, in English 
and German, that it was a nice dog, as 
it was. Then the chow, too, was locked 
up in the bathroom. 

For a minute or so the solemnity of 
the occasion hung in the balance. Then 
all three Germans frowned simulta- 
neously. All three Americans coughed 
simultaneously. Solemnity was restored, 
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“Will you allow us to read the ex- 
Kaiser's manuscript?”’ asked one of the 
Americans. 

** Here it is,” said one of the Germans, 
producing it from a dispatch case. 

The manuscript of the Kaiser book! 
A tremendous moment! 

*“We received it ourselves from Hol- 
land only a few days ago,” said German 
number two. 

“Indeed!” chorused the three Amer- 
icans. 

* Noch ein Hund!” exclaimed German 
number three. 

Another dog!—a diminutive whippet 
—had suddenly poked its head out 
from beneath a pile of cushions which 
had completely concealed it up to now, 
and was gazing eagerly about with its 
little shining eyes, and snuffing curi- 
ously with its little pointed nose, as if 
to say: 

“Kaiser book? 
said Kaiser book?” 

The little dog was caught up almost 
instantly by an exasperated sweep of 
the arm of the dog-fancier’s husband 
and deposited behind the door of the 
bathroom, to keep company with the 
Pekingese and the chow. 

But it had done excellent service in the 
cause of levity. Instead of being de- 
voted to business, the next few moments 
were disgracefully trifling. Germans 
and Americans talked dog—announced 
their preferences in dogs—told anec- 
dotes concerning interesting dogs of 
When the con- 
ference was finally resumed, it had been 
almost entirely shorn of its seriousness. 
At the most solemn moments, when the 
most important details of the selling and 
buying of the publication rights of the 
Kaiser book were under discussion, the 
eves of the Germans would roam un- 
easily toward dark corners of the room, 
and the Americans expected to hear at 
any moment the warning exclamation: 

**Noch ein Hund!” 

This story is told here because what 
occurred at that 


Kaiser book? Who 


their acquaintance. 


conference was curi- 


ously analogous to the sensations felt by 
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one of the Americans present at it when, 
a few days later, he was called upon to 
read the book of William Hohenzollern 
preliminary totranslating it into English. 

In the midst of discussions of the most 
portentous events in the years before the 
war and during the war, William Hob- 
enzollern, author, has a most exasper- 
ating way of suddenly dropping without 
warning into trivialities. His mind has 
a twist of pettiness which makes it 
impossible for him to keep his writing 
on a truly dignified plane for long 
stretches at a time. 

He interrupts disquisitions on Bis- 
marck to turn to lengthy descriptions of 
men to whom he gave court appoint- 
ments. He finds plenty of room (in a 
volume by no means conspicuous for 
length) to insert long-winded para- 
graphs of self-approval concerning his 
services to the cause of art in Germany. 
In other long paragraphs he pats him- 
self on the back, figuratively speaking, 
because of his religiousness and the 
efforts made by him during his reign 
to benefit religion—anything but a 
trivial matter, but tainted, when William 
Hohenzollern touches it, with an unmis- 
takable savor of inappropriateness and 
triviality. Even the war—even the 
fact that he has become a dethroned and 
exiled monarch—cannot keep him from 
describing complacently how, many 
years ago, he ordered a certain wing of a 
certain palace restored in a certain style 
of architecture; how a Berlin crowd 
cheered him; how some workmen 
crowned him once with a laurel wreath; 
how he valiantly favored the building of 
a certain railway short-cut around a 
certain German city, despite the Ber- 
serker wrath of the local hotelkeepers. 
Vanity—and petty vanity at that— 
continually bobs up in William Hohen- 
zollern, the writer, as it did in William 
Hohenzollern, Emperor, fiery ‘speech- 
maker, dabbler in the arts, saber-rattler. 
Yes, the above-mentioned American 
felt like exclaiming, at each successive 
jump by the ex-Emperor from the near- 
sublime to the near-ridiculous: 
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“‘ Noch ein Hund!” 

If only William Hohenzollern, author, 
would acknowledge himself wrong now 
and then! If only he would realize that 
variety is the spice of writing as well as 
of life—that the tale of a hero who never 
makes a mistake is likely to set readers 
yawning. A sprinkling of doubt in his 
own omniscience, a human chuckle at 
some confessed blunder, how they would 
have strengthened William Hohenzol- 
lern’s “‘apologia”’! But there is no such 
thing in his book. If ever a man be- 
lieved in the doctrine of “the king can 
do no wrong.” William does. It is 
Article One of his creed. It is as self- 
evident to him as the rising and setting 
of the sun. 

Given such rock-ribbed faith, it is easy 
for William to look back with com- 
placency on the years of his reign in 
Germany. Everything that turned out 
badly during those years was due either 
to the perfectly incredible wickedness of 
the nations roundabout or to the 
blundering of pig-headed Germans who 
didn’t know enough to follow William’s 
advice. He who was so prone to swagger 
in the days of his glory is not a good 
loser. He has no idea of fair play. He 
is always on the spot to claim his share 
of the credit for whatever successes 
Germany achieved during his reign; 
but whenever she was worsted—ah, 
that is quite another kettle of fish! Is he 
there to shoulder his part of the blame? 
Not he! All through his book he deals 
out blame right and left: he finds plenty 
of it to pour upon Bismarck, Edward 
VII, Delcassé, Woodrow Wilson, Sir 
Edward Grey, the German Republicans 
of 1918, Bethmann-Hollweg, Poincaré, 
Sazonoff, Tsar Nicholas, Prince Max of 
Baden, Freemasons, Socialism, Bolshev- 
ism—but none for William Hohen- 
zollern! 

And this is not because he looked 
upon himself as a mere modest partici- 
pator in the world tragedy. In his own 
eyes he was anything but a super, any- 
thing but a spear-carrier in the back 
row of the chorus. There he is, self- 





described in his book, standing out 
proudly in the full limelight, in the big- 
gest scenes of the play, bowing to fren- 
zied applause. And then—presto!— 
something goes wrong somewhere, lines 
are forgotten, a cue missed, bombastic 
ranting indulged in, and William, Wil- 
liam the Always-Right, is off in his 
dressing room, far away from the scene 
of the mishap, getting ready for his next 
magnificent appearance, absolutely in- 
nocent of any part in the deplorable 
blunders threatening the success of the 
piece. His capacity for believing himself 
in the right is simply astounding. 

Typical of William Hohenzollern’s 
methods of freeing himself from all 
blame are his versions of three incidents 
in his career as Emperor which public 
opinion all over the world has looked 
upon as peculiarly his own creation! the 
so-called Kruger dispatch, the visit to 
Tangier and the Daily Telegraph 
interview. All of these were of a pecu- 
liarly provocative character. They 
brought Germany to the verge of war 
with other European nations. They 
fitted in admirably with the character of 
William II as he had taken care to dis- 
play it to the world at large by saber- 
brandishing, remarks about “shining 
armor,” demands that Germany be al- 
lowed to occupy her “place in the sun.” 
Yet now that he is no longer on his 
throne, no longer the commander-in- 
chief of a superb army and navy, but a 
very much humbled exile, he writes 
down in his volume of memoirs a ver- 
sion of these incidents which reveals 
him as an innocent victim of the states- 
men surrounding him, a docile tool 
acting for what he was told was the good 
of his country. 

The incident of the famous “ Kruger 
dispatch” occurred, it will be remem- 
bered, while Great Britain was at war 
with the Boer Republics in South 
Africa. In Germany, the ex-Kaiser 
writes, there was strong sympathy for 
the Boers; as for himself, however, he 
“believed that there was no way to 
prevent England from conquering the 
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Boer countries should she so desire, al- 
though I also was convinced that such a 
conquest would be unjust.” Therefore, 
he tells us, he tried in vain to overcome 
the growing anti-English feeling among 
the Germans, to such an extent that he 
was harshly judged by his intimates for 
his attitude. 

One day, when he was in conference 
with Imperial Chancellor Hohenlohe, 
Freiherr von Marschall, one of the Sec- 
retaries of State (to continue the ex- 
Kaiser’s version of the celebrated in- 
cident) burst excitedly into the room 
with a sheet of paper in his hand con- 
taining the rough draft of a telegram of 
sympathy which, Marschall insisted, 
the Emperor must sign and send to 
President Kruger of the Transvaal Re- 
public, in view of the strong pro-Boer 
feeling existing in Germany. 

“TI objected to this,” writes the ex- 
Emperor. Whereupon Chancellor Hoh- 
enlohe took a hand in the matter. Here 
is how William describes what ensued: 

**He (Hohenlohe) remarked that I, 
as a constitutional ruler, must not stand 
out against the national consciousness 
and against my constitutional advisers; 
otherwise, there was danger that the 
excited attitude of the German people, 
deeply outraged in its sense of justice 
and also in its sympathy for the Dutch, 
might cause it to break down the 
barriers and turn against me personally. 
Already, he said, statements were fly- 
ing about among the people; it was 
being said that the Emperor was, after 
all, half an Englishman, with secret 
English sympathies; that he was en- 
tirely under the influence of his grand- 
mother, Queen Victoria; that the dic- 
tation emanating from England must 
cease once for all, that the Emperor must 
be freed from English tutelage, ete. In 
view of all this, he continued, it was his 
duty as Imperial Chancellor, notwith- 
standing he admitted the justification 
of my objections, to insist that I sign 
the telegram, in the general political 
interest, and, above all else, in the 


interest of my relationship to my people. 
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He, and also Herr von Marschall, he 
went on, in their capacity of my con- 
stitutional advisers, would assume full 
responsibility for the telegram and its 
consequences. . . . 

“Then I tried again to dissuade the 
gentlemen from their project. But the 
Imperial Chancellor and Marschall in- 
sisted that I sign, reiterating that they 
would be responsible for the conse- 
quences. It seemed to me that I ought 
not to refuse after their presentation of 
the case. I signed.” 

This is typical. The storm broke 
after the publication of the telegram, 
William goes on to say, just as he had 
prophesied. ‘“‘Why did he sign?” one 
‘annot help asking. If he was so abso- 
lutely sure that the Kruger dispatch 
would stir up an international hornets’ 
nest, why in the name of all that was 
sensible did he sign it?) The talk about 
the duty of a constitutional monarch is 
characteristic of William’s entire volume 
of memoirs. How difficult it is to square 
this docile, “constitutional”? Emperor 
with him of the upturned moustachios 
and fiery harangues! 

Maybe the Kruger dispatch was not 
entirely William Hohenzollern’s doing, 
but his insistence upon his absolute in- 
nocence of everything connected with it 
except the signature at the foot is a bit 
too much of a good thing. “Noch ein 
Hund!” 

It is the same with the well-known 
Daily Telegraph interview. William, 
according to himself, sent the manu- 
script of it to the German Foreign 
Office, underlining certain portions 
which, he felt, should be blue-penciled; 
but, by some official oversight, they 
were not. Result—another burst of 
English wrath against the “impulsive” 
Emperor, in spite of the fact that, as 
always, he was quite innocent of having 
said anything provocative. 

The imperial landing at Tangier in 
1905, which stirred up wild French in- 
dignation, has usually been attributed 
to William Hohenzollern’s passion for 
strutting and fretting upon the world’s 
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stage. But—again, according to him- 
self—he never liked the idea from the 
start; it was foisted upon him by those 
wicked counselors of his! Was ever a 
poor monarch striving to be strictly 
“constitutional” so hampered by horrid 
counselors as was William Hohenzol- 
lern? On this occasion it is Chancellor 
von Bilow who is paraded before the 
eyes of the ex-Monarch’s readers as the 
arch-villain in the piece. 

The Tangier trip was originally to 
have been merely an innocent imperial 
Mediterranean junket, for which Albert 
Ballin, the Hamburg shipping king, a 
close friend of the Kaiser, had kindly 
provided one of his steamers. But those 
awful German statesmen, headed by 
Imperial Chancellor von Biilow, would 
not allow poor William to stick to his 
original innocent program. Having got 
him to agree to drop in for a visit to 
Lisbon, the Portuguese capital, von 
Bilow expressed the additional wish 
that a stop be made also at Tangier. 

The cloven hoof! Peace-loving Wil- 
liam recognized it instantly. Right 
manfully he fought against it! 

“TI declined,” he remarks, apropos of 
the Tangier proposition, “since it seemed 
to me that the Morocco question was too 
full of explosive matter and I feared that 
such a visit would work out disad- 
vantageously rather than beneficially. 
But Biilow returned to the attack, with- 
out, however, persuading me of the 
necessity or advisability of the visit.” 

That sounds as if, for once, William 
was going to stick to what he thought 
was right. But Bilow adroitly came 
back, we are told, with a harangue on 
the Emperor’s duty to the German 
people. That was enough. Again 
William had a sudden attack of “‘con- 
stitutionalism.”” He decided that duty 
forced him to go to Tangier. 

“I gave in, with a heavy heart,” he 
writes, “for I feared that this visit, in 
view of the situation at Paris, might be 
construed as a provocation.” 

It was. The French—especially For- 
eign Minister Deleassé—were furious. 
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For a while it looked as if war would 
come and poor William would be blamed 
for it; fortunately, however, the storm 
blew over. 

“To think and act constitutionally,” 
wails the ex-Kaiser, “is often a hard 
task for a ruler.””. To which one Ameri- 
can reader appends, sotto voce: 

** Noch ein Hund!” 

Given such a capacity for self-exon- 
eration in relation to events happening 
during the peaceful part of his reign, it 
is only natural that William Hohen- 
zollern applies it, unrelieved by the 
slightest tinge of doubt, when he comes 
to his relationship to the World War. 

But he changes his method. Whereas, 
regarding what occurred before the war, 
he admits responsibility on the part of 
this or that German, he absolves not 
only himself, but every other German, 
of war-guilt. Chancellor Hohenlohe may 
have erred in connection with the Kru- 
ger dispatch, Chancellor von Biilow in 
the matter of the imperial trip to Tan- 
gier, but every whit of responsibility for 
the war is saddled by William Hohen- 
zollern upon statesmen in the Allied 
countries. He tells no tales about mo- 
mentous war documents being brought 
to him for his imperial signature, of 
momentous acts forced upon him by 
designing German officials, of dreadful 
struggles raging within his imperial 
bosom because of his desire to be “‘con- 
stitutional.” 

“The aims of the Entente could be at- 
tained only through a war, those of Ger- 
many only without a war.” In that 
sentence William Hohenzollern sums 
up all he has to say in his volume as to 
where the responsibility lies for the 
greatest war in history. And, here 
again, the reader’s exasperation at his 
methods is aroused. If only he would 
admit that Germany was the least bit 
responsible for the war, how much 
stronger would be his case before the 
world! If only he admitted that there 
was something even remotely akin to 
militarism in Germany—that he himself 
had now and then longed for something 
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other than manoeuvres on which to keep 
his army busy—how much more willing 
readers of his memoirs would be to 
listen to his protestations of innocence 
on behalf of himself and all his country- 
men. As it is, the thought paramount 
in the reader’s mind is: “No! There 
never can have been such a nation of 
snow-white lambs! There never can 
have been such a sweet woolly innocent 
as William pictures himself to have 
been!” And that thought constantly 
recurs to the reader as he turns page 
after page of the ex-Kaiser’s vehement 
protestations. William should have 
known enough to put a touch of gray 
here and there when he painted those 
white coats for himself and the other 
millions of German lambs led to the 
slaughter. He might almost as well have 
painted them black, for all the good that 
his dazzling expanse of white does for 
him and his subjects in the eyes of the 
weary reader. 

But common justice demands that 
the good points of William’s book be 
touched upon as well as the bad. And 
it has plenty of good points. Despite 
pettiness and vanity, unfairness and 
blindness, it is interesting throughout— 
perhaps it is impossible for one who 
stood in such an eminent position at 
such a critical historical juncture, and 
moved in the midst of such vastly im- 
portant events, to be uninteresting when 
he sits down to write. Anyhow, William 
certainly manages to hold interest. 

And another thing, he is infinitely 
less involved in his style than the 
majority of his fellow-countrymen who 
set pen to paper; there is a smoothness 
and simplicity about it for which one 
reader at least —William’s translator— 
was profoundly grateful to the Fates. 
The said translator has, in his day, put 
rast’ stretches of horribly involved 
German into English, suffering acute 
torture in so doing; he has even tackled 
the dreadful Maximilian Harden, Arch- 
Priest of Linguistic Complication, who 
writes in voluminous sentences which 
writhe and coil and uncoil themselves 
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across his pages like snakes in a pit. 
When first called upon to translate the 
ex-Kaiser’s memoirs into English the 
said translator started, turned pale and 
passed his hand across a moist brow. 
But, after he had undertaken the task 
and resigned himself to what he thought 
would be weeks of torment, he received 
an agreeable surprise. At first he 
simply could not believe it! ‘Here is a 
German whowrites in a straightforward, 
simple style!” he kept telling himself, 
adding immediately: ‘‘No! Impossible! 
It can’t be!” 

As he proceeded, however, doubt 
changed to certainty. William Hohen- 
zollern does write with simplicity and 
clarity! . This conviction, stealing over 
the astonished translator, put him in 
such a grateful mood that he was ready 
to forgive the ex-imperial author much 
in the way of shortcomings in other 
directions. But it was no use—there 
was too much to forgive! All the simpli- 
city and clarity in the entire book did not 
suffice to keep the translator from get- 
ting back constantly into his “* Noch ein 
Hund!” attitude. The worst enemy of 
William Hohenzollern, ex-German Em- 
peror, is William Hohenzollern, memoir 
writer. 

There are good bits of characterization 
in the book, little deft touches that stick 
in the reader’s mind. Chancellor Beth- 
mann-Hollweg’s meticulousness, his 
wearisome habit of waiting until he had 
found exactly the right phrase before he 
launched his state documents, are de- 
scribed with malicious neatness. Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, as his imperial master 
depicts him, must have been the Gustav 
Flaubert of statesmen; just as Flaubert 
so tortured himself in his search for le 
mot juste that he often finished by 
writing nothing at all, so Bethmann- 
Hollweg dallied so long in making his 
official utterances unassailable in logic 
that he thereby frequently robbed his 
statesmanship of the name of action. 

And the towering preponderance of 
Prince Bismarck over all his co-workers 
in the German government of his day 
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is happily hit off by the ex-Kaiser in a 
phrase: “The prince loomed up like a 
huge block of granite in a meadow; 
were he to be dragged away, what would 
be found beneath would be mostly 
worms and dead roots.” 

Likewise, in a book where there is so 
much to criticize, where lack of a bal- 
anced judgment in the author becomes 
so glaringly apparent, where so much 
that is vital is omitted and so much that 
is trivial included, it becomes a duty to 
congratulate the ex-Kaiser on one other 
point: When he writes of naval matters 
his words have the ring of genuine 
knowledge. It becomes perfectly evi- 
dent that his interest in the German 
navy was the real thing. When he 
ventures into the domain of cultural 
pursuits, that which he writes only too 
often carries no more conviction of 
knowledge than the thesis of a college 
freshman. 

There is strong probability that even 
the most rabid anti-Hohenzollern reader 
will lay down the ex-Kaiser’s volume and 
note within himself an unexpected lack 
of anything like hate for the author. 
After all, hate presupposes in the object 
hated definiteness and strength—one 
does not hate intangibilities. And Wil- 
liam Hohenzollern, self-revealed in his 
memoirs, is so utterly indefinite and 
weak and intangible! How can hate get 
its teeth into him? Hate often goes 
hand in hand with respect—quite unbe- 
knownst, mostly, to him who hates—but 
how can one respect William Hohen- 
zollern after reading his book? Laugh 
at him, yes; pooh-pooh him, swear at 
him, pity him—yes, indeed; but respect 
him—never! 

Plenty of men in William’s Germany 
realized this. Bismarck, especially. The 
Iron Chancellor’s treatment of his young 
master, as one glimpses it in the latter’s 
pages, was downright insulting. So was 
Ludendorff’s during the war, to judge 
from good evidence. And what could 
more clearly show how William was 
looked upon by some of his coadjutors 


than his own version, in his memoirs, of 
how those fateful documents, the Ger- 
man notes in answer to President Wilson, 
were dispatched from Berlin: 

“The notes to Wilson were discussed 
and written by Solf, the War Cabinet 
and the Reichstag, after sessions lasting 
hours, without my being informed there- 
of, until finally, on the occasion of the 
last note to Wilson, I caused Solf to be 
given to understand very plainly through 
my Chief of Cabinet that I demanded to 
know about the note before it was sent.” 

Verbum sap. What is one to think of 
such a man? He strutted at the head of 
the German army and navy as if he were 
their commander; he waved his saber as 
if he were militarism itself; he goose- 
stepped as if he were the entire Potsdam 
gang; but, after all, plenty of Germans 
—not including himself, though—had 
their tongues in their cheeks as they 
watched him, knowing him full well as 
a magnificent scarecrow. 

As well hate an actor because he takes 
the part of the villain ina play. As well 
strike a parrot for swearing. This is 
certainty cold comfort for William Hoh- 
enzollern. He would doubtless greatly 
prefer that readers should lay down his 
book with big, definite thoughts about 
it—sweeping feelings for or against— 
yes, even against it, for, after all, it is 
something to an author to arouse pas- 
sionate disapproval in readers. 

But William Hohenzollern cannot 
rightfully expect such things. His book 
will be read all over the world, even to its 
remotest corners—it is not every day 
that an ex-emperor writes his “apologia” 
for his part in some of the most tre- 
mendous events in history—and it will 
be read with absorbed interest, com- 
mented upon lavishly, used as fuel for 
hot controversy lasting far into the years 
that follow its appearance. 

Yet the chances are strong that the 
judgment of most readers upon its au- 
thor will be: 

“A pitifully small man doomed to 
figure in tremendously big events.” 
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THE ADVENTURES OF FLORIZEL 
BY “FLACCUS” 


LORIZEL kissed his old father and 

mother good-by, and took one last 
tearful look at his humble cottage that 
had been his home for so many years, 
before setting forth into the great wide 
world to seek his fortune. On his back 
was a small knapsack which contained 
the earmuffs and the red woolen socks 
that his mother had knitted for him. 

As he stood at the door his father 
thrust something in his hand. 

“IT have no money to give you,” he 
said, “‘but in time of need or trouble this 
cantrap will be worth more to you than 
gold.” 

“This what?” asked Florizel. 

“Cantrap, you dumbell!” said his 
father. 

“What's that?” said the boy. 

._ “It’s a joke,” answered the father, 
and slammed the door. 

When he had gone a little distance 
down the road, Florizel took the can- 
trap out of his pocket, and read it. On 
a small sheet of paper this was written: 


Why does a chicken cross the road?— 
Because he wants to get on the other side. 


“By golly, that’s a good one!” he ex- 
claimed, for he had a keen sense of 
humor, and he burst into a fit of laugh- 
ing that lasted eighteen minutes. 

He put the cantrap carefully back into 
his pocket, and continued on his way, 
now and again breaking into loud 
chuckles as the humor of the joke came 
back to him. 

Toward noon he came to a large and 
imposing building. On the door was a 


sign: 


Quips AND CRANKS 
The National Humorous Weekly 
Editor’s Office. 


Florizel was beginning to feel hungry, 
so he opened the door and walked in. 

“Good morning,” said the editor 
amiably. “Sit down and have a cigar.” 

“T have a piece here that I thought 
you might like,” said Florizel, drawing 
the cantrap from his pocket. 

**Let’s hear it,”’ said the editor. 

Florizel glanced at the cantrap, and 
recited the following: 


A timorous chicken once tried 
To cross over a roadway quite wide. 
When his friends asked him “* Why?” 
He at once made reply, 

To arrive on the opposite side. 


When he finished reading, two assist- 
ant editors came in and picked up the 
editor, who had rolled off his seat in a 
paroxysm of laughter, dusted him off, 
and placed him back on his chair. 

“That’s a knockout!’ exclaimed the 
editor. “‘Have you anything else?” 

“Well,” said Florizel, glancing again 
at the cantrap, “how is this?” 


During the Great War a division of Ameri- 
can troops was quartered near the bridge 
that crosses the Yser from Bapaume to 
Chantilly. One night an American general, 
returning home from a late party at the 
French headquarters in Chantilly met a 
doughboy walking rapidly across the bridge. 

“What do you mean by crossing this 
bridge at this time of night?” exclaimed the 
irate general, gruffly. 

The doughboy drew himself up to his full 
height, saluted briskly, and with a merry 
twinkle in his eye replied, “I want to get 
over to Bapaume, sir.” 























Florizel took the check that the 
editor gave him, and after dining at the 
most expensive restaurant in the town, 
he purchased a limousine and continued 
on his way. 

In time he came to a magnificent 
marble palace, the home of The Goose 
Quill, the most cultured and dis- 
criminating literary magazine in the 
country. Florizel waited in the car 
while his chauffeur took his card inside. 
In a moment the editor himself came 
running out, and greeted him warmly. 

“This is indeed a pleasure,” said the 
editor. ‘‘We hope you have brought us 
something for our magazine.” Being an 
editor he always spoke of himself as 
“we.” 

Florizel followed him into his sanctum. 

“IT have a poem here that Id like to 
read you,” he said. “It goes like this: 

CROSSING 


THE ROAD 


If you'd succeed, tho scoffers mock and 
taunt you, 

If you would win where weaker men have 
tried, 

Go bravely forth, my lad, let nothing daunt 
you, 

And you, at last, will reach the other side. 

At times the world will greet you harshly, 
coldly. 

At times the world will throw you for 
a loss, 

But keep your head erect and step out 
boldly, 

And soon, my lad, you'll find that you're 
across. 

This world, my lad, has no use for a quitter. 

The prize for him who proudly bears his 
load. 

Remember, when the way seems hard and 
bitter, 

The other side is reached across the road. 


When Florizel finished reading the 
editor was in tears. 

‘“*My boy, my boy!” he sobbed, tak- 
ing both of Florizel’s hands in his. ““That 
poem is a masterwork, it is genius! Take 
my job as editor. I resign. And I want 
you to marry my beautiful daughter 
Florabel to-morrow. She is worth 


twenty million dollars in her own right.” 
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They say that the wedding was the 
most gorgeous ever held. The President 
and his entire cabinet were there, and at 
the last minute the King and Queen of 
England cabled their regrets. After the 
dinner speeches were made, Florizel 
convulsed his hearers by the story of the 
Irishman on the ocean liner who was 
asked by one of the passengers why he 
was going across. 


THE DROWSY SYROP OF THE 
REFORMERS 


BY C. A. BENNETT 
HIS is the story of what happened to 
Richard Henderson, aetat. thirty- 
seven, respectable and respected citizen, 
when he took up with the reformers. 

Richard Henderson had a comfort- 
able house, a pleasant wife, and three 
quite nice children. His life, as lives 
go, was a fairly busy one. Every morn- 
ing he left home for the office at eight 
o'clock and remained there, except for 
an hour off for lunch, until five. From 
five-thirty to seven he would play with 
the children or work in the garden or 
tinker with his car. In the evenings 
friends would come in for bridge, or 
he might go with his wife to the theater, 
to the movies, or to a concert. Some- 
times, hounded by a sense of duty, he 
attended a meeting of one of the many 
committees of which he was a member. 
He liked best to spend the evening read- 
ing. His literature included the evening 
paper, two or three of the superior 
monthly magazines, Punch, the novels 
of Archibald Marshall and H. G. Wells, 
and Babson’s reports. His favorite di- 
version, however, by some freak of tem- 
perament, he found in the novels of Sir 
Walter Scott. 

On fine Saturday afternoons he played 
golf. Sunday morning he went to 
church with his family, from habit 
rather than conviction; in the afternoon 
he took them for a drive in the car. In 
sum, then, he was an honest and ener- 
getic business man, a useful citizen, a 
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man without conspicuous vices, leading 
a normalanda tolerably happy existence. 

Happy, that is, until one day he 
chanced upon an editorial in one of 
the liberadical weeklies. The subject 
of the editorial was the need for an 
intelligent public opinion. The writer 
contended that the well-to-do middle 
class, to whom, with a faint sneer, he 
attached the epithets “respectable,” 
“genteel,” “bourgeois,” was the chief 
barrier in the way of this. They were 
neglecting their responsibilities. While 
they—an unthinking herd—attended to 
business, brought up families, played 
golf, motored, went to baseball games 
and movies and church, civilization was 
going to rack and ruin. 

Richard Henderson could not, and 
did not, fail to see that he was a member 
of this ignoble class. With a shock he 
perceived that the writer’s strictures 
applied to him. He began to wonder 
if his life was not, after all, both mis- 
chievous and futile. He had not seen 
things in this way before; but now 
owning a motor car began to appear sin- 
ful, and the next time he played golf he 
would feel like Nero fiddling. 

If he had been even fifty-one per cent 
virile, or if he had known that the 
writer of the editorial was a wealthy 
young gentleman a few years out of 
college who lived in a comfortable apart- 
ment in Washington and whose sole 
occupation was the writing of editorials 
of this kind, he might have hurled the 
weekly into the fireplace and prayed for 
a chance to treat the author in the same 
fashion; but, since he was only a re- 
spectable and somewhat impressionable 
citizen, the guilty feeling persisted. 

Thus, cogitating upon his newly dis- 
covered responsibilities, he decided to 
Take the First Step. He subscribed to 
three liberadical weeklies. 

The first was The Exterminator. It 
was irritating, it was violent, it was 
cruel, it was harrowing. Most of the 


articles came back in the end to Karl 
Marx and the Rule of the Proletariat 
and the Rising Sun of the Russian 


Revolution. A respectable citizen might 
disagree with it; he might hate it; but 
he could not deny its penetration and 
its power. He could not do other than 
flinch before its exposure of shams and 
vibrate with its sympathy for suffering 
and its detestation of injustice. 

The second was The Weekly Chal- 
lenge. It was at once more moderate 
and more high-brow in tone. While 
admitting and even emphasizing the 
evils enumerated by The Exterminator, 
it deplored violence and preached reform 
rather than revolution—as though one 
should spend one’s time demonstrating 
to a man that a certain rock was so 
obdurate that clearly it must be moved, 
if at all, by dynamite, only to offer him 
at the close of your remarks a chisel 
and your good wishes. It persistently 
treated Marx and the Soviet Govern- 
ment as having merely an_ historical 
interest. It differed, further, from The 
Exterminator in preferring to deal with 
principles and systems rather than with 
particular cases. In fact, one got the 
impression that it was interested in the 
particular case primarily as illustrating 
some economic or political principle. 
Its literary style was unlovely. Sen- 
tences like this were common: “A princi- 
ple of systematization which has func- 
tioned so successfully in the past reveals 
its inadequacy when its incorporation is 
attempted in the flux of a constantly 
changing societal context.” 

The third was The World Reborn. 
The World Reborn took itself seriously. 
There was something almost cosmic in 
the sweep of its generalizations. It con- 
cerned itself exclusively with move- 
ments international in scope. Week in 
and week out, it prophesied that Civili- 
zation or the World or Society was on 
the brink of disaster and would founder 
in ruin unless something or other were 
done. The remedies discussed were vari- 
ous, involving Leagues of Nations, sys- 
tems of international finance, the de- 
struction of Imperialism, A Great Re- 
ligious Awakening. Common to them 
all was the suggestion they contained 





















































that Civilization could not be saved bit 
by bit. Before any part of the world or 
mankind could be saved, the World as 
a whole or Human Nature in its entirety 
must be made over. 

Such, in general, was the diet which 
Richard Henderson proposed to himself 
in order that he might fit himself to do 
his share in building up an intelligent 
public opinion. 

He began with The Exterminator. It 
came on Tuesday. After reading his 
first number he decided that he would 
have to find out something about Marx 
and his theories. The Exterminator 
seemed to take it for granted that its 
readers would know all about him. He 
was moved to horror and anger by two 
apparently authentic narratives describ- 
ing the inhuman conduct of mine guards 
in a recent strike. If this sort of thing 
were common—and it seemed to be— 
no wonder the victims cried out for red 
revolution. He would make it his busi- 
ness to find out more about the sort of 
provocation these people had to suffer. 
Meanwhile he wanted to do something: 
it was impossible to sleep quiet o’ nights 
while such deeds were being done. But 
what could he do? 

He was fretful and disturbed until 
Thursday brought The Weekly Chal- 
lenge,—a number specially devoted to 
Education. The leading article took the 
line that the hope of a better world lay 
with the coming generation. And what 
were we doing for them? In the follow- 
ing articles Education in all its branches 
was reviewed and a multitude of reforms 
proposed. Through a mist of long words 
Richard Henderson could make out that 
things were in a bad way. The teachers 
in the public schools were utterly in- 
competent; the private schools existed 
only to impose or confirm the standards 
of the wealthy and respectable classes; 
the universities were fashionable country 
clubs controlled by capital. In the face 
of such revelations how could he go on 
with his plan to send his boy to college? 
At least before doing so he ought to test 
the indictment. 
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In this new perturbation of mind 
Richard Henderson forgot all about 
Marx and the Revolution. The wrongs 
and sufferings of the exploited classes 
faded from his mind. Worry about the 
rottenness of education and what he 
could do about it crowded out all other 
thoughts. 

Two days later—on Saturday—came 
his copy of The World Reborn. The 
longest article in it was called The War 
that is Coming. It presented evidence 
to show that statesmen in many coun- 
tries were preparing for another world- 
war in five or ten years. It sketched 
some of the certain horrors of that 
catastrophe. It ended with a quotation 
from an article upon The Unknown 
Soldier in which the writer said that 
there were millions of unknown soldiers 
—they were the young men of the next 
generation. 

Richard Henderson thought of his 
son, and a chill struck at his heart. 
What was the use of bothering about 
the exploited classes or the education of 
youth if all alike were going to be flung 
into the hopper of the next war? 

The result of his week’s reading was 
an overwhelming sense of the world’s 
wrongs, a confused memory of many 
remedies, an immense cloud of depres- 
sion at his own ignorance and futility. 
He was utterly bewildered. 

On Saturday afternoon he played 
golf in order to shake off his despondency ; 
in the evening he played bridge with the 
same purpose. On Sunday he went 
mechanically through the day’s routine 
to save himself from thinking. On 
Monday morning he plunged eagerly 
into the tasks of the office. Here at any 
rate was something to be done, some- 
thing he could do with a fair chance of 
visible success. 

On Tuesday the periodic bombard- 
ment by the weeklies was renewed. 
But the first week’s experience was 
typical of all the rest. The Exterminator 
would first raise a wave of revolt which 
on Thursday would meet with another 
wave like unto it, Into the nasty chop 
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thus created would come marching on 
Saturday the wave heaved up by The 
World Reborn. By Saturday afternoon 
the three waves had neutralized one 
another so as to produce on Sunday a 
sinister and unhappy calm. 

After two months of this Richard 
Henderson discovered that the net result 
upon his way of living of taking an intelli- 
gent interest in modern thought was to 
make him throw himself more earnestly 
than before into the daily routine of a 
respectable and respected citizen. 

So he canceled his subscriptions to 
the three liberadical weeklies. 

Moral: There is nothing like a lot of 
revolutionary ideas for keeping people 
quiet, or, if you prefer a simpler version: 
One thing at a time, please. 


THE GRAMMAR OF INTER- 
NATIONAL HATE 
BY F. M. COLBY 


ROBABLY no historian of French 

literature would ever dare omit 
Cwsar’s description of the ancient Gauls 
for the light it throws on the modern 
French character. Even M. Lanson in 
the closely packed pages of his excellent 
summary is afraid to leave it out. And 
like all the rest, he does not seem to 
notice the enormous inclusiveness of 
Cwsar’s characterization, which applies 
of course to the French, but also to the 
Nicaraguans, the Bolshevists, the Bos- 
tonians, and in some respects to almost 
anybody. I myself have many personal 
acquaintances—of rather simple natures, 
I admit—who are ancient Gauls all 
through. Cesar redivivus would prob- 
ably feel as much at home in any club 
in New York City, as he would in Paris. 
Cwsar apparently was among the first of 
our international impressionists, and he 
put a people in a nutshell just as M. 
Paul Bourget does to-day, summing up 
their character in a few bold strokes 
that applied quite as well to other 
people’s characters. Why the French 
should be proud of their anthropological 
share in the thing is rather hard to see. 


But at least M. Lanson is not senti- 
mental about the Gauls or disagreeable 
to other persons who have no real Gauls 
in the family, and therein he seems won- 
derfully reasonable and kind as com- 
pared with our writers on the early 
Germans. I suppose young people have 
no idea what a nuisance that old German 
married couple used to be in the hands 
of American professors back from Berlin, 
all full of that strange dull early Ger- 
man madness. Civilization, they used 
to say, so far as there was anything 
decent about it, all came from that 
married pair who lived in the Thuringian 
woods about the year 1 A.p. And lucky 
it was for us and for the purity of our 
Anglo-Saxon heritage, that the husband 
loved liberty and the wife was chaste. 
Otherwise there would be no town- 
meetings in the State of Massachusetts 
(originally old hundred-gemots), no ses- 
sions of Congress (manifestly a witena- 
gemot), no Democratic state conven- 
tions (transmitted by bands of early 
German warriors clanking spears in to- 
ken of good citizenship), no home life 
worth mentioning (home, heim, early 
German invention, for which the French 
language has no word), and nobody 
would know how his wife might be be- 
having. Of course, there might be other 
origins for some of the more gaudy 
aspects of civilization such as literature, 
the arts, humanism, the Renaissance, 
and so forth, but for the solid kind of 
thing, and especially for anything like 
true political capacity, there was only 
that early German couple. American 
schools of political science were founded 
on this idea and a generation of Ameri- 
can scholars lived and died with it. 

Having scarcely any of this early 
German blood in us, we found it hard 
sometimes to take pride in it, but we 
contrived generally to do so. Blood 
will tell, we used to say—with an Irish 
city government, a President two-thirds 
Dutch, Hebrew signs on half the build- 
ings, four Scandinavian state gover- 
nors, Poles in possession of the Connecti- 
cut Valley, and Letts and Slovaks nurs- 
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ing that tradition of Jonathan Edwards 
at his birthplace—-and when it came to 
an issue with some low mixed Latin 
people we could trace ourselves all back 
to Hengist and Horsa by way of the 
Pilgrim Fathers and the barons of King 
John at Runnymede. To be sure, our 
blood claims on these occasions bore 
with great severity on the domestic 
morals of the Pilgrim Fathers, every one 
of whom would have had to lead a life 
far gayer than that of Augustus the 
Strong of Saxony to account for the 
richness of the strain. But if you want 
to be an Angle, a Saxon, or a Jute, you 
must forgive a certain carelessness in a 
Pilgrim Father. 

Nowadays, although the Anglo-Saxon 
blood of a polyglot American Congress 
may boil at any time over an oil con- 
cession in Mexico, the early German 
enthusiasm of the educated public has 
cooled. Contemporary historians, | un- 
derstand, have abandoned that scandal- 
ous attempt to fasten everybody’s pa- 
ternity on the Pilgrim Fathers, against 
whom nothing of the sort was ever 
proved, and when they lie for the coun- 
try they do it more plausibly. 

Not that I blame anybody for his 
nationalistic nonsense when his passions 
are aroused, for I know very well that 
in the event of a Boche invasion, I 
myself would have claimed descent from 
Romulus and Remus, if it would have 
served my country’s cause. But while 
reasonableness is unattainable, there is 
a degree of unreason on the part of 
many distinguished men of letters, writ- 
ing now in time of peace, that seems 
superfluous. I mean the hating or lov- 
ing of great masses of mankind, and the 
cursing of some from the date of their 
purely imaginary origin down to the 
present time, such as we see every week 
or so in the writings of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, M. Alfred Capus, M. Paul 
Bourget, M. Maurice Barrés, Rudyard 
Kipling, and other formerly interesting 
authors. Or rather I mean the pretend- 
ing to hate or love at all on such an 
enormous scale, for it is of course in- 
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credible that any of these writers should 
have any feeling whatever toward the 
vast areas and populations, almost 
wholly unknown to him, which his lan- 
guage includes. 

I wish I could think it was because I 
was virtuous or fairminded that I dis- 
like these vast geographical expressions 
of love and hate on the part of my dis- 
tinguished contemporaries, but I fear 
my sentiment is compounded exclusively 
of incredulity and ennui. When the 
nationalistic fit is on them, every one of 
these estimable writers falls into the 
language of the burlesque patriots in 
Dickens’s Martin Chuzzlewit. Itis not 
because I love all the Germans of history 
that Mr. Chesterton’s professed hatred 
of all the Germans of history bores me 
almost as much as Deacon Pogram on 
the past and future of America. Justice 
to all the Germans of history has very 
little part in my distaste. It is rather 
because when the language swells out as 
Mr. Chesterton’s and Deacon Pogram’s 
does on these occasions there is hardly 
anything left inside for the mind to grasp. 
Moreover, hate and love have nothing to 
feed on in these great empty verbal ex- 
panses. Hatred requires the concrete, and 
is fed on contacts, pictures, memories, 
and the man who would pass on some of 
his own vindictiveness toa neighbor must 
call up a definite image to his mind. 
The language of international hatred, 
as employed by these writers, suffers 
terribly from this impotence of the too 
inclusive term. It is impossible to shake 
your fist with any satisfaction at mil- 
lions of unknown people over thousands 
of years. 

Mr. Chesterton could hate his uncle 
splendidly. He can hate Lloyd George 
pretty well, and various persons named 
Isaacs or Samuels, and certain groups 
of socialists, eugenists and evolution- 
ists, and can rise to a more inclusive 
hatred for large bodies of Germans, 
Russians, humanitarians, etc., though 
as his hatred expands in area it neces- 
sarily loses much of that fine personal 
finish which a more clearly realized 
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object, such as an uncle, would call 
forth. But while Mr. Chesterton could 
not only hate his uncle but could de- 
scribe his uncle so vividly that I should 
hate him also, Mr. Chesterton could not 
hate everybody's uncle and _ still less 
could he blaze out against the abomina- 
tions of uncles generally with the slight- 
est prospect of communicating an in- 
dignant warmth to any other mind. 
The terms, Jews, Germans, Englishmen, 
Russians, etc., as employed by Mr. 
Chesterton, M. Paul Bourget, M. Le 
Bon, and other baters of vast and pre- 
sumably homogeneous blocks of the 
human race from their dimmest origins 
on throughout eternity, seem nearly as 
devoid of specific content when you 
come to examine them as does the word 
uncle. It is bad language in the literal 
sense, simply as language—not because 
it abuses millions of persons, but be- 
cause it does not convey any meaning 
to any person. Mr. Chesterton hates 
Jews, for example, as some people hate 
butter, being no more capable than they 
are of conveying to any other mind the 
reason why, but while the butter-hater 
—quite reasonably, it seems to me— 
does not insist on constantly expressing 
his hatred of butter in the magazines, 
Mr. Chesterton proceeds with the pub- 
lication of his perfectly incommunicable 
anti-Semitic ardor almost without a 
pause. Differences among Jews, as, for 
example, between good Jews and bad 
ones, seem from his description to be 
no more present in his mind than dif- 
ferences between pats of butter in the 
butter-haters. I do not deny that the 
usual French academician’s article on 
the “German mentality” applies to a 
good many Germans, but it applies 
also to Satan, snakes, the Jukes family 
in the United States, and so many 
other things besides that you cannot 
keep the Germans in your mind. This 
literary language of hate needs the 
refreshment of acute domestic experi- 


ence. Show me, as the French say, the 


people you frequent, and I will tell you 
whom you hate most. 
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THE SWAPPER’S EXCHANGE 
BY FREDERICK L. ALLEN 

N a certain fiction magazine redolent 

of the Far West, where red corpus- 
cles, silver dollars, and tales of adventure 
circulate freely, there is a monthly fea- 
ture more intriguing to me than all the 
pages given over to fiction. It is a 
“ swapper’s exchange” conducted for the 
readers of the magazine, some of whom 
hail from the authentic wildsof Wyoming 
and Saskatchewan, but who mostly are 
addressed at such frontier points as 
Brooklyn and Bayonne, New Jersey. 
To this page, for a small charge, readers 
contribute notices of swaps which they 
would like to make with other readers. 

As would be expected in such a virile 
journal, most of the swapping seems to 
be done in firearms. The standard 
variety of notice is represented by the 
appeal of Mr. Mahaffy of New Straits- 
ville, Ohio, for a .32 or .38 revolver in 
place of his 12-guage, single-barreled 
shotgun. Mr. Mahaffy and his like are 
men of iron, and must always be shoot- 
ing something. But the firearm-swaps 
form the routine prose of the exchange. 
For its poetry we turn to the suggested 
swaps in which musical instruments 
figure. Listen to this revelation of the 
deeper nature of Mr. Bracebridge of 
Chicago: 

Course in electricity, including books and 
motor parts, electrical testing eutfit; good 
set of tools, including a blow-torch. Will 
swap for thirty dollars or a clarionet. 


Such is Mr. Bracebridge’s fervid ap- 
peal. Reading it, you and I realize that 
we are witnessing a man, at one of the 
turning points of his career. Mr. Brace- 
bridge has come to that moment in his 
life when mechanical satisfactions fail. 
He wants something more truly expres- 
sive of his spirit. Electricity gives him 
now no pleasurable shock; his motor 
parts seem but senseless baubles; even 
his blow-torch palls. He would play 
the clarionet. True, he still gropes but 
feebly for the light; he suggests that he 
could also find a use for thirty dollars. 
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But the process of xesthetic regeneration 
has begun. And meanwhile, Mr. Kurtz, 
owner of a Kodak, Savage rifle, English- 
made hammer gun, and Winchester rifle, 
is ready to swap the lot, so eager is he, 
for a good saxophone, with which he 
may charm magic casements opening 
on the foam of Irricana, Alberta, Canada. 

Surely, we say to ourselves as we 
read the words of Mr. Kurtz, civili- 
zation is on the march. The saxophone 
has reached Irricana. But we read on, 
and we are unstrung. There are those 
who have tried music, and found it 
wanting. On the very same page Mr. 
Farrington of Big Prairie, Alberta, con- 
fesses that his accordion with twenty- 
one treble keys and eight bass keys is 
to him a dull thing. He will swap it for 
a long-range telescope with which to 
scan the prairie; and he adds _plain- 
tively, ““What else have you?” Mr. 
Stevens of Milton, Wisconsin, possesses 
a violin with bow, case, chin rest, mute, 
pitch pipes, and three exercise books, a 
piano-cornet duet book and a violin 
duet book, but he will give them up for 
a typewriter. Possibly he aspires to a 
literary career, but we are doubtful; 
we fear that Mr. Stevens is done with 
the arts. And Mr. Jones is still more 
surely lost. Writing from Cleveland, 
Ohio, he says tersely: 


Xylophone, three octaves, demountable, 
with four sets of assorted tone mallets and 
complete course of instruction. Will swap 
for Colt or S. & W. revolver, .45, or a 1917 
Springfield .30-.30 rifle. 


The wheel has come full circle. While 
music wins its victories in Chicago and 
Irricana, elsewhere it goes down to 
defeat. Mr. Jones played the xylophone 
and Cleveland was not impressed. Now 
he would cut a dash with a revolver. 

This is discouraging enough for the 
proponents of cultural progress, but the 
swappers have worse in store for us. 
Mr. Miller of Bellaire, Ohio, touches the 
depths of disillusion. “‘ Course in hypno- 
tism to swap for fishing tackle.” That 
is all. And vet picture to yourself what 


lies behind those eight simple words. 
It is the old, old story of the idealist 
grown old and turning conservative. 
Once Mr. Miller thought he could hypno- 
tize the fish. “*What,”’ he used to say 
as he set out for the river, “use tackle? 
My dear sir, such methods are barbaric 
and outworn. ‘There is good in the 
worst fish, if we can only learn to appeal 
to it. Psychology is revolutionizing 
fishing.” 

But now everything is changed. Many 
a bitter hour has Mr. Miller spent by 
the brookside. And to-day he joins the 
conservatives and argues that you can’t 
change fish nature. He would have 
tackle and yet more tackle. Let us 
leave him with the reactionaries and 
read on. 

Mr. Sturgis of Duluth was ever a 
huntsman. “Rod, fishing, nine feet, of 
split bamboo, in three pieces,” reads his 
notice; “‘small reel; tambourine; set of 
boxing gloves; pair of woolen spiral 
puttees; 2 pocket pieces; small hunting 
knife with sheath; nickel-plated folding 
drinking cup; leather cartridge belt for 
32 cartridges; 36 foreign coins, some 
dated back to 1708; canvas shotgun or 
rifle case; many other articles. 1 want 
firearms.” 

It may be argued that Mr. Sturgis 
belongs with Mr. Miller, that he used 
to play the tambourine to the wild 
creatures of Minnesota and lure them 
with the intellectual appeal of foreign 
coins of 1708; but his case is less simple. 
Mr. Sturgis, it appears, always went 
into the forest armed. Sometimes, per- 
haps, a pair of boxing gloves sufficed 
and he met the animals man to man in 
equal combat; yet he mentions cart- 
ridge belts and rifle cases also. Prob- 
ably, like your more cautious liberal, 
he was willing to fall back upon armed 
force if the safety of the community 
demanded it. I for one refuse to be 
discouraged by Mr. Sturgis’s words. 
Rather would I regard him as the de- 
fender of Duluth, ready to sacrifice even 
his nickel-plated folding drinking cup 
and to go thirsty if only by so doing he 
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may bring to Minnesota peace with 
honor. The women and children are in 
danger. Does Mr. Sturgis cringe? No. 
Stepping forward to the edge of the 
forest he lays down coins, pocket pieces, 
and puttees, and says quietly yet in a 
voice ringing with determination, “I 
want firearms.” 

I would willingly close the magazine 
at this tremendous climax, but the last 
word remains to be said. Mr. Lewis 
has not yet spoken. His little message 
from Rochester, New York, may be less 
heroic, but it is more refreshing. Man, 
he reminds us, is the romantic animal. 
His preferences in recreation may change 
with the passing years, but always the 
open spaces and the untrammeled life 
‘all to him. Read with me Mr. Lewis’s 
declaration of faith; 


Guitar, Hawaiian, with steels and picks; 
male hound, %4 beagle, 4 fox 
hound, 3% years old. Will swap for canoe, 
wall tent, guns—or what have you? 


bicycle; 


Here again is one of life’s milestones 
passed. In the old days Mr. Lewis 
followed the friendly road on his bicycle, 
playing his guitar, his faithful hound 
trotting at his side. A charming picture, 
is it not? The hound may be a little 
difficult for us to visualize, as Mr. Lewis 
does not specify how the quarters were 
distributed, but let us risk inaccuracy 
and picture the beagle three-quarters 
as leading, the long ears of a beagle 
flapping to the rhythmic sound of the 
Hawaiian guitar as this modern trouba- 
dour went trundling along the country 
lanes; while the tail of a fox-hound, 


securely attached to his hindmost quar- 
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ter, wagged pleasantly at the rustics who 
gathered by the way. Mr. Lewis con- 
fesses that he has now had enough of 
bicycle, guitar, and hound. Perhaps 
one day the hound, angered at some 
dissonance (for the ear of a beagle, as 
you know, is sensitive) bit his master 
and the troop is now at odds with itself. 
We may never know. But Mr. Lewis 
will not return to a humdrum life. He 
cries for a canoe, wall tent, guns. 
Romance in him would enter another 
phase. And if this new turn in his 
career seems to you more prosaic, re- 
member that the decision has not been 
unalterably made. Turn back and read 
again Mr. Lewis’s closing words: “Or 
what have you?” 

There is your true romantic. For 
the moment Mr. Lewis’s whim is to 
paddle a canoe by day and sleep in a 
wall tent by night, dreaming, perhaps, 
that his hound is there to guard the door, 
the beagle part inside for comradeship, 
the fox-hound quarter outside for pro- 
tection against the wild things of the 
woodland. But Mr. Lewis is not wed- 
ded to any such idea. He will take the 
fortunes of life as they come to him. 
While you and I are yet reading his 
words, a swap proposed by some other 
reader may be on its way to change 
everything for him. To-day he writes, 
““What have you?”” To-morrow he may 
be playing Mr. Stevens’s violin, and 
seeking a helpmate to dust the bow, case, 
chin rest, mute, and pitch pipes and to 
play duets with him out of the violin 
duet book; or he may have gladdened 
the sad heart of Mr. Miller and be open- 
ing hopefully at Lesson 1 the course- 
book in hypnotism. 

















BY EDWARD 


OME grandchildren come in these 

days to the notice of the Easy Chair. 
As grandchildren go, they seem prom- 
ising. ‘There are five of them at pres- 
ent, four girls and a boy. The oldest 
is just past five, and the youngest, one 
month. 

There have been grandchildren before 
these, and it came to knowledge long 
ago that the detached and irresponsible 
attitude with which grandparents may 
regard them is grateful to the spirit of 
elders who have raised families. Grand- 
children are children once removed. 
Grandparents may be concerned for 
them, may love, admire and indulge 
them, speculate about their characters 
and prospects in life, and all, with fair 
luck, without having to contribute much 
actual effort to their raising. If they 
have charming or promising qualities, 
a grandparent may have any theory he 
likes about the source of those qualities, 
and the same as to defects, if a worthy 
grandparent ever admits defects in a 
grandchild. 

Always in considering grandchildren, 
grandparents have to take long views 
ahead and speculate about what this 
world is going to be like when they have 
ceased themselves to contribute to its 
energies and direction. Speculative ad- 
ventures into human life as it is to be are 
always interesting, if intelligent, but in 
these times when so many situations, so 
many people, so many consequences of 
follies past, are rocking the boat which 
carries civilization, they are much more 
than that. What is going to happen in 
the next fifty years, and what humanity 
will be like, and how it will be faring at 
the end of that period, is a speculation 
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that hardly has a limit and that presses 
upon attention. Yet some of those five 
grandchildren, maybe all of them, will 
eventually know the answers to these 
inquiries and share all the processes 
which will lead to them. Out of five 
fairly robust children, four of them girls 
with the increased prospect of survival 
that belongs to that gender, some, with 
fair luck and if machines do not too 
greatly multiply, should live through 
the twentieth century. 

What a prospect! It takes youth to 
face it, and here is youth, careless, un- 
conscious, that knows nothing about 
what has been, that has no theories 
about what is to be, and no concern 
about the difficulty of making mundane 
things come right, but merely observes 
that some foods are good to eat, that 
eating is an agreeable exercise, that one 
has to go to bed every night and usually 
much too soon, that pretty clothes are 
pleasant to have on, that some people 
contribute more to happiness than oth- 
ers, that what Mother says usually goes, 
and that it is fun to do a number of 
things like running barefoot in the grass, 
and not bad to ride in motor cars. 

So far as material prospects go, inven- 
tions, improvement of machines and 
contrivance of new ones, the increase of 
knowledge and enlargement of the pow- 
ers of man, our grandchildren ought to 
be in for a good time. There will be all 
those things. Go back a mere century 
and see what transportation and com- 
munication were in the world at that 
time, and see what they are now. We 
may think we have found out about 
everything. Not so. We have only nib- 
bled at what there is to know, and the 
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more knowledge we get, the better our 
position is to get more. The accumula- 
tion of control of material things goes on 
faster and faster all the time. If it 
keeps on going—if it is not checked by 
some great collapse—our grandchildren’s 
future fairly flunks imagination. 

I have read in a volume of disclosures 
made by automatic writing that the 
grandchildren of this generation will fly. 
It did not mean that they would fly by 
airplanes. It intimated that they would 
reach beyond that to some sort of trans- 
portation by will, to levitation perhaps, 
or some means of overcoming gravity 
which will enable adventurous spirits 
to go “up and away like a lark, singing 
for pure joy of flight.” 

May be so. Progress in the art of 
flying seems fairly continuous nowa- 
days. Airplanes are no longer a novelty, 
and the papers told the other day of 
German boys who stayed up three hours 
at a time on gliders without engines. 
Possibly the next great step will be to 
stay up without gliders. A long step, 
to be sure, but one learns from the 
source of information above quoted that 
it is as natural for man to fly as to walk, 
though he has not quite learned how 
yet. It is an embarrassment that we 
have no wings, but that may be only a 
temporary obstacle which our grand- 
children will get over. Men may learn 
to shed the encumbering weight of their 
bodies when they adventure into the air, 
but that is not absolutely necessary, for 
we read that Elijah was carried up and 
away, body and all (except his mantle), 
and the evidence is pretty good that 
Home, the medium, could do levita- 
tion. If he could do it, perhaps our 
grandchildren will. It is a good deal to 
expect and no one is invited to expect 
it who objects, but in these days when 
Bible wonders are getting to be com- 
monplaces, and the startling sugges- 
tions of the Sermon on the Mount begin 
to sound like economic truisms, whoever 
undertakes to say what may not be in 
fifty years is a daring person. If we 


“ame from monkeys, as the scientific 
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gentlemen insist, to this estate which 
we now adorn, be sure that we are not 
going to stop where we are. A com- 
mand of levitation is hardly a greater 
achievement for us as we are, than the 
command of airplanes, or even railroads, 
would have been a mere century and a 
half ago. What our newest wonder, 
wireless, may do, where the radio activi- 
ties may come out, or when the atom 
will be broken and we shall no longer be 
troubled by coal strikes, who can tell? 
Who can anticipate all the prodigious 
things that are waiting for us, waiting 
evidently until we are fit to have them? 
We cannot put any limit on what we 
may have, or what we may know, or be, 
or do, if only we are fit to have, or know, 
or be, or do it. It never was so evident 
that the future will be what men make 
it, not of course the elders, who are 
about ready to move on, but the com- 
ing-on people, the grandchildren who 
are just warming up for the race. 
What then does the future depend 
upon? Evidently it depends upon the 
relations of men, of the people in the 
world, of the nations, of labor and 
capital, of the different religions and 
their adherents. If men can only realize 
how much more wonderful they are than 
they have been used to think, how 
vastly greater the possibilities of life are 
than they have imagined, how im- 
mensely potent the spiritual part of 
them is if once they learn to handle it— 
if they can learn self-government and 
self-restraint, if they can learn to work 
together, if they can live in decent har- 
mony, if they have got to the point 
where they can get along without the 
necessity of wholesale fighting, they can 
have everything and plenty of it. It is 
not merely that they can have what 
there is, but what there will be. The 
supply of knowledge, and of the good 
things generally, is limitless. The fu- 
ture world of the imagination is no 
“ca’ canny”’’ world where people go 
slow on their jobs and work far below 
their capacities for fear there won't be 
employment for the others. They won’t 
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work too hard because that is not eco- 
nomically sensible, and not productive 
of the best results, but they will not be 
restrained by any fear of being over- 
driven or by any need of saving employ- 
ment for some one else. 

And, stars above! how our world is 
changing! A gentleman, Mr. George 
Eddy, has reprinted very beautifully the 
Project of Universal and Perpetual Peace, 
written by Pierre Andre Gargaz, “a 
former galley slave,” and printed by 
Benjamin Franklin at Passy in the year 
1782. The little book includes some 
letters of Gargaz to Franklin. Never 
mind about the details of the project. 
What strikes one is that it was all to be 
carried out by kings. And now one 
hundred and forty years later where are 
those kings? There are some left, but 
they are for the most part more or less 
useful gentlemen with titles and social 
position, but no power worth mention- 
ing to make war or peace or change the 
world. Kings will not make peace for 
us, will they? And that suggests that 
our grandchildren will see the contin- 
uance of something of which we have 
seen the beginning—the development of 
the new type of great man, the kind of 
great man who is going to manage the 
coming world. Go and look at the por- 
trait engravings of great men of the last 
three centuries in Europe; gentlemen 
in splendid and imposing armor, or in 
tremendous wigs and swagger garments. 
The wigs, the armor and the raiment of 
these swells have all passed away. The 
outside coverings of the man do not 
greatly impose themselves upon the pub- 
lic imagination any more. The great 
man who is in sight now will only lean a 
little on costume—about as much as 
Lincoln did, for Lincoln is the type of 
coming rulers. It is astonishing how 
widely that is recognized. Slowly, with- 
out propaganda, without any purpose 
of anyone to make it come about, the 
idea of Lincoln has spread through the 
world as an example of the sort of hu- 
man product that the world has need of. 

But more than on anything else, the 
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prospects of our grandchildren depend 
upon religion, on the kind of religion 
the world gets in the next generation, 
and on the amount of illumination it 
can bring about the errand of human 
life, and the temper it can diffuse among 
those who run it. That is what we want 
of it—illumination, a great quickening 
of intelligence. Patience? Yes; pa- 
tience with processes, but more a vast 
and penetrating impatience with all the 
nonsense we put up with, with the 
worthlessness of things we value, with 
the useless burdens we put on our poor 
shoulders and on the shoulders of our 
fellow sufferers, with the ridiculous in- 
adequacy of the apparatus we have set 
up to manage the world and regulate 
humanity. The way we muddle along, 
wrangling, striking, trying to destroy one 
another and then practising to over- 
reach the survivors, going cold for lack 
of coal that waits to be dug, going slow 
on railroads crippled by quarrels—it is 
awful, awful, awful! 

Yet there are plenty of good people 
and more making all the time. A former 
clergyman, who had detached himself 
because of some sort of dissatisfaction 
or, perhaps, discouragement, from his 
profession, said to me the other day 
as we came out of church, that not since 
Christ was crucified were there so many 
people in the world seeking truth and 
intent to follow it as now. That was 
an interesting opinion, the more so for 
being unbiased by professional disposi- 
tions. He felt what was going on, had 
sympathy for the sentiment that the 
churches could not get the results they 
were entitled to expect, but still was 
touched by the urgent restlessness of 
people who felt that such results were 
indispensable to the extrication of hu- 
manity from the troubles that threaten 
to overwhelm it. Some of the clergy, 
and many of the men who fought the 
war, have low spirits in these days. 
Some of the war correspondents, especi- 
ally, who followed all through the four 
years of it, and shared most of its suffer- 
ings and disappointments, grieve dolor- 
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ously over its immediate results. Like 
Montague, whose Disenchantment re- 
flects a mood prevalent in others of 
similar experience, they saw high hopes 
worn out by dreadful labors too long 
drawn out, and the most gallant of their 
fellows dead by thousands before the 
dawn they looked for. They went into 
the war that was to free the world, a war 
in which no sacrifice counted. They 
endured everything, they dared every- 
thing, they bore with patience all the 
faults of incapacity. For those who 
lived to see victory there came the bitter 
disclosure that the world was not yet 
free; that selfishness and all the old- 
time appetites for baser things were still 
to be fought, so that victory seemed far 
off and their labors vain. The feeling 
of these men is that the war took so 
dreadful a toll of gallant spirits that not 
enough high-class human stuff has sur- 
vived to do the work that the war made 
possible. That is very much a sentiment 
of exhausted energies. They write out 
of their feelings and they have to feel 
about the future as they do about the 
present. 

The attractive thing about grandchil- 
dren is that they know nothing about 
this exhaustion which the war left behind 
it and which so many of the men who 
fought it disclose. The war did accom- 
plish great things. We may not see them 
work out, but our grandchildren will. 
Men who think that England’s bolt is 
shot, and that her greatness can hardly 
survive her losses in human material, do 
not seem to count on grandchildren. 
There are some in England. Of the men 
and boys between eighteen and thirty 
the toll that was taken was tremendous, 
and of the older men a vast number 
were used up, but of the children and 
youths younger than eighteen there must 
be a very strong squad coming along who 
will have their say in due time about the 
management of human affairs. They 


have been fed and taught and they will 
live and learn and carry on the burden 
it may be that the 


of their fathers. 
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world is being managed now by tired- 
out men—many people think so—but 
the end of them is not far off, for the 
young are coming on, and in our country 
certainly there is everything to favor 
the hope that they will know more than 
their fathers did, and use their knowledge 
to better advantage. 

Juliana there, joyous Juliana with the 
fat legs, who talks all the time—will 
she fly, do you think? Long-legged 
Paul, not yet articulate, though so tall; 
Amy the care-taker; that delightful 
lamb who took the prize in the baby 
show, and Clementina’s Anonyma, who 
hasn’t any name yet but gains her 
ounce a day—will they fly? I am not 
sure they will fly, in spite of the autom- 
atist’s forecast, but nowadays, when 
the choice is between betting by past 
experience and betting on the incred- 
ible, my money is going up on the 
incredible. 

If it were not that the knowing are so 
prone to be incredulous of the incredible 
and shy at it, this world would make 
faster progress, though doubtless it 
would stumble more and fall oftener 
on its head. “Incredible” is a word 
that seems to relate to, and measure, 
facts and phenomena. In reality it 
measures minds, knowledge, imagina- 
tion, capacity of expectation and under- 
standing. To a savage the telephone is 
incredible. His experience is limited and 
his mind cannot expand enough to take 
in the possibility of the telephone. So to 
the knowing, what their limited knowl- 
edge cannot take in is incredible. That 
is natural. The trouble with most of 
them is that they cannot appreciate how 
limited their knowledge is. 

Past experience alone won't do for the 
world we live in now. The great use 
of it is to show us what not to do. It 
has nearly wrecked our ship of life: we 
want something better. 

Go it, grandchildren! Fly if you can, 
but at all events do something incredible. 
It needs to be done, and it is your 
errand to do it. 
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RIGOLETTO 


BY “FLACCUS” 


LTHOUGH some are afraid that to speak of a spade 
As a spade is a social mistake, 
Yet there’s none will dispute it was common repute 
That fair Mantua’s Duke was a rake. 
To continue the trope, Rigoletto, his fool, 
Was a bit of a blade, but was more of a tool. 


Rigoletto had hit with the barbs of his wit 
Many prominent persons at court, 
Till at last they combined, in their anger, to find 
A conclusive and fitting retort, 
Which they found, as it chanced, in an opportune way 


When they learned that he called on a girl every day. 
Vor. CXLV.—No. 870,—105 
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Now the fook was devoted, it’s proper to note, 
To his child—his one passion in life, 
A sweet maiden and fair who'd been left in his care 
By the early demise of his wife. 
And this daughter named Gilda, he loved to a fault. 
She’d a range from low G up to E flat in alt. 


So one night, as they’d planned, the conspirator band 
Stole the maiden away from her dad. 

When she came from the street to the Duke’s private suite 
She remarked “Well, I guess I’m in bad.” 
I need mention no more, 


For the Duke was a rake, as I told you before. 


It is needless to add that the jester was mad 
When he heard of the fate of his child. 


And he cried, ““ Watch the fool knock the Duke for a gool!”’ 
And made other threats equally wild. 


“Though I'm odd I'll be even!” he punned through his tears, 
Broken-hearted he clung to the habit of years. 


So in anger he flew to a gunman he knew, 
An assassin residing quite near, 
And agreed on a plan with this murderous man 
To conclude the Duke’s earthly career. 
“You'll be paid for your pains,” the fool hastened to say. 
“The more pains you inflict, so much greater your pay.” 


Now this man had a sister, a buxom young miss, 
Who when business was active and brisk, 

Like a dutiful maid helped him out with the trade, 
And divided the profits and risk. 

And it happened that night—call it luck or a fluke, 

That this girl, Madeline, had a date with the Duke. 


When she learned that the end of her gentleman friend 
Had been scheduled to take place that night, 

She exclaimed with a cry, “Brother, lay off that guy, 
For I don’t think you’re treatin’ me right. 


Gawd knows I’m no angel, but somehow I hate 
For to see a lad beaned the one time I’ve a date.” 




















AND THERE GILDA STOOD, CLAD IN THE GARB OF A LAD 


Then the murderer said, “Well, I'll bump off instead 
The first stranger who comes to our place.” 
Madelena said, “Great! Then I won’t break my date.” 
And proceeded to powder her face. 

For in spite of her trade she was rather refined, 
And extremely well bred for a girl of her kind. 


At about ten o’clock came a diffident knock 
(Twas beginning to thunder and pour) 
And there Gilda stood, clad in the garb of a lad, 
As the murderer came to the door. 
So he stabbed her quite neatly three times in the back 
And he wrapped up her corpse in an old burlap sack. 


Rigoletto with glee paid the brigand his fee, 
Then he dashed through the rain and the wind, 
When he opened the sack he was taken aback, 
And exclaimed, “I’m extremely chagrined. 
I think that assassin deserves a rebuke 
For he murdered my girl when I paid for a Duke.” 
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“Of course you know, Mrs. Ostrich, that plumes are 
decidedly outré at present. Let me recommend this fur- 
trimmed hat.” 








Else Why the Spurs? 
URING the com- 
muters’ rush hour at 
the San Francisco ferry the 
other evening a man who 
had obviously just had a 
session with John Barley- 
corn was an_ interested 
spectator of the hurrying 
crowds. He evinced a par- 
ticular and absorbing in- 
terest in a dapper young 
army lieutenant, walking. 
wonderingly around the: 
officer, his unsteady gaze: 
in turn directed toward 
the latter's silver spurs and 
then bent upon the ground 
as if in diligent search. 
Finally a bystander, 
noting his expression of 
baffement, inquired: 
““What’s the matter, bo? 
Looking for something?” 

The inebriated one slow- 
ly straightened up. “‘Say, 
boss,” he answered pon- 
derously, ‘I’m looking for 
hish horsh!”’ 








Out of Bounds 





Farmer: You'd better move on— you've been hanging round here every afternoon 


this week.” 


Tramp: “That's all right, boss. I've got a steady job. One of them golfers hires me to sit 
here and toss his ball back on the course every time he drives over the wall,” 
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Orator: “I want educational reform! I want economic reform! I want— 


Voice: “Chloroform !” 





Counting Chickens Before-———— 

ILLIE was in the basement, washing, 

one Monday morning. 

“Oh Lawd! Oh Lawd!” she said, over 
and over. Mrs. Brown listened for two or 
three minutes and then went downstairs. 

**What in the world is the matter, Lillie?” 

“Oh it’s my old man. He don’t s’port 
me or nuthin. He’s jest no good fer nuthin!” 

“Well, if he doesn’t support you—I—I— 
Lillie, I don’t advocate divorce as a usual 
thing, but—” 

“IT thought of that Miss’ Brown: but 
you see I been payin’ insurance on him 
all dis time an’ if I gits a divorce an’ he’d 
up an’ die I wouldn’t get nuthin!” 

One day Mrs. Brown heard that Lillie’s 
husband had died. She furnished the money 
for Lillie to go to Galesburg and felt that 
the insurance would do Lillie more good 
than her husband had ever done. One 
morning Lillie appeared looking very woe- 
begone and Mrs. Brown said: 

“Now, Lillie, you mustn’t grieve about 
this. You know that insurance will be a 
help.” 

“Oh Lawd! Miss’ Brown! I’se mad an’ 
—Tse mad clean through! You know you 
lent me the money to go to Galesburg; 
an’ when I got there if dat low-down nigger 
didn’t meet me at the train!” 


A Quiet Occasion 
“ys my state,” says a Kentuckian, “is a 
town so full of family feuds and quarrels 
that the account of any festivity is sure to 
contain items of anything but a peaceable 
nature. 

“A recent wedding presented such un- 
usual features that it was spoken of with 
wonder by all the inhabitants. 

“*T never saw anything pass off so pretty 
and calm as Bud and Harriet’s wedding in 
all my days,’ said one of the invited guests a 
week after the wedding. ‘Why, there wasn’t 
a single casualty excepting Bill Thomas's 
black eye, and we got Henry Morton off him 
without half trying, you know we did. 
There didn’t seem to be any what you might 
call family feeling at that wedding, any- 
how!’” 


Telephone Extension 
AT had never been ill before, so when 
he was brought to bed he and his friend 
Mike were much interested in the proceed- 
ings of the doctor. At last when the doctor 
began to use the stethoscope, Mike could 

restrain himself no longer. 

“Pat,” he whispered, “‘what’s he doing?” 
“Hush, you old fool,” Pat hissed, “can’t 
you see he’s phoning to me insides to find 

out what’s the matter wid ’em?” 
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Looking Ahead 

ETTY is not an angel. 

She is just a good child 
with a sunny, sweet disposi- 
tion. But on those few and 
far between occasions when 
she is naughty, she is pun- 
ished. Her mother always 
tries to make her punish- 
ment serve as a lesson to her 
and, although Betty is only 
four, she always finds the 
moral. Father would allow 
her to go her own way, 
pleading that she is still 
too young for punishment. 

On the most recent occa- 
sion of misbehavior Mother 
was prepared to apply the 
needed lesson. Dad _ pro- 
tested vigorously. He 
would not havé baby’s sen- 
sitive feelings hurt by pun- 
ishment. The baby settled “Janus: Let me have one haircut and two shaves.” 
the matter herself. Turning 
somewhat impatiently to 
her champion, she said: “‘Now, Daddy, you : 
don’t understand. Mother is trying to make Her Poor Sisters 
me a good girl when I grow up.” UDGE BUTLER gave his secretary, Miss 

Morton, a collie for a Christmas gift. 

“No, I shan’t say 
‘Thank you,’” she said. 
“T’ve told you repeatedly 
that I don’t need a dog, 
even if I do live alone. 
I'll give him away the first 
chance I get.” 

A fortnight passed. 
“Well, have you got rid 
of Laddie yet?” Judge 
Butler asked. 

“Got rid of Laddie?” 
exclaimed Miss Morton. 
“Why? ...QOh, I re 
member. I was very rude 
about your present, Judge, 
and I apologize. I didn’t 
see how I could have a 
dog always about— but 
Laddie’s — er — different. 
So understanding! Such 
a pal! I tell you, Judge,” 
and Miss Morton glowed 
with emotion, “I under- 
stand now why women 
who can’t have dogs can 
“Say, Pop, man to man—did you always wash back of your ears?’ grow so fond of children.” 
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His Punishment 

A GOOD golfer died and 

eventually found him- 

self before the Pearly Gates. 

Being of a canny, cautious 

disposition, he thought he 

would dosome investigating 

before entering the Celestial 
City. 

He engaged in a conver- 
sation with St. Peter, and 
at last inquired of that patri- 
arch, “Do you have any 
links in heaven?” 

St. Peter shook his head. 
He seemed never to have 
heard of them. 

*Nolinks,” exclaimed the 
golfer. ‘You must surely 
have a golf course. Why, 
you're not up-to-date at all.” 

And he turned sadly away 
to try his luck in hell. 

Coming to the domains 
ruled over by Sathanus, he 
was welcomed by an imp. 

“Do you have a_ golf 
course here?” he inquired. 

“Certainly,” the imp re- 
plied. ‘ We have all modern 
improvements.” 

The golfer’s face lit up. 
Here was evidently the 
abode for him. ‘“‘Lead me 
to it,” he urged. 

“Yes, sir, right this way, 
sir,” and the imp led him to 
a distant part of hell. Before the golfer 
stretched a course more wonderful than any 
of which he had ever dreamed. 

“Fine,” he exclaimed. “Now, son, get 
me some sticks and balls, and I'll have the 
game of my life.” 

“We haven’t any,” the imp replied. 

“What,” exclaimed the golfer. “Not any 
clubs and balls with a fine course like this?” 

“N», sir,” replied the imp, grinning fiend- 
ishly, “‘That’s the hell of it.” 





Out of Luck 
AN agnostic was accustomed to blow 
- That there was no place above or below. 
So when he was dead, 
The minister said: 
“All dressed up and no place to go.” 
A. H. WHEELER 
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Acrrontous Damset (In New York Subway): “Well, I 
can very well believe that young Lochinvar came out of 
the West!” 


Speaking of Fords 
URING a very hot spell a man was 
riding in his Ford with one foot hang- 
ing out over the door. A small boy noticing 
this, shouted after him: 
“Hey mister! Did you lose your other 
roller skate?” 


One of the Symptoms 
“M* dear,” said a young wife in Wash- 
ington to ber husband, “‘the baby has 
been trying to talk again.” 

“What was he talking about?” 

“T think it must have been politics. He 
started very calmly, but in a few minutes he 
was as angry and red in the face as he could 
be. It is perfectly wonderful how he takes 
after you.” 
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Followed Her Model 
ILLIE was a very little girl and very 
polite. It was the first time she had 
been on a visit alone, and she had been care- 
fully instructed how to behave. 

“If they ask you to dine with them,” she 
was told, ““you must say, ‘No, thank you, 
I have already dined.’”’ 

It turned out just as her mother had 
anticipated, as her friend’s father said, 
“Come, Mildred, you must take a bite with 
us.” 

“No, thank you,” was the answer, “I 
have already bitten.” 





Unsectarianism 

N a Western town a man who had come 

into possession of a considerable fortune 
decided to erect a large office building. 
During his discussion of the plans with an 
architect, the latter said: 

“As to the floors, now. You would want 
them in mosaic patterns, I presume?” 

“T don’t know about that,” replied the 
other dubiously. “‘I ain’t got any prejudice 
against Moses as a man, and he certainly 
knew a good deal about law; but when it 
comes to having floors, it kind o’ seems to 
me I'd rather have ‘em unsectarian like. 
Don't it strike you that way?” 
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Did Not Want to Spoil It 

AF RIEND of a now famous painter tells 

a story of the time when the great artist 
was a poor student in Paris. He was then 
subject to fits of idleness that distressed the 
friends who knew what kind of work he 
could do if he chose. One of them remon- 
strated with him. 

“Why don’t you pitch in and paint some- 
thing?” said the friend. ‘Pretty soon your 
money will be all gone, and those three rolls 
of canvas will still be standing there behind 
the door, just as they’ve been standing for 
the last six weeks.” 

The artist, who lay on the bed, answered 
lazily: 

“But, you see, as long as there’s nothing 
on the canvas I can sell it.” 





A Lenient Judge 
“J FINE you fifteen dollars and costs,” said 
the police judge to a prisoner found 
guilty of being a pickpocket in the boom 
days of a Western mining town. 

“Your Honor, I simply can’t pay it. I 
haven’t but ten dollars with me.” 

The judge then announced to the crowd 
of spectators: “The Court will now take a 
recess of five minutes while the defendant 
circulates among those present. He will 
then report to me.” 





























Needless Solicitude 


Ase: “If yer doan look out yer gwine ter fall thru de bottom of yore chair.” 
Unc ie Hiram: “Der hain’t no bottom in dis yer chair.” 

















E. Alexander Powell has had a long and 
varied experience in the consular service 
and as a war correspondent and a soldier. 
During the last twenty years he has been 
present in almost every part of the world that 
has been thrown into the convulsions of war. 
He has recently returned from an adventur- 
ous trip through Persia and the Arabian 
desert, which he will describe in this and 
succeeding issues of the Magazine. Helen 
R. Hull is a teacher at Columbia University 
and a short-story writer already known 
to Harper’s readers. 


Sir Philip Gibbs needs no introduction to 
our Magazine friends, many of whom had 
the pleasure of hearing him speak during his 
recent lecture tour of the United States. 
They will equally enjoy this veracious 
account of the lecturer’s experiences during 
that arduous undertaking. 


Arthur Ransome is an English writer 
who has traveled and written much. He has 
a particular fondness for fairy stories and 
folk-tales, as instanced by the delightful 
story retold from the Russian which we print 
in this issue. The illustrations are by J. 
Nadejen, a young Russian artist now resident 
in this country. Samuel Spring, who 
practices law in Boston, discusses a problem 
of democratic government which is again to 
the fore as election time approaches. 


Sarah Comstock has contributed to 
Harper’s other articles that hark back de- 
lightfully to our historic past—namely, 
“Pirate Paths,” and “The Broomstick 
Trail.” Simeon Strunsky, editor of the 
New York Evening Post and a satirist of 
uncommon originality and force, is moved to 
comment in this issue upon some popular 
modern vagaries that are too much with us. 


Mary Heaton Vorse has had frequent 
mention in these columns in connection with 
her short stories, which have taken place 
among the Magazine’s most distinguished 
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and distinctive fiction. Charles Pierce 
Burton is the author of “‘ America’s Billion- 
Dollar Industry,” which appeared in the 
June issue. 


Amy Lowell is at the head of vers libre 
movement in America. William McFee’s 
novel comes to an end in this issue, but we 
are glad to inform our readers that Mr. Mc- 
Fee will continue to be numbered among the 
Magazine’s contributors. T. R. Ybarra 
sends from Berlin an interesting estimate of 
the ex-Kaiser’s character gained while trans- 
lating the ex-Kaiser’s memoirs into English. 
“Flaccus”’ is the pseudonym of a young 
New York lawyer, whose humorous verse 
has been a notable feature in F. P. A.’s 
famous *‘Conning Tower” column. 


The editors have received from James Nor- 
man Hall a letter announcing his arrival in 
Iceland, where he will spend the greater part 
of the coming year and write for HaRPER’s 
a series of articles on this little-known 
country. Reader's of Mr. Hall’s articles on 
the “Faery Lands of the South Seas”’’ have 
had a foretaste of what they may expect 
from him in this remote but historic isle 
where the great Scandinavian sagas were 
first lived and then recorded in immortal 
form. A portion of Mr. Hall’s letter follows: 


I have now been an Icelander for about three 
weeks, and am therefore in a position to tell you 
all about both the country and the people. I am 
happy to say that I like both very much indeed. 
I have been most fortunate, both here and in 
Reykjavik, in meeting many splendid people. 
Everyone has been wonderfully kind to me, and 
they seem to be much interested in what I am 
doing or propose to do. It warms one’s heart to 
find people so cordial and hospitable from the 
very start. 

I spent about a week at Reykjavik, and then 
made a journey overland right across the country 
to Akureyri on the north coast. I expect to make 
this little town my headquarters during the winter. 
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It is close to the arctic circle, and I shall be close 
to the real life of Iceland as it is lived both on the 
coast and on the farms. 

The journey across the country was a glorious 


experience. I traveled with an old Icelander and 
a string of five ponies. We spent the nights at 
farmhouses, where we had always the most 


courteous and kindly welcome. I am already at 
work on the language, for I shall have to know as 
much as possible about it to get the most out of 
this year of observation and travel. What an 
interesting year it is going to be, and what a con- 
trast to the South Seas! I want most of all to tell 
the story of it in such a way that people who have 
never given Iceland a thought may have their 
interest aroused and look forward to my articles 
from month to month. 

I begin to feel like a veteran traveler, for I 
don’t mind loneliness, and I find that it comes 
easier and easier to adapt myself to new conditions 
and to make friends among new people. I expect 
to travel pretty much all over the country before 
the year is out. 
I leave, for as you doubtless know, there are no 
railroads in Iceland and all of the overland travel 
is on horseback or, more accurately, on pony back, 


I shall be a fine horseman before 


Sincerely yours, 


James Norman HA tt. 
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“Crude-Oil Religion,” in the September 
issue, struck home to many hearts, as the 
Editors anticipated. A reader in Seattle. 
Washington, voices an appreciation which 
we give here: 


Dear Harper’s,—In my work as teacher and 
social worker my brief experience shows me that 
with boys and girls there is as much religion in the 
way one “does” her hair or manages his ball- 
team as there is in going to Sunday School. 
Consequently, when according to all I read in the 
magazines (those having some ecclesiastical con- 
nection excepted) the church has outlived its 
usefulness, “‘Crude-Oil Religion” 
refreshing bit of optimism as regards the possible 
“texture” of life and the possibilities of organized 
religion in the life of a community. 

In spite of his chain of degrees, my father found 
similar possibilities when he “sky-piloted” on the 


comes as a 


western frontier some years ago, but I had almost 
concluded that this type of minister was fast 
becoming extinct. 

Perhaps more red-blooded men of the type of 
the author of ‘Crude-Oil Religion” in the ranks 
of the ministry might help in the enlivenment of 
our churches. Would it not be splendid if the 


fortunes of war should bring forth others, well 
able to occupy places in the business world, but 
taking the clergyman’s job out of preference? 
With all due respect to all young men who sin- 
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cerely enter this profession, I should like to know 
why more of this “present world” type do not 
enter the Christian ministry. 
Sincerely, 
AveLe C, TaRBELL. 


Bankers, advertising men, shop-keepers, 
and others in widely varied circumstances of 
life have written to the Magazine in similar 
vein. The Editors are curiously struck, 
therefore, by a single protesting voice, raised 
in Sevierville, Tennessee. 


Dear Harper’s,—What could ever have 
possessed you to print within the compass of the 
same magazine with such delightful stories as 
those of Agnes Repplier, Laura Spencer Portor 
and Dorothy Kennard such intolerable rubbish as 
““Crude-Oil Religion”? Assuredly you have not 
thought to advance the cause of Christianity by its 
publication. It is equally certain that you could 
not have found in it anything of literary or 
artistic value. You unquestionably knew that the 
publication of such wretched songs as the follow- 
ing: 

“Weare off for Montana, the land of the free,” ete., 


is in direct violation of the canons of art and 
decency. I conceive that this is not the sort of 
stuff that one is justified in looking for in HaRpER’s, 
and certainly one would look in vain for such in 
anything the above mentioned contributors have 
written. 

Why, then, did you publish it? Because you 
thought it would interest us? In what way? 
What is there in the story that either charms or 
instructs? The writer may have accomplished 
something of good, but the most incorrigible 
sinner might have done as much. From the stand- 
point of religion his accomplishment was _ nil. 
Religion is a matter of faith, not in one’s fellow- 
man, nor in the ultimate triumph of good over 
evil, but in spiritual influences emanating from 
other than earthly intelligences. _ Nowhere does 
the writer have a word to say of the Bible, of God, 
or of the Saviour of mankind. He may have no 
faith in the teaching of the Bible, but in that case 
why is he masquerading as a Christian? 

Wasn't this the attitude of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, and the very type of objection 
raised by them against the revolutionary and 
unconventional preaching of Jesus? A 
cigar manufacturer in Binghamton, New 
York, comments tersely: “Crude-Oil Reli- 
gion,” as Mr. Lynd practised it, is the kind 
that endears one to his fellowmen. 

The following note from a letter sent the 
Editors by the Board of Home Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church will show that Mr. 
Lynd was but one worker in this noble under- 
taking of pioneer Christianity: 
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You might be interested in the fact that this 
Board sends out from twenty-five to thirty stu- 
dents each summer in the fields many of which are 
as difficult and picturesque as that to which Mr. 
Lynd went. These twenty-five or thirty students 
are selected from eighty or ninety applicants— 
all young men in theological seminaries. They 
are enthusiastic, and their first impressions of the 
fields to which they are sent are quite encouraging. 
Some of the men were sent to western fields, some 
into the Southern Mountains, some into City and 
Immigrant work, some upon Indian reservations, 
some among the Mexicans along the border and 
one to Alaska. 
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A slip of the pen in Dallas Lore Sharp’s 
article on “Honey and the Honey-Comb” 
credited the poem “Telling the Bees” to 
Bryant instead of Whittier. Several of our 
friends have pointed out the error, among 
them (not without glee) a former student in 
one of Professor Sharp's classes in literature 
at Boston University. 

The following letter, evoked by Mr. 
Sharp’s article, is addressed to Mr. Martin, 
the Editor of the Easy Chair: 


MontIceE.1o, Florida. 

Dear S1r,—I thank you heartily for calling my 
attention to “Honey and the Honeycomb” in 
your August number. While I am sure I would 
not have overlooked it, I feel my loss would have 
been very great had I been so unfortunate. The 
author, Dallas Lore Sharp, need not feel that all 
poetry has fled from our tumultuous and sordid 
American life. All poets do not write verse and 
few poets write such poems as “Honey and the 
Honeycomb.” 

Such writers will never lack for a multitude of 
grateful readers, for there are more children cradled 
in clover, whose lips are sweetened with ambrosia! 
honey, than most editors realize, and sad to say 
few editors seem to know “the biting sweet of 
honey.” And so thousands of readers go honey- 
hungry and many poets are suppressed because, 
mayhap, they never see Harper’s and do not 
know that 

“Hither as to a fountain other suns repairing 

In their golden Urns draw light.” 

It may be that Dallas Lore Sharp does not know 
that he has written pure and delicious poetry 
‘that sings in the wind and blossoms in the trees,” 
but tell me where you will find more powerful 
yet delicate radiance than “. .. the bees are 
swifter than the sun; and sealing the nectared 
summer in their fragile waxen jars they work 
ahead of early autumn and, flying far beyond the 
winter, dwell forever with the spring.” 

“Honey and the Honeycomb” was indeed pure 
joy, and halfway through I closed my eyes and 
was instantly transported, as on a magic carpet, 


more than a thousand miles to where the waves of 
blue Lake Erie lap its southern shore. But— 
more magical than any Persian carpet—sixty 
sordid, intervening years were swept away and I 
lay again barefoot, carefree, and happy in the 
deep and sweet June grass where garden and 
orchard meet. A double line of white box-hives 
stretched, flecked with dancing sunbeams and 
fairy shadows, from the pink-white cloud of 
blossoms on the old Baldwin tree to the snowy 
fog of the sour cherry. So in delicious languor I 
lay again, half drowned in the perfume of the 
opening blossoms and the drowsy murmur of the 
bees. Not Queen Mab nor yet the Fairy King or 
even elfin Ariel, with all his charms, could work 
this miracle. 

The sunshine of eternal glory gilds those happy 
days, and to Dallas Lore Sharp, and equally to 
you, Mr. Editor, I return my grateful thank 
offering for an exquisite and enduring pleasure. 

Sincerely yours, 


Cartes Frepverick Leacn. 
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Professor Sharp’s second article has 
brought a similar response. It has been a 
pleasure for the Editors to find in this nerv- 
ous, overwrought age so widespread an 
interest in bee-keeping and the bucolic life. 
One is tempted to think that Vergil’s 
Eclogues, if they were to appear among 
the new publications of the season, would 
speedily be listed among the “best-sellers.” 


Pirtspurcn, Pa. 

Dear Harper’s,—September’s Harper's 
MonTHLy is manna for those who have already 
turned their backs on a happy vacation period, 
still thrilled and comforted with pleasant memories. 
Whether the “ Honey-Flow”’ will come as a divine 
rain out of the skies or from the great reservoirs of 
the many hives into the cities markets oasis, or 
otherwise, it matters not. 

Reading Mr. Sharp’s article gives us a most 
beautiful jaunt in the land of mid-summer flowers, 
through the woodlands, where the pines and 
cedars, the oak and birch, the maple and hickory, 
offer their pleasant shade. In the midst of all 
this beauty the reader, too, enjoys the song of the 
gold-clad workers. 

The man, generally speaking, who loves his 
fellowman will surely appreciate the “‘crude- 
oil” type of religion. If the vacation period has 
not been filled with the right people or places, 
here we meet Agnes Repplier, where all the roads 
lead and begin all over again. 

You certainly must have had many expressions 
of joy from those who have enjoyed reading the 
“Honey-Flow.” 


Yours very cordially, 
Irene E. McDermorrt. 


eAsnreass 
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BerkE_ey, Calif. 

Dear Harper’s,—I should like to tell you how 
greatly I enjoyed “The Honey-Flow” by Dallas 
Lore Sharp. I can now picture the Hills of 
Hingham, the busy golden bees, flying over the 
fields. All hail to the bee-keepers, wherever they 
may be! 

One sentence I read and reread—**They can- 
not raise such apples in California as we can in 
Hingham.” Also “Irrigated apples lack the 
texture and the flavor.” The latter statement I 
admit. But my point is—what of the splendid 
apples of Northern California, where we do not 
irrigate? 

As I have lived in Humboldt County, in Men- 
docino County, and in Sonoma County, I can 
truly say that the firm, delicious apples growing 
on the hillsides of the North are hard to beat. 
In the South the coddling moth attacks the fruit; 
in the cooler north the moth is unknown. The 
apples are of every size; they are shipped through- 
out the world. On a winter evening, when a 
western gale is blowing, we munch sweet apples 
before the glowing hearth, oblivious of the wind 
and rain. 

If I had not so thoroughly enjoyed “The 
Honey-Flow,” I should not have mentioned this 
point. Nevertheless we of Northern California 
are so often relegated to nothingness that some- 
times we arise to invite those who have basked 
in the South to our own wonderland of giant 
trees, far-reaching canyons, the unsurveyed 
Mecca of many pilgrims. 

Very truly yours, 
Patricia Brown. 


Meprna, Ohio. 

Dear Harper’s,—I am a little late about it, 
but I want to give you my earnest thanks for the 
kind mention in your magazine for August. 
When my wife and 1 were first married HARPER’s 
MaGazineE was a part of our household, and for 
years it took the place of everything else, but 
many busy cares somehow crowded it out, and I 
had somehow lost track of it until a good friend 
brought your fine notice to my attention. It 
seemed like meeting an old friend; and as it is 
now coming to some of my children, I shall prob- 
ably keep track of it so long as a kind Providence 


permits me to live and see the wonderful things 
that are now going on in this busy world of ours. 
I am glad to see the Magazine giving so much 
attention to what has been my busy life’s work, 
bees and honey. 

Your old friend, 


A. I. Roor. 


Couurns, N. Y. 

Dear Harper’s,—Perhaps it will not be amiss 
for me to say that Harper’s is such a favorite 
with me that I have not missed a number in 
thirty-three years! It is always good, but the 
September number especially pleased me, per- 
haps because I know York, about which Miss 
Repplier writes so charmingly. I enjoy Dallas 
Lore Sharp’s articles, too, and Mark Twain’s 
Autobiography. 

I hope to read it as long as I live. 

Yours sincerely, 


ANNE E. PERKINS. 


LANCASTER, Mass. 


Dear Harprr’s,—Isn’t it the tendency of round 
numbers to be too round? As, for instance, in 
Mrs. Gerould’s essay, “Treat "Em Rough,” in the 
October Magazine:—“‘A hundred years ago 
Charlotte Bronté made the most Meredithian 
of her heroines—Shirley—declare that the only 
man she could marry was a man ‘ whom she should 
find it impossible not to love, and very possible 
to fear.’” 

We have traveled far since Miss Bronté popu- 
larized the caveman cult in the volcanic Mr. 
Rochester; but after all it was only three-quarters 
of a century ago—precisely, it was in October, 
1847—that Thackeray’s publishers, Smith & 
Elder, presented Jane Eyre to a gasping world, 
and Shirley followed two years later. Perhaps 
Mrs. Gerould had in mind the period when the 
events of the novel take place, but the sentence, 
for one who values dates as handy memory-pegs, 
is misleading. 


Very cordially yours, 


Joun C. L. CuarK. 
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Followed Her Model 
MULIE was a very little girl and very 
polite. It was the first time she had 
been on a visit alone, and she had been care- 
fully instructed how to behave. 

“If they ask you to dine with them,” she 
was told, ““you must say, ‘No, thank you, 
I have already dined.’” 

It turned out just as her mother had 
anticipated, as her friend’s father said, 
“Come, Mildred, you must take a bite with 
us.”” 

““No, thank you,’ was the answer, “I 
have already bitten.” 





Unsectarianism 

N a Western town a man who had come 

into possession of a considerable fortune 
decided to erect a large office building. 
During his discussion of the plans with an 
architect, the latter said: 

“As to the floors, now. You would want 
them in mosaic patterns, I presume?” 

“T don’t know about that,” replied the 
other dubiously. “I ain’t got any prejudice 
against Moses as a man, and he certainly 
knew a good deal about law; but when it 
comes to having floors, it kind o’ seems to 
me I'd rather have ‘em unsectarian like. 
Don’t it strike you that way?” 


Did Not Want to Spoil It 

AF RIEND of a now famous painter tells 

a story of the time when the great artist 
was a poor student in Paris. He was then 
subject to fits of idleness that distressed the 
friends who knew what kind of work he 
could do if he chose. One of them remon- 
strated with him. 

““Why don’t you pitch in and paint some- 
thing?”’ said the friend. “Pretty soon your 
money will be all gone, and those three rolls 
of canvas will still be standing there behind 
the door, just as they’ve been standing for 
the last six weeks.” 

The artist, who lay on the bed, answered 
lazily: 

“But, you see, as long as there’s nothing 
on the canvas I can sell it.” 





A Lenient Judge 
“1 FINE you fifteen dollars and costs,” said 
the police judge to a prisoner found 
guilty of being a pickpocket in the boom 
days of a Western mining town. 

“Your Honor, I simply can’t pay it. I 
haven't but ten dollars with me.” 

The judge then announced to the crowd 
of spectators: “The Court will now take a 
recess of five minutes while the defendant 
circulates among those present. He will 
then report to me.” 
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Needless Solicitude 


Ase: “If yer doan look out yer gwine ter fall thru de bottom of yore chair.” 
Uncie Hiram: “Der hain’t no bottom in dis yer chair.” 
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NEW YORK CITY (continued) 








THE DAVID MANNES MUSIC SCHOOL 
Artistic Guidance for Students of all Grades under a Distinguished 
Faculty. 

Davip and CLARA MANNES, Directors, 
Telephone: 
157 East 74th Street, 


Rhinelander oo10 
New York City 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the City of New York. Conducted. only for students of real 
musical ability and serious purposes. Preparatory centers in all 

parts of Greater New York. Address 
FRANK Damroscu, Director, 
120 Claremont Ave. 





, Cor. 122nd St., NEW York City 


CURTIS BURNLEY SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
Re-opened October 1st. Voice placement, development, all 
lialects taught, child impersonations, dramatic work. _ Repertoire 
of 50 new and original selections guaranteed each year. 
Apply for catalog to Mrs. Curtis. BuRNLEY RalLinG, Principal, 
Tel. Columbus 9832. 50 Central Park West, New York, N. Y. 








AMERICAN ACADEMY | 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS. 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 

| The leading institution for Dramatic 

and Expressional Training in America. 

Connected with Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre and Companies. For | 
information, apply to Secretary | 
Fall Term began October 26 | 


Room 147, Carnegie Hall, New York 














NEW 





IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic ‘ Irving"’ coun- 
try. 86th year. 31 years under present Head Master. Extensive 
grounds. Modern and complete equipment. Prepares for all colleges 
and technical schools. Athletic field. Swimming Pool. Gymnasium 

J. M. Furman, L.H.D., Headmaster, 

Box 900, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


CASCADILLA 
College Preparatory School for Boys. 
Individual attention. Small classes. 
Athletics. Gymnasium. Well-known school crew. 
Enrollment 125. Summer session. 
Write for catalogs. 
THE CASCADILLA SCHOOLS, 


COOK ACADEMY 
A boys’ school under Christian influence. 
Prepares for college or business. 

A school of enthusiasm and fine spirit. 
Gymnasium. All healthful sports. 

For catalog, address 
PRINCIPAL, 





Box 108, Irmaca, N. Y. 








Box H, Montour FALts, N. Y. 
OAKWOOD SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

125th year. Endowed. Managed by Friends. 

Ten teachers, 100 pupils. Terms reasonable. 

Prepares for any college. Quaker ideals of life. 

For catalogue, address 

Wittiam J. REAGAN, A.M., Principal, 

Box 102, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
MRS. BURT’S SCHOOL FOR TINY TOTS 

An all-year boarding school where children up to 14 years have a 
Mother's care, kindergarten and primary grades, music, dancing; 
best of food; medical attention; trained nurse. Fee $70 month, 
or $600 for school year. 

Mrs. M. Lewtas Burt, 
“‘Graylock,” 1120 Constant Ave., PEEKSKILL, N. 


The large volume of school advertis- 
ing that appears in every issue of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


makes it a school reference that is 
available at all times during the year. 


There is an advantage in being rep- 

















resented in every issue. 





YORK 


LAKE PLACID SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
Sound College Preparatory Work 
The usual advantages of a small boarding school 
with the unusual advantages of year round 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
Public Speaking. Debating. Music. 
Winters in Florida 
On Biscayne Bay, 5 miles south of Miami. 
Fall and Spring 
Inthe Adirondacks. At Whiteface Inn on Lake Placid 
Golf. Tennis. Boating. Athletics 
Write for Illustrated Catalog to 
HERBERT L. MALCOLM, Lake Placid, N. Y. 














MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS 


For over one hundred years a refined school home for boys of all 


ages. Practical military training with field work. College and 
business preparation. Physical training and athletic sports. 
Address 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, 
P. O. Box 502, OsSINING-ON-THE-HupsoN, N. Y. 


MANLIUS, SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL 


College Preparatory. Among the hills, 11 miles from Syracuse 





Elaborate equipment 19 buildings 120 acres. Well-ordered 
recreation and athletics. Business course. Also Junior School 
| for boys 10 to 14. 34 years under present management. For 


| catalog, 


address 
_Gene ral Ww ILLIAM V 7ERBECK, .P resident, Box 311, 


MAntivs, N.Y. 








NEW YORK 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


For CaTALoGuE 
WRITE TO THE Supt 


CorNWALL-ON-Hupson 
New York 











When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 








SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW YORK 


(continued) 





OAKSMERE 
Mrs. MERRILL's School for Girls. 
Under the personal supervision of Mrs. Merrill. 
Orienta Point, Box H, MAMARONECK, N. Y. 


enero SAGE COLLEGE 
inded by Mrs. Russell Sage in 

Wille, School 

1 f Practical Arts 

Secretarial Work and Household Economics. 

B.A. and B.S. Degree 1 

SECRETARY, 


Connection with Emma 


1dTress 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


bal dl KNOX SCHOOL 


ormerly at Tarrytown-on-Hudson, now on Otsego Lake, Coop- 
erstow New Yor 

For catalog and views, address 

Mrs. RUSSELL HOUGHTON, 


Box 14, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


MONTEMARE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Adirondacks, Lake Placid Club, N. Y. Florida, Miami Beach. 
Every day for out-of-doors. All sports. College preparatory 
and academic course. Unique plan of study. Entrance any 


time Address 


ANNA A. RYAN, A.B., Headmistress, 
I 


.AKE PLacip CLuB, N. Y. 


WALLCOURT 

Miss Goldsmith's School for Girls 
Lake ‘tome College Preparatory, 
includir secretarial work. Dramatics 
a s. Catalog. 


18 acres, in heart of Finger 
General and Special Courses, 
Music. Supervised 


P RINCIPAL WALLCOURT SCHOOL, AURORA-ON-CaAyuGA, N. Y. 


URSULINE ACADEMY 
A convent school, two hours from New York City. 


: c y. Elementar : 
Intermediate, College Preparatory. Courses in Music, 


Modern Lag 





guages, Secretaryship, with diploma Horseback riding, all at 
letics. Address 

Box H, Ursuline Academy, MIDDLETOWN, N. \ 
MARYMOUNT 


College and School for Women. 40 minutes from New York ( 
Four years’ College Course leading to Degrees. Two-year Finis! 
Course for High School Graduates. Academic. Pre-Academi 
Secretarial Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. Gymnasium, Out 
Sports, Horseback riding. Swimming pool. Paris Branch—Chat 
de la Muette. For catalogue, apply to 

REVEREND MOTHER, TARRYTOWN-ON-HupsoN, N. \ 





CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY 
School for Girls. 
College preparatory and general courses. 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
Miss MiriaM A. ByTEL, Principal, 
Box H, GARDEN City, Long Island, N. Y. 


OSSINING SCHOOL 
For Girls. 54th year. 30 miles frum New York. 
Academic and economic courses. 
Separate school for very young girls. 
Ciara C. FULLER, Principal, 
Box 11 H, OsstntnG-on-Hupson, N. Y 





For catalog, address 


HIGHLAND MANOR 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
girls on a beautiful estate. 
Post Graduate, Secretarial, 
Intermediate. Outdoor life 

EUGENE H. LEHMAN, 


Non-sectarian boarding school for 
Liberal Arts, College Preparatory 
5 Journalism. Primary, 


Telephone: Tarrytown 1505 
Box H, TARRYTOWN-ON-HUpDSON, N. Y 





CONNECTICUT 





THE HARSTROM SCHOOL 


One hour from New York. For boys whose preparation for 
college has been interrupted or delayed. Quick and efficient work. 







Wonderful college entrance record. Summer session begins August. 
Winter term opened Octob 
CaRL AXEL panera, “A OM. Ph.D., Ly 
Norwa tk, Conn. 
eresranryinl 
! t Individual 
five boys Hard w deMh quired 
mental ind physi 


ur F or catalog, address 


hool, Ir 


—MILFORD— 


A College Preparatory School 
for Boys of 16 and over 


CHESHIRE, Conn 


FORMERLY 
THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 
are analyzed and 
instruc- 


The needs of each boy 
Small classes and individual 
Booklet on request. 


met 
tion 


SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Principal 
Milford, Conn. 











RUMSEY HALL 


A school for boys under 15. 
Yearly rate $1300. 
L. R. Sanrorp, Principal, 
ScuuTtTe, M.A., 


Louis H. Headmaster. 


CornwalL, Conn. 





THE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 


Has grown forty-seven years and is still under the active direc- 
tion of its founder. 
Entering age nine to thirteen. 
FREDERICK S. CurTIS, Principal 
Geracp B. Curtis, Assistant Principal, 

BROOKFIELD CENTER, Conn. 


$1000. 








The Proper 
Private School 


for your children is perhaps the most important 
choice you have to make. If you have difficulty 
in making a selection from among the large num- 
ber of schools advertised in the front section of 
this issue, feel perfectly free to write us, stating 
the kind of school wanted, the locality preferred, 
the amount you desire to spend, and the age 
of the student for whom assistance is requested. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FRANKLIN SQUARE NEW YORK,N. Y. 











When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 








HILLSIDE FOR GIRLS 
45 miles from New York. Preparation for college 
entrance examinations. General Courses. Organ- 
ized Athletics. 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B.(Vassar) } ,, - 
Vina Hunt FRANcIs, A.B., (Smith) j Prins. 
NORWALK, Conn. 








THE GATEWAY 
A School for Girls, offering a one year tutoring course as well 
as regular college preparatory work. General and special courses. 
Miss Atice E. er Principal, 
- Rona an Terrace, NEw Haven, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT (continued) 





THE ELY SCHOOL 
In the country. 
One hour from New York. 


Ely Court, GREENWICH, Conn 





SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 
48th year. College 
Science Courses. Gymnasium. 
life on 50-acre school farm 
Miss EMity GARDNER Muwro, A.M.., Principal, 
WATERBURY, Conn. 


preparatory. Secretarial and Domestic 
Organized athletics. Outdoor 





SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 

Beautifully located on Long Island Sound. 
mediate, College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Training required. Horseback riding and all sports. 
fe a special feature. Catalogue upon request. 

Jessie CALLAM Gray, B.A., STamForp, Conn. 


Excellent Inter- 
Physical 
Out door 


Principal, 





GLEN EDEN 


Dr.and Mrs. Frederic Martin Townsend's boarding school for high 
school girls and graduates. Academic,college preparatory,and finish- 
ing courses. Music, art, expression and dramatic training, domestic 
science, secretarial subjects. Physical culture emphasized. Magnifi- 
cent buildings of granite,15 acres,overlooking the sea. Fifty minutes 
from Fifth Ave., N. Y. Membership £1200. For booklet, address 

SECRETARY of Glen Eden, STAMFORD, Conn. 





MASSACHUSETTS 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
Established 1828. Pyrepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal, 
537 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 





WILBRAHAM ACADEMY 
Prepares for the demands of college and the duties of life. 
5 brick buildings. New athletic field. 
Academy farm—250 acres. 
Limited enrollment. Moderate rate. 
GayYLorp W. DouGLass, Headmaster, 
WILBRAHAM, Mass. 





SEA PINES 


School of Personality for Girls. 

Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M., Founder. 

Happy outdoor life for training in self-discovery and self-direction. 
Inspiring ideals of health, responsibility, and Christian influence. 
One hundred acres, pine groves, 3000 feet of seashore. Three terms, 
fall, spring and summer. Mid-winter vacation January and 
February tutoring with individual supervision as required. Athletic, 
Business, Cultural, and College Preparatory Courses. Arts and 
Crafts. Corrective Gymnastics. Personality Diploma. 

Miss FaitH BicKForD, Miss AppIE BIcKForRD, Directors, 


Box A, BREWSTER, Mass. 





WORCESTER ACADEMY 


250 Boys. 22 Men. _ 
Strictly preparatory for college or engineering school. 
School for young Boys. For catalog, address the Registrar. 

G. D. Cuurcn, M. A., 
Homes, M. A., 


Junior 


SAMUEL F. Principal, WoRCESTER, Mass. 


LASELL SEMINARY 
A school that develops well-trained, healthful and resourceful 
womanhood. 
Home Economics, Music, Art, College Preparatory and Secre- 
tarial Course. 
Guy M. Winstow, Principal, 


100 Woodland Road, AUBURNDALE, Mass. 





NOBLE AND GREENOUGH SCHOOL 


4 Country Boarding and Day School, 9 miles from Boston. 
1909 acres. On the Charles River. Superb Mansion. 
Gymnasium and boathouse. Athletic fields 

Preparation for college and scientific schools. 

Address 


CHARLES WIGGINS, 2d, Headmaster, DEDHAM, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


Will understand your boy and help him to understand himself. 





‘ Address HEADMASTER, 


25 King Cesar Road, 
Dvuxsury, Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


College Preparatory, General, and Cultural Courses. 
Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Booklet on application. 

Lucy Etuis ALLEN, A.B., Principal, Telephone W.N., 131. 


West NEWTON, Mass. 





WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College Preparatory and Special courses. 
We educate for Character and Social Efficiency. 
Fitting the girl for what she is fit. 
Upper and Lower Schools. 27th Year. 
Mrs. ANNIE BRACKETT RUSSELL, Principal, 
Main St., MERRIMAC, Mass. 





THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years’ Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years’ Secretarial course. 35 girls. 12 teachers. 

JoHn MacDuerrig, Ph.D. a 

Principals, 


Mrs. Joun MacDurrte, A.B., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


TENACRE 
A Country School for Girls 10 to 14. 
Preparatory to Dana Hall, 14 miles from Boston. 
All sports and athletics supervised and adapted to the age of 
the pupil. Finest instruction, care and influences. 
Miss HELEN TEMPLE COOKE, Dana Hall, 
WELLESLEY, Mass. 





ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 
For Girls. Thorough preparation for college. 
For catalogue and views, address 


Miss Otive SEwALt Parsons, B.A., Principal, 
(38 minutes from Boston) LOWELL, Mass. 





WHEATON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Only small oo college for women in Massachusetts. 4-year 
course. A.B. degree. Faculty of men and women. 20 buildings. 
100 acres. Catalog. 

Rev. SaMuEt V. Coie, D.D., LL.D., President, 

Norton, Mass. (30 miles from Boston.) 


When writing to schools please mention. Harper’s Magazine 
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MASSACHUSETTS (continued) 


Bradford . Icademy 


A school with 
a notable record 
in the higher 
education of 
women. Founded 
in 1803. College 
preparatory 
courses of two and three years. Also 
a junior College Course for High 
School Graduates. Campus of 25 
acres and athletic field of 12 acres. 
For catalog address 
Miss MARION COATS, A.M., Principal 

Box 160, Bradford, Mass. 








4 
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GRAY GABLES 





A Tutoring School for Girls, offering a one-year intensive 
course preparing for all college examinations. 98% of students 
have successfully passed college entrance examinations in last 
six years Address 

Miriam T1TcoMB, Principal, 


Box A, 45 Cedar Street, WORCESTER, Mass 


HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS” 


25 miles from Boston. Preparatory and General Courses 
year intensive course for conear entrance examinations 





One 
House 


hold Economics. Strong courses in instrumental and vocal music 
Horseback riding. All sports. 50 pupils 
Mr. and Mrs, C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 


12 He 
CHOATE § SCHOOL 
Home and day school for girls. 
preparatory work. 
Vassar A.B., A.M., Principal, 
1600 Beacon Street, BROOKLINE, Mass. 


yward St., WEST BRIDGEWATER, Mass 





Special emphasis on college 
AUGUSTA CHOATE, 





JUNIOR BRADFORD 


A preparatory school for Bradford Academy. 


Directed study and play. 

Arts and crafts. 

All advantages of Bradford Academy equipment. 

For Booklets, address 

THE SECRETARY, 139 Main Street, BRADFORD, Mass, 
THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877. 

Opposite Smith College Campus 


THOMPSON, Headmistress, 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


Miss HELEN | 





A SCHOOL IN NEW ENGLAND 








The facilities of our School Information Bureau are at your 
command for any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
the school best suited to your demands. Address 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE 

Franklin Square, N. Y. C 





PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough training 
kindergarten, primary, and playground positions. Supervised 
practice teaching. Send for booklet, ‘Training Children.” 
HarriotT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, 
25 Huntington Ave., Box 320, 


for 


Boston, Mass. 





WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 

A College Preparatory School for Girls. 
46 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 
nasium 

Miss CONANT 

Miss BIGELOw, 


17 miles from Boston. 
6 Buildings. Gym 


‘ Principals, 
NaTICK, Mass 


12 Highland St., 





ays IN THE PINES 


School for Girls. College preparatory and finishing courses 
a wei Art, Household Arts, Secretarial courses Every attention 
not only to habits of study, but to each girl’s health and happiness 


CornisH, Principal, 
Mass. (30 miles from Boston.) 


GERTRUDE E. 
NORTON 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


Miss 





A School for Girls. Founded 1828. 

23 miles from Boston. 

College Preparation 

Strong course for High School graduates. 
Outd r < Address 


Miss Be RTHA oo Principal ANDOVER, Mass. 





THE SARGENT SCHOOL 
For Physical Education. 
Established 1881. 
Booklet on request. 
D. A. SARGENT, 
L. W. SARGENT, 
CaMBRIDGE 38, Mass. 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


A special school for backward girls. Individual instruction and 
intimate home care. Healthful location. Grade and high school 


course, physical training, music and domestic arts. Thirty acre 
estate 

AticE M. Myers, Principal, 

Hazev G. CULLINGFORD Assis stant Principal, HALIFAX, , Mas s 


A “VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among . 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly g 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. (¢ 








RHODE 





THE MARY C. WHEELER SCHOOL 





1 ar ountry School for Girls. 
Pr itory and General Course 
! » classes. Music Secretarial Course. 
I t for girls 10 to 14 years 


ProvipEncE, R. I. 


ISLAND 





A school for girls, offering country life with the advantages of 
the city Preparation for college examinations, and general courses 
Exceptional opportunity for outdoor sports. Horseback riding 

Miss Mrr1aAM SEWALL CONVERSE, Principal, 

Provipence, R. I 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 





TILTON 


othills of the White Mountains. Special emphasis on 
lleges and scientific schools. Courses in Busi- 
ness, Manual Training, Music and Home Economics 10 build- 
ings. 25-acre Lower School for young boys. En- 


dowment permits moderate cost ¥ : 
GeEorGE L. PLimpTON, Principal, Titton, N. H. 


In the f 
preparation for all ¢ 


athletic field 


36 School St., 


| 


WE WILL INSERT ' 


your school advertisement in a space of this size, seven lines, at 


the following rates: one time, eight dollars and seventy-five cents 
three times, eight dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion: six 
times, seven dollars and eighty-eight cents each insertion: twelve q 


times, seven dollars and forty-four cents each insertion 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


PENNSYLVANIA 





HARCUM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough college preparation; or special study. Music, 
art. New building, large grounds. Athletics, riding. 10 
miles from Philadelphia. Write for illustrated catalog 
Mrs. Evita HATCHER HarcuM, B.L., Head of School 
Mrs. L. May Wits, B.P., Head of Academic Dept. 
BRYN Mawr, Pa 





MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College Preparatory and 
Secretarial Courses. Music, Domestic Science. Physical training, 
outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. Develops character, 
mind and body. Write 

Miss _— SAYWARD, Principal, Dept. H, OvERBROOK, Pa 


BEECHWOOD SCHOOL (Inc.) 
For Young Women. A Cultural and Practical School. Suburb 
of Philadelphia. Preparatory; College Departments; Conserva- 
tory of Music; Art, Oratory, Domestic Arts and Sciences, Secre- 
taryship, Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten. Swimming pool 
Large new gymnasium. Address 
BEECHWOOD SCHOOL, 





JENKINTOWN, Pa. 


THE BALDWIN SCHOOL 


A Country School for Girls. 





ELIZABETH FORREST JOHNSON, A.B., Head of School, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





THE MARY LYON SCHOOL 


A Country School in a College Town. Preparatory for college. 
High scholastic standards. Music, Art, Languages, Home-making 
Sciences. Outdoor sports including canoeing. Seven Gables 
Junior School. Wildcliff—Graduate School Write for catalogs. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals, 

Box 1502, SWARTHMORE, Pa. 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


A select school for girls. Convenient to New York and Phila- 
delphia. College preparatory and general courses. Two years finish- 
ing course for high school graduates. Secretarial work. Individual 
attention. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 

CLaubE N. WYANT, Principal, Box 235, BETHLEHEM, Pa. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 
6sth Year. Junior College for High School Graduates. 
College Preparatory and Academic Schools. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, Secretaria] courses. 
All athletics 
Miss EpNA Jounston, A.B., Principal, 
x D, Germantown, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE FOR WOMEN 
Ambler, Pa. (18 miles from Philadelphia). 
Summer Course—August Ist to 26th. 
Two-Year Diploma Course. 

Entrance September 12th, 1922. 
Write for Circular, 
ELIZABETH LEIGHTON LEE, Director, 





AMBLER, Pa. 





© Mrs. CASKIN’S 
School for Garis 














MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 
Offers a thorough physical, mental and moral training for college 
or business. Under Christian masters from the great universities. 
Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of the most picturesque 
spots of America. Gymnasium. Equipment a? Write for 
catalog. Address WILLIAM MANN IrRviNE, LL.D., Headmaster, 
Box ror, anes RSBURG, Pa. 


PERKIOMEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


College Preparatory, Music, Business 
campus. Scholarships. 
for Service our aim 
cottage. Catalog 

Oscar S. KRIEBEL, D.D., 





All athletics. 20-acre 
Developme nt of Character and Training 
Junior School for younger boys in separate 


Box 108, PENNSBURG, Pa. 





ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 
The beautiful and healthful location, extensive grounds, homelike 
buildings, patronage, expert mental and physical instruction, high 
moral influence, make an unusual appeal to parents and ambitious 
boys. College or business preparation. Booklet on request. 
CuarLes HENRY Strout, A.M., Headmaster, 
— Line of P. R, R.), WAYNE, Pa. 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for colleges or technical schools. High, healthful loca- 
tion. Faculty of experts. Individual attention through Precep- 
torial System. All indoor and outdoor sports under competent 
instructors. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Address 

Dr. A. W. Witson, Jr., President, 

Box 812, SALTSBURG, Pa. 


CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 


86th year. College Preparatory, Business, Junior courses. 
Separate modern building for boys under 13 years. Healthful 
country location. Boys taught how to learn, how to labor, how to 
live. Terms, $400. 


Box 22, NEw BLOOMFIELD, Pa. 





WYOMING SEMINARY 
A co-educational school strong in character building. 
College preparation, Business, Music, Art, Oratory and Home 
Economics 
Gymnasium and Athletic field. 78th year. Endowed. Catalog. 
L. L. SpraGcus, D.D., L.H.D., Pres. 
KINGSTON, Pa. 


NAZARETH HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 


Founded 1743. College preparatory and business courses. 
Senior, Intermediate and Junior Departments. 
Gymnasium and Swimming pool. All outdoor sports. 
Min. age 0 years. Address 
The Rev. A. D. THAELER, D.D., Principal, 
Box 30, NAZARETH, Pa. 





GEORGE SCHOOL 


Co-educational with Separate Dormitory Buildings. College 
Preparatory, also Manual Training and Citizenship courses. 227 
acres on Neshaminy Creek. Athletics. Friends’ management. 

G. A. Watton, A.M., Principal, 

Box 254, GEORGE ScHooL, 





A CO- EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

Franklin Square, N. Y. C. 








PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 

Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery. 

Grants degrees: Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Commerce and 
Finance. Preparatory Division and separate Junior School for 
boys from twelve to fifteen. 

Col, CuarLes E. Hyatt, 

Box 150, CHESTER, Pa. 


THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 
A select school and sanatorium combined for the treatment, instruc- 
tion and personal care of boys suffering from all forms of nervousness; 
paralysis, spinal affections, and all defects of speech. Unusual advan 
tages for deaf children. Scientific training. The only school of its 
kind. Highest endorsements. Booklet. 
Craupia M. REDD, Principal, 





LANSDOWNE, Pa. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 








SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW JERSEY 





CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
A girls’ school in beautiful country near New York. 49th year. 
5 modern buildings; 50 acres; $600,000 equipment; athletics, swim- 
ming pool, etc. Sensible regulation and dress. College preparatory 
certificates. General and special courses. Catalog on request. 
Dr. Ropert J. TREvVoRROw, President, 
Box 32, HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 


KENT PLACE 
4 Country School for Girls. 
College Preparatory and Academic Courses. 


Mrs. SARAtt WOODMAN P 
Miss ANNA S. WOODMAN, 





AULy { principals, 
20 miles from N. Y. Summit, N.J. 


MONTCLAIR ACADEMY 


Gives boys a careful, thorough preparation for the best colleges, 


scientific schools and business. High ideals, sound principles, 
proper attainments in life, of first importance. All athletics. 
Suburban to New York. Address 


MACVICAR, Headmaster, 
11 Walden Place, MONTcLaIR, N. J. 


PEDDIE 
For the all-around education of manly boys. 
Athletic sports. 60-acre campus. Prepares for college and busi- 
ness life. Moderate rates. Lower School for boys from 11 to 14. 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, Headmaster, 
Box 11-B, Hicutstown, N. J. 


Joun G. 











MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. 
College preparatory, special courses. 

Music, Art, Domestic Science. 

Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. 
Catalog on request. 


Lucie C. BEARD, Headmistress, ORANGE, N. J. 





BLAIR ACADEMY 
A Real Boy's School near Delaware Water Gap 
General education and college preparation. 
Superb building equipment, every modern facility. 
Fine athletic spirit. Separate Lower School. Catalog. Address 
Joun C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster, 
Box I, BLarrstown, N. J. 





DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College preparatory and special courses Domestic Arts and 
Science. Prepares for all leading colleges. Limited number of 
pupils. Spacious grounds. Suburban to New York. Gymnasium. 
Tennis, riding \ddress 

Miss E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal, 


Box 603, ENGLEWoop, N. J. 


FREE HOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 





For So select ust enough of the Military training 
to incuk hal its of o bedie nee, promptness, orderliness and self 
reliance Study and Pp ‘ ay careful ty supe rvised. New York, 42 mile, $; 
Philadelphia, 6f le The school with the personal touch.’ 

Majc or CHARLES. M “Dt NCAD 


tox 1116, FREEHOLD, N. J 





NEWTON ACADEMY 
A military country school for 50 boys. 7oth year. 
preferred. 2 hours from N.Y.C.in Northern N. J. Beautiful, high, 
healthful location. 1000 ft. el. Thoro preparation. Home care. Indi- 
vidual attention. Discipline kind but firm. Horses and ponies for 
boys’ use. Gymnasium. All sports. Moderate rates. Catalog. 
Puicip S. Witson, A.M., Principal, Box A, NEwToNn, N. J 


Ages 10to 17 


ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY 


Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Americanism of 
Theodore Roosevelt Strong outdoor life; progressive curriculum. 
Fits boys for leadership 
Senior and Junior schools. Catalog 
JouNn H. CARRINGTON, Headmaster 
West ENGLEwoop, N. J. 











BOR DENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient faculty, 
small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how to study. 
Military training. Supervised athletics. 38th year. For cata- 
logue, address 

Col. T. D. LANDon, 

Drawer C 


Principal and Commandant, 
6, BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. J. 





KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


22 miles from New York City in the New Jersey hills. 


For illustrated catalog, address 
J. R. CAMPBELL, M.A., 
Box M, Essex FELLs, N. J. 


CARLTON ACADEMY 


High Grade School for Catholic Boys. 
Resident Chaplain and Lay Instructors, 
College Preparatory and Lower School. 
Write for Catalogue to Headmaster, 


CARLTON ACADEMY, Summit, N. J. 





THE TRAINING SCHOOL at VINELAND, N. J. 
Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not de- 
veloped normally. Home spirit. Schools, shops, farm. Depart- 
ment of child study. 35 miles from Philadelphia. 
E. R. JOHNSTONE, Director. 
Address C. EMERSON NAsH, Superintendent, 
Box 400, VINELAND, N. J. 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 
A Home School for Mentally Subnormal Children. 
One of the oldest and best schools of its kind in existence. 
Winter home near Philadelphia. Summer home on Maine coast. 





Equipment unsurpassed. Circular. Address 
E. A. FARRINGTON, M.D., 
J. C. CooLey, Box 141, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


MOUNTAIN LAKE RESIDENT AND DAY 
SCHOOL 
Formerly BULKLEY MANOR SCHOOL, RYE, N. Y. 
Select Home and School for unusual children requiring special 
training and individual instruction. 


Lora M. WARNER, Principal, MOuwNTAIN LakEs, N. J. 





MARYLAND 





GARRISON FOREST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Less than an hour from Baltimore. A country school with all city 
advantages, in the beautiful Green Spring Valley. Intermediate, Col- 
lege Prepar: atory, Special Music and Art Courses. Boarding Dept. 
limited. Horseback riding and all sports. Catalog and Views. 

Miss MARY MONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, Principal, 

Box H, Garrison, Md. 





MARYLAND COLLEGE, 
Fireproof Buildings. 
Private Bath $900. 
Running Water $850. 
Plain Room $800. 
Catalogue. Address 


1853-1922 


Box 11 H, LUTHERVILLE, Md. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 


TOME SCHOOL 


National Boarding School for Boys. 
Rate $1,000. 
Murray Peasopy Brusn, Ph.D., Director, 
Port Deposit, Md. 





| Baltimore Poin Home and Chaperonage 
Opened in October for girls and young women st udents. 
Exceptional opportunity for acquiring fluent French. 
Announcement on request. 
Mile. DE GouRNAY, 
1221 North Calvert Street, BALTIMORE, Md. 








SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


WASHINGTON, 


D. C. 





FAIRMONT 
For Girls 
24th year 


SCHOOL 





Limited of acc proved pre paratory and high school. 
Iwo-yea 
Effective Bete intages of National Capital 

7S Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


COLONIAL SCHOOL 


For Girls. Beautiful location in National Capital. High School, 


College Preparatory and Collegiate Courses. Complete Domestic 
Science and Secretariz - lepartments. Music, Art and Expression 
Well ordered home and social lite. Athletics 

Miss CHARLOTTE ( RITE NDEN EVERETT, Principal, 


1537 Eighteenth Street, N. W., WASHINGTON 





GUNSTON HALL 
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Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Seapesenil Principal, 
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NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


For Girls, Fundamentals of College training in 2-yea 
Hon 





Course and strong Preparatory Department 
Arts and Crafts, Music, Painting, Dramatic Art. 85-i 
32 Buildings. For catalog, address 
Jas. E. AMENT, LL.D., President, 
Box 101, FoREst GLEN, Md. (Washingon, D. C., Suburbs) 





MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 









For Young Women. Occupies beautiful estate and combines 
advantages of city and country High School and Collegiate 
forms. Household Science and Arts. Secretarial branches. Mu =, 
Expression and Modern Languages. Athletics. Address 

THE SECRETARY, 

Oakcrest, WASHINGTON, D. ( 





VIRGINIA 





NORFOLK COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 


A preparatory school to meet the requirements of any college 


x scientific school 
Boys from 10 to 14 years of age admitted. 
Address 
Epwin DEMERITTE, Headmaster, 
1404 Raleigh Ave., NORFOLK, Va. 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 





Largest private academy in the East Boys from 10 to 20 years 
old prepared for the Universities, Government Academies or Busi- 
ness. Gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park $600,000 
plant. Charges $000 or catalog, address 

Col. THos. H. RUSSELL, B.S., President, 

Box H (Kable Station), STAUNTON, Va. 


The Chatham Relea eae te Girls 

Music, Art, Domestic Science x Thorough prepara- 
tion for all colleges. New buildings Athletics. 
Gymnasium Terms moderate. Catalogue and views. 

Rt. Rev. BEVERLY D. TucKER, D.D., (Bishop of the Diocese of 
Southern Virginia), President of Board. 

ANNIE MARION PowELL, A.M., Prin., 








acre campus. 


Box 3, CHATHAM, Va. 





Southern Seminary for Girls and Young Women 
55th year. In Blue Ridge Mts., famous Valley of Va., near 
Natural Bridge. Rare health record. Home life. College Pre- 
paratory. Finishing, Music, Pipe Organ, Art, Domestic Science, 
Business, etc. Students from every section of U. S. and outside. 
Recommended by Bishop J. H. Vincent, Chicago. Rate $485. 
Box 923, BUENA VISTA, Va. 


WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 


For Young Girls. College preparatory and ial courses. 
French, the language of the house. The school is planned to teach 
girls how to study, to bring them nearer nature, and to inculcate 
habits of order and economy. 

MLLe. Lea M. BouLicny, 


spe 


Box 8, WARRENTON, Va. 





SOUTHERN COLLEGE 

Junior College and Finishing School. 

For girls. Two year courses for High School graduates 
Preparatory. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, 
sium, Tennis, Basketball. 60th year. Rate $600. 

ARTHUR KyLeE Davis, A.M., 

2or ¢ anit Place, PETERSBURG, 


College 
Gymna- 


Va. 





VIRGINIA COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty. Elec- 
tive, Preparatory and full ong College courses Music, Art, 
Expression. Domestic Science. Catalogue. Address 

MatTTIE P. Harris, President, 

Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-President, 


Box H, ROANOKE, Va. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Founded 1842 
Standard College Courses for Bachelor of 
of Music degrees. 
Admission by certificate or examination. 
300 students. For catalogue, address 
M. Estes Cocke, Secretary, 


Arts and Bachelor 


Box 301, HOLLINS, Va. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


OLD DOMINION ACADEMY 


A School for Boys. Preparatory and Business Courses. 





Close personal touch with teachers. 

Military drill At famous health resort. 

Regular courses start in September. Apply early. 
R. E. ALLEN, Superintendent, 


Box H, BERKELEY SprRINnGs, W. VA. 





GEORGIA 
BRENAU COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY 





_ Noted for: Select patronage 30 states; pleasant social life; location 
foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlant: \. Standard A. B. course 
special advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, physic ai 


culture. 32 buildings including sorority houses, new gym., swimming 
pool. Catalog and illustrated book. 
Address BRENAU, 


Box E, GAINESVILLE, Ga. 





TENNESSEE 





A BOY’S SCHOOL 





s of our School Information Bureau are at your 
additional assistance you may require in selecting 
lited to lemands. Address 
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WARD-BELMONT 


For Girls and Young Women 
embracing two vears of college 
most discriminating patronage. 

The SECRETARY, 

Belmont Heights, 


Offers a six-year course of study 
Meets exacting demands of a 

For information address 

Tenn. 


Box 16, NASHVILLE, 


When writing to idl please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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& COLLECES 





ALABAMA 


OHIO 





Marion 


| Institute 
| The ARMY and NAVY COLLEGE 


One of the most distinctive 
1] schools of America 


} Superb equipment. 80-acre campus. 
Patronage from every state and ter- 
} ritory of the Union and from foreign 
| countries. Ideally located in the 
| Appalachian foothills in the isothermal 
belt which the Government found 
most satisfactory for training soldiers. 
preparatory and college courses. 
tutoring without extra charge. 


Complete 
Unlimited private | 
Junior and Senior | 
Complete equipment for military train- 
ing. Tactical staff from the Army and U. S. Naval | 
Academy. 
1| 


Designated Honor School, by War Department 


— ARMY AND NAVY DEPARTMENT — 


Coaching Courses for entrance examinations to 
Annapolis and West Point; College Courses cover- 
ing the most difficult parts of the first year’s 
|| Work in the Academies to insure success and 
| high rank. These courses have the unqualified 





Navy Dept. Special Courses for competitive exam- 
inations for appointment to Annapolis and West Point 
and Cadetships in the Coast Guard Academy. Over 
four hundred young men sent to the Govern- 
ment Academies during the War. Since 1919 
Marion men have won appointments in every 
they stood. Rates 
For catalog and information, address 


j competitive examination 
moderate. 





Col. W. L. Murfee, Pres., Box A, Marion, Alabama 


| eres 


















| 
indorsement of the Adjutant General and of the : | 

| 

| 


| 
| 


HARCOURT PLACE SCHOOL 


Established 1888. Boarding School for Girls. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
For catalogue, address the Registrar. 

Miss HARRIETTE MERWIN, ip, 

Miss Saka McDoweLe Gartner, § Principals, 


GAMBIER, Ohio 


MIAMI MILITARY. INSTITUTE 


Thirty-eighth year. 
Junior College and Preparatory Courses 
Lower School. 
Summer Camp—July 
ORVON GRAFF BROWN, 


and August. 
President, 
Box 78, GERMANTOWN, Ohio 





MINNESOTA 


SAINT MARY’S HALL 
Founded by Bishop Whipple in 1866. 
Boarding school for girls and junior college. 
Rt. Rev. FRANK A. McEtwairne, D.D., Rector. 
Miss Amy LoutseE Lowey, Principal. 
Box H, 





FARIBAULT, Minn. 





COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 

Registered for Teachers’ License by the N. Y. Board of Regents. 
Accredited by the Ass'n of American Univs. Holds Membership in 
the N. Central Ass'n of Colleges. Standard degree courses in Arts 
and Science leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science. Conservatory of Music is maintained in connection with 
the College. Address THE SECRETARY, INONA, Minn. 





The facilities of our School Information Bureau are at your 
command for any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
the school best suited to your demands. Address 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

Franklin Square, 


School Information Bureau, 
=, 2. ¢. 





ILLINOIS 





LAKE FOREST 


Non-Military. Strictly College Preparatory 
Prepares for any University 
Beautiful location on Lake Michigan—one hour north of Chicago. 
Modern Buildings—all athletics—annual charge $950.00 
JOHN WAYNE RicHaArps, Headmaster, 

Box 116, LAKE Forest, Ill. 





Academy for Boys. 


DAKOTA SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Ages 8-15. Thorough training through the grades. All athlet- 
ics; Boy Scout program. The school with a real home atmos- 
phere. Vacation session $142. Regular session $510. No extras. 
Address 


PRESIDENT, 
(100 miles from Chicago) Daxora, III 


FERRY HALL 


College preparatory, general high school and advanced courses. 
Also special instruction in music, expression and domestic arts and 
sciences. Located in a picturesque woodland estate of twelve acres 
on the shore of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. For cata- 
log. address 

Miss ELorsE R. TREMAIN, Lake Forest, Ill. 


Prin., Box 302, 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 

For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years Academy. 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics and Secretarial. 35 acres. 
© buildings. 7oth year. New dormitory this fall. Separate build- 
ing for 1st and 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 

Rev. Wem. P, MCKEE, Dean, Box 604, Mt. CARROLL, Ill. 





WISCONSIN 








NORTHWESTERN MILITARY AND NAVAL 
ACADEMY 


Endowed. 

The distinctive advantages and methods offered by this College 
Preparatory School will prove of interest to discriminating parents. 

Col. R. P. Davinson, Preside nt, LAKE GENEVA, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE- DOWNER SEMINARY 


Campus of Milwaukee-Downer College. 
An accredited and standard school for girls. 
A four year course for college entrance. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. Catalogue. 
Anna A. Raymonp, A.M., Principal, 
Box H, Mr_wauKkeg, Wis. 








ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 


The American Rugby. Eminently fitted for training American 


boys. Thorough scholastic and military instruction. Situated on 
high, well-drained ground, in Waukesha County Lake region. 
Catalogue, 


Box 5 L, DeLaFrreLp, Waukesha County, Wis. 





A MILITARY ACADEMY 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 


School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. C 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 





CALIFORNIA 





INDIANA | 
CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY 


For catalog, address 


THE COMMANDING OFFICER, CuLver, Ind. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


vill find by comparison that HARPER'S MAGAZINE, because of its 
high character and universal circulation among people of refinement, 
itelligence, and wealth, is the avenue of surest appeal to a most 
lesirable clientele Since the beginning, private schools have 

ight the columns of HARPER'S MAGAZINE. No other periodical 
has been used so extensively and probably no one factor has been 
» helpful in furthering the interests of the private schools. For 
advertising rates and further information, address 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 











LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
Founded 1827. Fifty minutes from St. Louis, Mo. 
Two and four year courses with degrees. 


MISSOURI | 
| 





PAGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


A big school for little boys (as 
young as six but not over fourteen) 
where the little fellows get home care 
and training. Your boy will be 
safe here while he learns worth- 
while things. Sympathetic, intelli- 
gent guidance everywhere. Military 
training, modified to meet boys’ 
needs, makesalert,erect and prompt. 
Let Page start your boy so he will 


go right Lady teachers to fifth 
grade. House Mothers Ask for 
the Page catalog. Address 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 941, Los Angeles, Cal. 











SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY 
College preparatory. Offers best in academic and military in 
struction. Fully accredited. Christian character training em 


Special courses phasized. Army detail. Outdoor sports entire year. Located 
Music Department of unexcelled merit. near ocean. Summer Sessions. Address 

Athletic field, gymnasium, swimming pool, tennis courts. Capt. THomas A. Davis, President, 

J. L. Roemer, President, Box 622, St. CHARLES, Mo. | Paciric Beacn, Cal. 








TRA 


VEL 





A FOREIGN SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

Franklin Square, N. Y. C. 


FRENCH SCHOOL 
| A French lady, who lives in Brittany, by the sea, in an old 
chateau, wishes resident pupils. Young boys from seven years, 
desirous of learning the French language, will find a happy home. 
| Good winter climate. Special attention paid to health; large 
| grounds, swimming, tennis, etc. MADAME GOUTE DE GUDANES, 
| Chateau d'Arradon (Morbihan), ARRADON, France 





CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 





TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
In the Green Mountains, Roxbury, Vermont. 
Separate Junior and Senior Camps. Outdoor sports. 
Famous for horseback riding. 

All comforts and precautions for health. 
Expert councillors. Catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St., 


WE WILL INSERT 


your camp advertisement in a space of this size, seven lines, at 
the following rates: one time, eight dollars and seventy-five cents; 
three times, eight dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion; six 
times, ven dollars and eighty-eight cents each insertion; twelve 
times, seven dollars and forty-four cents each insertion. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, NEw York, N. Y. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 








SARGENT CAMPS 
Peterboro, N. H. 
The Athletic Camps for Girls. 
Senior Camp, ages 15-20. 
Junior Camp, ages 8-15. 
Sargent Camp Club, ages 20 and over. 
Address Secretary, 8 Everett St., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


ALOHA CAMPS 
Fairlee, Vt. For Girls. 18th season. 3 camps— 
ages 7 to 30. Girls from 33 states last season. Never 
a serious accident. Vigilance for health and safety. 
Boys’ C amp under same management. Booklets. 
Mrs. E. L. GULICK, 
263 Addington Road, BROOKLINE, Mass, 














UNCLASSIFIED 








PEECH CORRECTION 1897—1922 


Every type of speech and voice defect corrected by adjust- 
ment of voice producing mechanism, diaphram: atic breath control 
and speech rhythm. Individual correction only. Psychological 
anaylsis and dictophone record of each case. Circular upon request. 


BERNARD CADWALLADER 
418 Commonwealth Building 


WHAT SCHOOL? 


The answer to your school problem will probably be found 
among the large number of schools advertised in these pages. 
The facilities of our School Bureau are also at your command 
for any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
the school best suited to your demands. 


Cleveland, Ohio 





School Information Bureau 


Sissies Writin 
A Course x Forty Lessons, taught 
on Ord Be ma Eos wein, Editor of 
RITER’ s MONTHLY. 
THE pupil has received over 
$5,000, for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time— 
“play work,” he calls it. Hun- 
oe are selling right along to 


the leading magazines andthe 
best producing companies. 
Alsocoursesin Play Writing, Photoplay 
Whiting, Versifcation, Journalism, etc. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


The Dept. 4 Springfield, tne 





DR. ESENWEIN 


Pe wer ICORPORATED 1904 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, New York,N .Y. 





4 When writing to schools and camps, please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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Publications 





THE POMP OF POWER 


A Really Sensational Book 


Anonymous 


Full length portraits of Lloyd George, the late Lord Northcliffe, Haig, 


Sir Henry Wilson, etc., with important political disclosures. 


Plainly 


the author is a man of important government position and he writes 


with fearlessness and personality. 


$3.00 


ON A CHINESE SCREEN 


W. Somerset Maugham 


Studies in the mélée of humanity as terrible, as amusing, as unexpected 


as the sensational “Moon and Sixpence.” 
man of an alien civilization is brilliantly demonstrated. 


The effect upon the white 
$2.00 





THE STAC COOK BOOK: 


Written for Men by Men 

C. Mac Sheridan 
With an Introductory Essay by Robert 
H. Davis. The favorite recipes of promi- 

nent men, with a blue-print clarity. 
$1.50 
CIVING AND RECEIVING 
E. V. Lucas 
A new volume of the shrewdly philo- 
sophical essays of this popular editor of 
Punch. $2.00 


NEITHER HERE NOR 


THERE Oliver Herford 
A book of engaging frivolities by the 
author of “This Giddy Globe,” “The 
Rubaiyat of a Persian Kitten,” etc. 


$ 
MY IMPRESSIONS OF 
AMERICA = Margot Asquith 


The intrepid autobiographist has writ- 
ten just what she thought of us, good 
and bad, in her brilliant manner. $1.50 


A PUSHCART AT THE 
CURB John Dos Passos 


Another side of this versatile genius. 
His poems are largely on the Spanish 
themes found in his “Rosinante” essays. 
Author of “Three Soldiers.” $1.50 


1.50 





THE LONDON SPY 

Thomas Burke 
The queer streets of London yield rich 
material in human drama to the author 
of “Limehouse Nights.” 


PERFECT BEHAVIOR 
Donald Ogden Stewart 
Another glorious Stewart success. In 
all its gorgeous absurdity a parody of 
the handbook of perfect manners. $2.00 


MR. LLOYD CEORCE 

E. T. Raymond 
A biographical and critical study of this 
important personality. By the author 
of “Uncensored Celebrities.” $3.00 


LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM 
HARCOURT A. G. Gardiner 


Without doubt one of the great outstand- 
ing biographies of our day, both in sub- 
ject and distinction of styles. Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, 2 vols. Boxed, 
Octavo. $12.00 


OLD MOROCCO AND 


THE FORBIDDEN ATLAS 
C. E. Andrews 

A delightful story of enchanted days and 
nights in remote mountains and among 
primitive tribes. Photographs. Octavo. 
$3.00 





GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 244 Madison Avenue, New York 
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THE CATHEDRAL Hugh Walpole 


A novel of human destiny. It is a study of a family, of the delicate 
inner changes of relationship and the widening circles of their effect. 
A novel of beauty and distinguished workmanship by the author of 
“The Duchess of Wrexe,” “The Young Enchanted,” etc. $2.00 


THE THREE LOVERS Frank Swinnerton 


A remarkable study in feminine psychology in a dramatic story of a 
pretty girl on her own, morally, socially and financially in the whirl 


Autumn 








of modern London life. 
“Coquette.” 


As swift and absorbing as “Nocturne” and 


$2.00 





THE BREAKING POINT 

Mary Roberts Rinehart 
“From thousands of hearts and homes 
the cry will go up: Thank God for 
Mary Roberts Rinehart”—New Republic. 


$2.00 

DECEMBER LOVE 
Robert Hichens 
A daring theme delicately and brilliantly 
handled, by the author of “Bella Donna,” 
and “The Garden of Allah.” $2.00 


THE JUDCE Rebecca West 


A novel of unusual emotional quality 
by the author of “The Return of the 
Soldier.” The theme is a mother’s 
claims upon the affection of her son 
in rivalry to young love. $2.50 


THE JUST STEWARD 
Richard Dehan 


A great tale of occult influences and 
strange inheritances set in the Orient. 
A worthy successor to “The Dop Doc- 
tor.” $2.00 


J. POINDEXTER, 
COLORED Irvin S. Cobb 


The amusing and extremely penetrating 
story of a self-respecting young Ken- 
tucky negro’s experiences in New York, 


LILIAN Arnold Bennett 


Mr. Bennett turns his humorous and 
wordly-wise eye to the subject of the 
woman who _¥Jis born to please. As de- 
lightful as “Mr. Prohack.”  ~ "$2.00 


THE ALTAR STEPS 
Compton Mackenzie 
A novel that will arouse discussion by 
its searching exposition of the religious 
soul. A new aspect of the genius that 
created “Carnival” and “Sinister Street.” 


$2.00 
SPELLBINDERS 
Margaret Culkin Banning 


Which presents the modern woman and 
her career more fairly, “Spellbinders” 
or “This Freedom”? A novel of our 
young married people by the author of 
“Half Loaves.” $2.00 


ONE THINC IS CERTAIN 


Sophie Kerr 
A dramatic story set in the mellow 
atmosphere of rural Maryland. By the 
author of “Painted Meadows.” $1.90 


ON TIPTOE: A Romance of 
the Redwoods 

Stewart Edward White 
The breath of all outdoors is in this 
romantic story with its unusual element 
of imaginative mystery, by the author 
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by the author of “Old Judge Priest.” 
$1.75 | of “The Forest,” “Gold,” etc. $1.75 





GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 244 Madison Avenue, New York 
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DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


Books for sale everywhere 





RAY STANNARD BAKER’S 
WOODROW WILSON AND WORLD SETTLEMENT 


Woodrow Wilson, prevented by illness from writing his own version of the Great War and 
the Great Peace, has intrusted his unpublished and personal material to Ray Stannard 
B aker for the writing of this book. Mr. Baker had also access to the secret minutes of the 

“Big Four” and other important documents for the preparation of this work. 


Vol. I and Il—Price, $10.00 per set. 


Vol. Ill gontaining appendix and documents—Price, $10.00 each. 


Richard LeGallienne’s 

A Jongleur Strayed: 

Verses on Love and Other Matters, 
Sacred and Profane 


Lyrics and ballads by a craftsman whose 
technique is a delight. With an introduction 
by Oliver Herford. 

Edition limited to 1500 numbered copies 

Price, each, $2.50 


The Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page 
By Burton J. Hendrick 


“Tf he shall not be adjudged the best letter 
writer of his generation, I shall be much 
mistaken.”—Dr. A. Alderman, President of 
the University of Virginia. 

De Luxe Edition of 2 Vols., 

limited to 377 copies. Price, $25.00 
Regular Edition of 2 Vols., Price, $10.00 


Furniture Masterpieces of 
Duncan Phyfe 
By Charles Over Cornelius 


A critical analysis of the styles, ornaments, 
and construction of the “Furniture Master- 
pieces” of the American Sheraton. Fully 
illustrated. Price, $4.00 


W. S. Rainsford’s 
The Story of a Varied Life: 
An Autobiography 


Recollection of the vastly famous contacts 
and experiences of an active life. By one of 
New York's most famous clergymen. 

Price, $5.00 


Country 
GARDEN CITY 


In Canada: S. B. Gundy, 





Franklin P. Adams’s OVERSET 


Prose satires by the conductor of the widely 
read ‘‘Conning Tower” of the New York World. 


Price, $1.50 
Max Beerbohm’s 


Rosetti and His Circle 


Twenty-three colored reproductions of Beer- 
bohm’s famous caricatures of some _pre- 
Raphaelites and certain eminent Victorians, 
witha foreword by Mr. Beerbohm. _ Price, $4.00 


Maurice Francis Egan’s 
Confessions of a Book-Lover 


A book about: books, authors and characters 
that will fascinate the general readers as well 
as the bibliophiles. Price, $2.50 


Henry Ford’s 
My Life and Work 


The autobiography of the richest man in the 
world. He tells for the first time not only the 
how of his success but also the why. Written 
in collaboration with Samuel Crowther. 

Price, $3.50 


A Book of British and 
American Verse: 

Little Masterpieces of Poetry 
Edited by Henry van Dyke 


Assisted by Hardin Craig and Asa Don 
Dickinson. Price, Cloth, $3.50. Leather, $5.00 
Henry Morgenthau’s 


All In a Life-Time 


Recollections of a life of leadership i in finance, 
politics and diplomacy. Written in collabora- 
tion with French Strother. Price, $4.00 


ods NEW YORK 


25 Richmond St., W. Toronto 
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DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


Books for sale everywhere 





Frank G. Carpenter’s 

The Holy Land and Syria 

Vol. I of Carpenter’s World Travels 
Accounts of travels through the Holy Land 


and the ancient cities of Asia Minor. 
Price, $3.00 


William McFee’s CoMMAND 


Study of patriotism. A novel with the 
hodgepodge Greek and Levantine ports for a 
background and a story that deals with British 
mariners at the greatest hours of their iives. 
Those who have enjoyed the reading of William 
McFee’s essays in the Aflantic Monthly, or 
the Bookman, or his novels “‘ Aliens,” ‘Casuals 
of the Sea,” etc., will find ‘““Command” to 
be McFee at his best. $1.90 


GIGOLO 


Etched pictures of American Life. A 
collection of eight remarkable short stories 
by the author of ‘‘The Girls.” $1.75 


Edna Ferber’s 


Forrestine C. Hooker’s 
STAR: The Story of an Indian Pony 
The tales of an heroic pony, a “ Black Beauty”’ 
of the prairies. $1.75 
George Ade’s 
Single Blessedness and 
Other Observations 
Satires in slang by a humorist whose keen and 


biting wit, tempered by his kindly spirit, has 
destroyed many an American affectation. $1.50 


Stewart Edward White’s 
Daniel Boone: Wilderness 
Scout 


A splendidly human story of a great pioneer, 
by the greatest living writer of frontier — 
1.75 


Don Marquis’s 
The Revolt of the Oyster 


A new collection of short stories with all the 
grotesque and genial humor typical of the — 
1.50 


Country 
GARDEN CITY ti 


In Canada: S. B. Gundy, 





Press 


Sir Basil Thomson’s 
My Experiences at Scotland 
Yard 

A true and exciting description of the activities 
of the British Intelligence Service, written by the 


man who was at its head during the most moment- 
ous years of its history. $2.50 


Christopher Morley’s 


Where the Blue Begins 

A fairy tale, an allegory, a fantasy after the 
fashion of Kenneth Grahame or Sir James M. 
Barrie. It is a study in values—and is quite 
different from anything Christopher Morley has 
ever done. $1.50 


Mary E.and Thomas W. Hanshow’s 
The Riddle of the Spinning 
Wheel 


A double murder mystery solved with surprising 
results by “‘Cleck of Scotland Yard.” $1.75 


Kathleen Norris’s 


“ ° 
Certain People of Importance 
“Tt is my ideal of the novel, the thing I am 
always looking for. This is the best novel I have 
read since the ‘Old Wives’ Tale.’ I hesitate to 
say it is better because I am so fresh from reading 
it, but I know it is as good, and I know no warmer 
terms in which to praise it.”-—Harry Leon Wilson. 
$2.00 


Marion Ames Taggart’s 
Delightful story of ‘Captain Sylvia” grown up. 


“Who Is Sylvia?”’ 


A book all girls will love and certainly almost 
anyone would enjoy it. $1.75 


Grace S. Richmond’s 
Foursquare 


A story which deals with the trials and 
triumphs of a great teacher—Mark Fenn. The 
New York Herald says: “It is timely,” in that 
it “gives an inspiring picture of the small college 
with really dynamic ideals,’’ for which “there 
is room today as never before.”’ $1.75 


Life f 
NEW YORK 


25 Richmond St., W. Toronto 












































Letters of James Gibbons Huneker 


Edited, with a preface, by JosEPHINE HUNEKER 


These letters have all the brilliance of the author’s essays, but a greater spontaneity, and if 
possible, a more vivid spirit. They vary from letters of some hundreds of words, expressing candid 
but considered opinions upon people, pictures, music, and literature, to brief notes and one-line 
postcards. Every line is exhilarating to read, infused as it is with the extraordinary vitality of the 














‘Beloved Steeplejack.” With portrait. $3.50 
. . ! e 
Human Nature in the Bible | Broken Barriers 
By Wiruram Lyon PHE ps By MerepitH NICHOLSON 

The stories of the Old Testament here are inter- This novel of American life is true to its author’s 
preted from the literary point of view and its person- conviction that America needs to be brought square- 
ages judged by modern standardsof character. $2.00 | ly before the mirror of fact. $2.00 

7. 
The | Valiant Dust 


By KATHARINE 
FuLLERTON GEROULD 
The appearance of a new 


Americanization Companionable 
of Edward Bok Bales 

TWENTIETH PRINTING volume of stories by Mrs. 

This remarkable book, first AND THER AUTHORS GEROULD is a literary event of 


published in 1920, is now being By HENRY VAN DYKE importance. $2.00 
bought and read more widely 





than ever. $3.00 | In this volume of literary Tales of 
| studies, Dr. VAN DYKE is again h A 
the ‘‘great sharer,”’ leading the azz 
The Return of | way toa new, rich, and beautiful t r * S ge 
° | companionship with great books » Kk, ScoTT 
the Middle Class and great writers. Uniform  Riotetaacere 
By JouN CorRBIN with the author's other books. ot pce 
Jd Cloth, $2.00. Leather, $3.00 | These are the delightful 


A clarifying and original recent shorter writings of the 
author of ‘‘ This Side of Para- 
dise’’ and ‘The Beautiful and 
Damned.” $1.75 


discussion of our present social | 


and political predicaments. | The Print of 


$2.50 
Os eae My Remembrance 
The Tocsin of rd PP LOC The Love Legend 

















Revolt | This is one of the best books By Woopwarpb Boyp 

By BranpER MatTTHEWs of recollections in a generation. This first novel by a new 
. a | It is a reflection of a full and ex- writer is pervaded by such a 
In this volume are gathered ceptionally varied life. IJilus- repugnance for humbug and 
together Professor Matthews’s trated with photographs and draw- such an appreciation of the 
recent writings on lively topics ings by the author. $4.00 genuine as to form a sharp 
of literature and social discus- | commentary on American life. 
sion. $2.00 — 1.75 








Dante and His Influence The Forsyte Saga 


By Tuomas Ne tson Pace By Joun GALswortTHY 
Unexpected, original, and pointed application of 
the teachings of the “ Poet of Poets” and the “great 
Spiritual Educator.” $2.00 


“Every one interested either in modern litera- 
ture or modern life should own a copy.’ —Wwa. Lyon 
PHELPS. $2.50 
Catherine de Medici, Queen Loyalties 

of France 
By Pau. van Dyke 


Professor of History, Princeton University 


By Joun GaLsworTuy 


This remarkable and intensely interesting play 
is one of the features of the present theatrical season. 
This monumental biography is literature as well It has aptly been called a modern rewriting of and 
as history. In two volumes. $0.00 comment on “ The Merchant of Venice.” $1.00 





These books are on sale at all bookstores. 
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Selected New Century Books 





TWO SHALL BE BORN Marie Conway Oemler 
A delightful new novel by the author of *‘ Slippery McGee.”’ $1.90 
WINTERGREEN Janet Laing 


Reminds people of Barrie, of Stockton, of Jean Webster. $1.75 


SEA WRACK Vere Hutchinson 
Dramatic and powerful novel of the Lincolnshire fens. $1.75 

THE WIND BLOWETH Donn Byrne 
A book as beautiful as ‘‘ Messer Marco Polo’’—and bigger. $2.00 

MUMMERS IN MUFTI Philip Curtiss 
A novel for readers with a sense of humor. $1.75 

THE LOVE STORY OF ALIETTE BRUNTON Gilbert Frankau 
A sensation in England; a success here. Love outside the law. $2.00 

ATOLLS OF THE SUN Frederick O’Brien 
The new book by the author of ‘‘ White Shadows in the South Seas.”’ Illus. $5.00 

OUR REPUBLIC S. E. Forman 
A one-volume history of the U. S. A. for the general reader. Illus. $5.00 

THE SOCIAL TREND E. A. Ross 
Notes on present-day currents by the most readable of sociologists. $1.75 

THE PROBLEM OF CHINA Bertrand Russell 
Most enthralling survey of Chinese culture and politics. $2.00 

SHOUTS AND MURMURS Alexander Woollcott 
Plays, players, playwrights, in acute and clever comment. $2.00 

SIDELIGHTS ON AMERICAN LITERATURE Fred Lewis Pattee 
Illuminating essays on O. Henry, London, Mencken, et al. $1.75 

WHEN THE WEST WAS YOUNG Frederick R. Bechdolt 
True stories of our old, vanished West; wild, wooly, heroic. $2.00 

OUR MEDICINE MEN Paul H. De Kruif 
A castigation of the medical profession, wickedly readable. $1.75 

OUTWITTING OUR NERVES Jackson and Salisbury 
On psychic hygiene and mental therapeutics. 50th thousand. $2.50 

THE SHAKESPEARE GARDEN Esther Singleton 
A beautifully illustrated book on Elizabethan horticulture. Illus. $3.00 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BIRD LIFE George Inness Hartley 
A popular account of its economic importance, and conservation. Illus. $2.00 

MIHRIMA Cale Young Rice 
A new poetic drama and many lovely lyrics. $1.50 

THE CRUISE OF THE HIPPOCAMPUS Alfred F. Loomis 


Log of a wonderful cruise of a 28-foot yawl; New York to Balboa. $2.00 


THE CENTURY CO., 253 Fourth Avenue 




















The Most Interesting Topic 


of conversation wherever people foregather—at clubs, dances, in the home—is 


The Girl of Today 


HE has taken, rightfully, a more prominent place in the scheme of things. She was 
liberated during the war to a greater extent than during the last generation. 


Girls are rebelling at restraint. They have a desire to stand on their own feet, to achieve— 
and they are achieving, many of them in a big way. 


Each month, for five months, in addition to our fine “real life” fiction, Metropolitan has 
had a department devoted to “ The Girl of Today.” This department is about girls—what 
they are doing. It is written primarily for girls, but many men tell us they read it every 
month, just because it is so interesting. It is written by girls who have achieved—short 
sketches or articles—all right to the point, entertaining—intensely interesting. 


In the November issue will be the following: 


The Girl of — 


The Unknown Artist ......... . . Neysa McMein 
Enter the Girl Citizen . ........  Pisubine Morton Sabin 
Dreams anda Bookshop .. . 2. es ee Josephine Bell 
How It Feels to be Told You Ave 

‘All Finished” at Twenty-five . .. . . . Dorothy Parker 
Just For athange .. . 2. wet tt te et) Mary ek 
The Office Wife... ae 
What Can a Poor Girl Do? no 0 ee oe | 6M RCS Burke Hale 
Should a Young Girl Propose?. . . . . . . . . . Brenda Ueland 
On Letting Yourself Go... .... 2... ... Martha Lorber 
Men, Women, and Love .............. £xNita Naldi 
Dress to Suit Your Personality . . . . . . . = Irene Castle 


Besides the above there are eight “‘real life” short stories and three unusual serials. This 
issue will interest all members of your family. 


November Metropolitan, ov October 14th. 25 cts. at your newsstand, or—if you 
prefer—send us $3.00 and Metropolitan will be mailed to your home for a year. 


Metropolitan 


H. J. Whigham, Publisher 


432 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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Shape 


When You Need 
The Word of an Authority 


OU have in Scientific American your own re- 

porter—inside the big doors of industry; behind the 
scenes in giant factories, in blast furnaces, below in the 
mines; rubbing elbows with inventors and scientists; 
with the armies and navies of the world; at big aviation 
fields; with explorers on mountain peaks and jungle 
streams; on the spot of great engineering exploits and 
vast construction. 


Accurate, authentic, lucid, in non-technical language, 
the Scientific American keeps you posted on events 
of the hour. 


Science’s latest advance—RADIO TELEPHONY— is authoritatively 
and comprehensively treated in the Scientific American radio book, 
“RADIO FOR EVERYBODY,” by A. C, Lescarboura, its Manag- 
ing Editor, This book puts Radio on a working basis for amateurs— 
tells what to buy, how to hook up, how to operate, and listen in. WEITIEN by Managing 
You should not be without this hand-book on radio. Editor of Scientific 
American. 352 pages. 176 
“RADIO FOR EVERYBODY,” net price, $1.50 ) $5 illustrations. In plain lan- 





SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, one year’s subscription, $4.00 ie laden” 
IN COMBINATION, the radio book and magazine for one year | 


SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Munn @ Co., 233 Broadway, New York City 


Please enter my subscription to the new monthly Scientific American for one year, and send me a copy of 
“Radio for Everybody,” for which I enclose $5. 


NAME 








ADDRESS__ ee 
































HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS in 


Roosevelt and the Navy 


by Admiral Wm. S. Sims 


Comparatively few Americans realize the big 
part Theodore Roosevelt played in creating a 
modern United States Nayy, Admiral Sims, in 
the first of a series of articles on Roosevelt—which 
will present facts and letters hitherto unpublished— 
tells how the former President’s interest in naval 
affairs, coupled with his good jugment, resulted in 
greatly improving the design and construction of 
warships. How Roosevelt’s efforts resulted in our 
naval gunners becoming the best in the world 
forms an interesting part of Admiral Sim’s article. 


Re-Pioneering the Berkshires 


Jewish workmen and small tradesmen, from New 
York’ s East Side, succeed in escaping from their 
slum surroundings, to win contentment and a liveli- 
hood from the soil. Harry A. Mount contributes 
an encouraging and informative account of the 
effort, begun fifteen years ago, to reclaim abandoned 
farms in western Massachusetts. Here is a solution 
of the overcrowding problem that really works. 


Human Bait 


Think of an American officer, disguised as a 
civilian, feigning drunkenness to provoke a “hold 
up’! Why this trap failed, and how Major Russell 

the “human bait”’—finally got his men, makes 
another thrilling tale of the United States Secret 
Service in France. Major Russell was Provost 
Marshal at Bordeaux, in 1918. 


The Prisoners and Their Picture 


The artist goes to jail, and lives the life of a con- 
viet, submitting to prison discipline while painting 
a fresco—she calls it her “silent sermon of hope”’ 
in the chapel of the Connecticut State Prison. The 
painter herself, Miss Genevieve Cowles, tells why 
the task was undertaken; what “the prison look” 
means, and how she interprets convicts’ characters. 
\ new light on a great problem. 


Other Interesting Articles 
and Stories: 


Lincoln’s First Pet 


You never would guess what it was. This 
incident of the childhood of the martyred Civil 
War President, told by himself to Capt. Gilbert 
F. Greene, illustrates anew hisinborn kindliness 
and greatness of heart. 


Hordisa of the Fair Braids 
by M. L. Pickthall 
In the romantic setting of Eastern seas. A 


fascinating tale of the power of love and the 
rebirth of a man’s soul. 


Napoleon Takes His Mind Off 
by Richard Field Manyard 


The elevator man in a New York apartment 
house proves to be a genius, bringing to a happy 
conclusion a romance in which joy conquers 
grief. Absorbing human interest, smiles and 
tears alternate in the story. 


The Heart of Coach Riley 
by Frank Richardson Pierce 


Why did the coach—known as a hard driver 
of men—send his star half-back out of the sea- 
son's most important game, and risk losing his 
own job and the championship? A unique 
football story with a double appeal. 


The Chimney 
by Phillipps Russell 


Can a negro bricklayer be an artist? This 
story proves that the spirit of the true artist may 
be found in all sorts of men. A tale of the 
South to-day. 


The Storyofthe Motion Picture 
by Hugh Weir 
How Edison got the idea of motion-picture 


photography and how George Eastman helped 
overcome a big difficulty. 


Editorials by S. S. McClure 


THE IMMIGRANT ON THE LAND—a 
suggestion for relieving congestion of popula- 
tion in big cities; ADMIRAL SIMS, an 
appreciation of his services. 


Public Utility Investments 
by Paul Tomlinson 
Tells why the securities of essential industries, 


that furnish power, light, transportation, etc 
are attractive to investors. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


for November 
AT NEWSSTANDS 25 CENTS—BY THE YEAR $3.00 
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Are Americans Superior? 


Nowhere in the world are women 
in the average so beautiful and 
capable, nowhere are men of every 
class so tall and strong, so self- 
reliant in body and mind as in this 
favored country. 





the demand which has _ resulted 
in a new sort of magazine, just 
brought out by Doubleday, Page 
& Company, publishers of the 
World’s Work and eight other 
periodicals of equiv- 





The reason is in- 
telligent living from 


giene: convenient, 
attractive plumbing 


we are the only race 
on earth a large 





THE 


birth up. First hy- HEALTH BUILDER You will want to | 


pameeniied BUILDER, this 
and the use of it— Doubleday, Page new and unusual 


& Company 


alent grade in their 
respective fields. 


see the HEALTH 


monthly. It will 
help you do your 








percentage of which 
really bathes daily,—decent diet in 
childhood—no coffee or beer for 
small children, rational resort to 
the doctor and dentist for nec- 
essary slight corrections—have you 
seen the teeth of the average 
young European? 





own not difficult 
part in improving the health and 
happiness of the coming Americans, 
which can only be done by keeping 
your own health and energy. 

What the HEALTH BUILDER 
will be you can best judge for your- 
self. Try it out by 





How could we 


have lived intel- which tells you how to get pon and mailing to 
ligently from birth? into good physical condi- us with $3.00 for 
We couldn't have. tion and how to stay there. one year, or as a 
The intelligence was See SPECIAL OFFER 
that of our parents SPECIAL OFFER $1.00 for a6 months’ 
who had made great naliens trial subscription. 





strides from the 


A new monthly magazine 


tearing off the cou- 





If you want to be 





time of our grand- 

fathers, when a fairly heavy per- 
centage of loss in the crop of 
babies was regularly expected. 

We shall not shirk our respon- 
sibility to improve our race, to 
advance our children a little be- 
yond the point to which our parents 
carried us. We are giving intel- 
ligent attention to right living and 
keeping well. One proof of this is 
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one of the first to 
know this magazine of tingling 
interest to every corpuscle in your 
body, tear this off and—MAIL 
NOW to get first number. 











THE HEALTH BUILDER, 

Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, N. Y. 
Please enter my subscription to the HEALTH BUILDER 
from the first issue: November. I enclose $3.00 for one year, 
- ar .00 for SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 6 Months 

or $1.00 


Name 





Address 


You slump in winter: Learn how tokeepin fineshapeall winter 
with no more effort thanrequired to PUT THISIN HEMAIL 
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WHERE GOES 
BRITAIN? 


OUR WORLD for Novem- 
ber gives you the answer in vivid 
articles by Former Ambassador 
Davis, Philip Kerr, Charles R. 
Crane, George Russell (A E), ? 
Frank Dilnot and others. The 
worldwide contacts between 
America and the British Em- 
pire shown in maps and pictures. 


Everybody Wants to Know What the World is Doing 


“Our World” brings to you each month a vivid illustrated story of what is 
going forward in every part of the world. The Institute of International Infor- 








mation will answer all your questions about world affairs. | 
HOW “OUR WORLD” HELPS HOW THE INSTITUTE HELPS 
You Understand the Foreign News Some Questions Recently Answered 
Here are some of the leading features of 1. What is France’s War Budget? ] 
the last seven numbers, each containing 2. What was the Wiesbaden agreement? | 
twenty or more articles, fully illustrated, 3 2 here may Japanese expansion take 
settee 4 selenite. ; place! ; 
we from observation—not theory. 4. What interests have Portugal in the 
April: The Genoa Conference, The Balkans, Far East? 
Switzerland, Austria, Great Britain. 5. What are the powers of the King of \ 
| 


England ? 
6. What is the standard coin of Persia? 
7. What is the present size of Japan’s 


May: Russia’s real story, France, Poland, 
Sweden, Tacna-Arica. 


June: Germany “Can She Pay,” Japan, army ? 

Serbia, Czecho-Slovakia, Haiti. 8. What is the story of Soviet govern- | 
July: China, Mexico, Prague, The Allied ment ? 

War Debts. 9. How often do steamers leave Seattle 
August: The Near East—the background for the Orient? ‘ H 

of the present war, Belgium, Russia 10. Is there such a thing as an International 

. - é ag Flag? } 

September: Middle Europe, The World 11. Where can I procure a plan of study 

Court, Peru. leading to Oxford examinations? A 
October: France, Jugo-Slavia, Brazil, 12. What reasons have been advanced for 

Great Britain. cancelling the war debt? 


The full service of the Institute is FREE to all annual 
subscribers to “Our World.”’ 





— — — — — ——[Jse This Know-the-World Coupon Now— — —--—-—— 
Houston Publishing Company, Inc., 9 East 37th Street, New York. 
Enter my subscription to Our Wortp and the Institute of International 
Information for one year. $3 enclosed. é 
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Foreign Postage 50 cents 























A 
Graded Library 


of 


Children’s Books 


Books the children will 
read and re-read. Prepared 
and graded according to 
age by educational ex- 
perts. The child’s ‘‘very 
own”’ library. 


THE JUNIOR LIBRARY 
A Unique Idea in Children’s Reading 


PICK OUT THE VOLUME 20 SEPARATE BOOKS 
that fits the age of yourchildren. Each in each volume. Each book contains 32 pages, 
volume contains 20 books separately is well printed, nicely illustrated and is bound in 


_.: ; T limp cloth. Attractive in appearance, and very 
bound in limp cloth. The books have durable. Just the right size for children to 


been prepared by educational experts _ handle easily, each story complete, but not too 


and offer just the right selection for long to become tiresome. 
children for each age. Fairy stories, his- The 20 books contained in each volume 
tory stories, industrial stories, and the  2garegate 640 pages, making a book 5x7/4x2 


best literature for children have been inches in size. 


blended in the right proportion to de- The jacket covers are bound in a specially 


made fabric that looks like and is as durable as 














sa ‘ 
velop the child’s thirst for the best real leather. The artistic design is embossed 
reading. Purchase one volume at a time and hand colored, with raised gold lettering and 
according to the ages of a , W 7. ~~ se 
‘ : . enclosed anc e silk tape tied, 
your children. Both style The Per _ it forms a beautiful volume that 
of story and the wording used = is Volume any one will be proud to have 
have been edited according Postpaid on their library table or in the 
to the ages. bookcase. 

Vol. 1—20 Books. Six years and under. Vol. 3—20 Books. For eight-year-olds. 

Vol. 2—20 Books. For seven-year-olds. Vol. 4—20 Books. For nine-year-olds. 


Vol. 5—20 Books. For ten-year-olds. 


SEND FOR A LIST OF THE TWENTY TITLES IN EACH VOLUME 


THE D. C. KREIDLER COMPANY, not Inc. 


909 SO. MICHIGAN BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Also Publishers JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE, the Something. - To-Do ap eee that directs the normal 
activities of childhood through delightful play, games and stories. Keeps little hands busy, molds plastic minds. 
Send for free sample copy. 




















WHAT YOU OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT 
THE IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Told to you for 52 weeks for the price of one novel 


HAT worlds of information and 

entertainment and inspiration 
are in these new volumes flooding 
from the presses! 
There is Edith Wharton’s new novel, 
“The Glimpses of the Moon”; there is 
Sinclair Lewis’s new book, “Babbitt” 
—the successor to “Main Street.” 
There is Thomson’s “The Outline of 
Science,” and “The Life of Lord 
Salisbury” by his daughter. 
There are new plays, new 
dramas, new biographies, new 
histories, new business books, 
new works of science—books 





that one must be familiar with if he 
or she desires to keep well informed. 
And books create discussion, and one 
feels behind the times when he cannot 
chat with knowledge about “the 
rebellious young,” or about the latest 
centenary, or about “morality in fic- 
tion.” And yet—with the average per- 
son, time is lacking ; money is lacking 
—it seems that most of the new books 
must be allowed to pass unnoticed. 


Tor persons in such a dilemma 
we suggest that they subscribe 
to the unique weekly national 
magazine for book lovers— 


The Literary Review 


OF THE 


New York E VEnNINg 


Post 


EDITED BY HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


The effort of The Literary Review is 
given to the task of seeing that every new 
book of importance is justly and expertly 
judged by some specially qualified reviewer, 
who can write interestingly as well as 
authoritatively. It is a true reflection of 
the humor, drama, mystery, and thought that 
make the world of new books so delightful. 
The service it performs for its readers by 
directing their purchases so that they buy 
only worthy books would pay its modest 
subscription price many times over. 

In addition to its editorials, essays and 
reviews, The Literary Review, through May 


The Literary Review, 20 Vesey Street, 


Lamberton Becker's department, “The Read- 
er’s Guide,” renders a special service to its 
subscribers by answering individual requests 
for reading lists, club papers, the needs of 
individuals, ete. This column and _ service 
alone are worth far more than what it costs 
to subscribe. 


The annual subscription price is $2.50. 
An introductory subscription may be ob- 
tained for $1.00. Send along the coupon 
and see how many doors of enchantment The 
Literary Review will open to you. 


New York City 


Please send me The Literary Review for the period of one year for $2.50. 
(Check below method of payment) 


1 enclose $2.50 


Bill me for $2.50 


eet oe Cre eee ‘ 


Cf you desire a five months’ subscription send $1.00) 


BOOTH TARKINGTON'S WORKS: Add $1 to the 


annual subseription price of $2.50 (sending $3.50 In all) 


and we will send you also The Literary Review's special three-volume set of Booth Tarkington's works, includ- 


ing Monsieur Beaucaire, The Two Van Revels, In the 


Arena, The Beautiful Lady, and His Own People. 


H, M, 11.22 
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No book published this Fall has been 


more universally acclaimed than 


The 


Vehement Flame 


BY MARGARET DELAND 


The most important newspapers and magazines of the 
country have been practically unanimous in declaring 
it to be the most powerful and distinguished of Mrs. 
Deland’s works; a novel of enduring qualities in a 
period of much sensational and meretricious writing. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat: “We 
find a study of life so incisive, so well- 
balanced, so sympathatic, that we accept 
it as truth, and by it are led to a truer 
understanding of human nature and to 
broader sympathies with human-kind.” 


Henry van Dyke in the New York 
Times: “It is by virtue of her power to 
make us feel the truth that she belongs 
to the higher class of novelists, the 
writers of the larger fiction, whose stories 
are really alive, and therefore repay us 
richly for reading them.” 


The Atlantic Monthly: “It is hardly: 


necessary at this late date to say of one 
of Mrs. Deland’s novels that it is inter- 
esting in plot and character, serious in 
conception, skillfully written, andexpres- 
sive of a characteristic ethical idealism. 


Sidney Williams in the Philadelphia 
North American: “The Vehement Flame 
is the richest recent manifestation of a 
fine creative talent.” 


William Allen White in the New York 
Tribune: “A good book; theold-fashioned 
kind that may be read of an evening 
before all the old people without making 
father fidget. It harks back to the time 
when right and wrong and God and 
everything had a place in our fictional 
literature.” 


H.L.PangbornintheNewYork Herald: 
“Mrs..Deland has surpassed herself in 
this novel. Her highest level in dramatic 
power, especially in the irony of situation 
and the interplay of conflicting emotions. 
To the present reviewer, this seems, 
beyond question, her finest book; which 


The Vehement Flame is all this.” is saying a good deal.” $3.00 
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“CVINCE 1910, the most 

important and valua- 
ble biographical work was 
the Life of Mark Twain 
(1912) by Albert Bigelow 
Paine, followed in 1917 
by The Letters.”’ From 
“American Literature,’ in 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Vol. XXX, just issued. 





MARK TWAIN AND MR. PAINE 


MARK TWAIN: ABiography 


By Albert Bigelow Paine 


HESE extraordinary words of praise from such 
a source indicate the worth of this famous biog- 
raphy. It gives an intimate picture of the personal 
and literary life of the great philosopher, with whom 
the author enjoyed years of close association. 
2 vol., illustrated edition, $5.00 
New 3 vol. edition in preparation 


Other Books by the Same Author 


Dwellers in Arcady Mark Twain’s Letters 
Boys’ Life of Mark Twain A Short Lifeof Mark Twain 
In One Man’s Life Moments With Mark Twain 
Life of Thomas Nast The Tent-Dwellers 


Lure of the Mediterranean The Car That Went Abroad 
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A WORLD 
WORTH WHILE 


By W. A. ROGERS 


HE boys and girls who found pleasure 

in W. A. Rogers’ illustrations and 
who became the grown-up followers of his 
cartoons will find his book of reminiscences a source of 
deep delight. There are memories of such important figures 
in American art, letters and public life as Mark Twain, 
Edwin A. Abbey, Alexander Graham Bell, McKinley and 
Roosevelt and many others. Booth Tarkington, in his 
introduction to this charming book, says: “A little while ago 
(perhaps it may have been early in the ’eighties) the boy 
that I knew best read Toby Tyler and Mr. Stubbs’s Brother 
with a great deal of happiness, and made a most influential 
acquaintance thereby. This acquaintance was not one 
personally and in the flesh, so to speak, and yet the boy 
certainly felt that he knew W. A. Rogers pretty well. W.A. 
Rogers was the name signed to the illustrations accom- 
panying those delightful stories . . . so the boy, studying 
the pictures, thought that W. A. Rogers must be a pretty 
fine man, and a pretty capable man; a man with a humorous, 
friendly outlook, a man as kind and sunny as he was keen— 
that is to say, a pretty remarkable man all round.” $3.00 


| AMERICANS BY CHOICE By John Palmer Gavit 


This is the eighth in the Carnegie Corporation Americanization 
Studies which the New York Evening Post called “the library on 
Americanization that cannot be equalled by any other fifty books.” 
Mr. Gavit follows the immigrant from the day when he declares 
his intention to apply for citizenship to the time of his admission 
into the American body politic and on into his activities as a full 
fledged American citizen. $2.50 


A GIFT BOOK FOR MY MOTHER 


By Harrison Rhodes 


This little book is the tender tribute of a son to his mother. 
He says: “Comradeship is what I would especially recommend 
to mothers anxious to win their children’s hearts. Comrade is what 
my mother was—to the end. . . . I know what I got out of being 
a son. I can after all only conjecture what her rewards were for 
being a mother.” $1.50 
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trying to be funny; 
sets down the incidents of each day at home and the office. 
His story is as full of unconscious humor and pathos as 


Lightnin’, or The First Year. 


and as 
of a family reunion. 
he is trying to be truthful. He 


DIARY 


By 


STEPHEN C. NOLAND 


IAM BLICK’S DIARY is 
as photographically real— 
funny—as a snapshot 
Sam isn’t 


You will enjoy Sam’s account 


of the wooing of his daughter by a hated young man, who 
very soon becomes Sam’s ally against their women-folk. 


Sam and his wife at the movies; 


Sam and the blonde 


stenographer; and Sam alone with his flivver are some of 


the things you will chuckle over. 


IN JEOPARDY ; 


By Van Tassel Sutphen 

What was the Thing that threatened 
the new heir to Hildebrand Hundred? 
What should he do—accept the chal- 
lenge of the Unknown, or give up his 
fair possessions? Here isa mystery 
story whose solution is as ingenious as 
the mystery itself. $1.90 


TRILBY MAY CRASHES IN 
By Sewell Ford 


A second book dealing with the 
amusing adventures of Inez and Trilby 
May. They break into a new life in 
New York. Inez and Trilby May are 
as delightfully keen and as typical of 
American youth as were “Torchy,” and 


“Shorty McCabe.” $1.90 





$1.90 
RACKHOUSE 


By George Agnew Chamberlain 
An up-to-the-minute story of love, 
adventure and experience in the most 
daring business of the twentieth cen- 
tury, run ona million-dollar scale. A 
returned soldier’s scheme for winning 
love and fortune. $1.90 


JACK AND I IN 
LOTUS LAND 


By Frances Little 

By “The Lady of the Decoration,” 
who tells the love story of an American 
girl in Japan, the Lady herself playing 
a thrilling part in it. She writes the 
story for us in her fascinating letters, 
filled with striking contrasts. $1.40 


SOME DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS 
By Harvey O’Higgins 


The illusion of reality inheres in these seven stories, and will linger 


with the reader like a subtle fragrance. 
than descriptions, stories, or character studies. 


For these portraits are more 
Each one takes an indi- 


vidual of a distinctive type, distinctly American, and presents him in a 


dramatic situation. 


modern environment is in each case a part of the portrait. 


The reaction of these characters to an intensely 


$2.00 
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“CYURELY a barbecue should be given to Rex 

Beach by his old-time admirers to celebrate 
his return from the far country of Hollywood to 
his fictional birthright.””, New York Tribune. 


FLOWING 
| GOLD 


By REX BEACH 








HE Boston Herald says: ‘Here we have the best 
story that has come out of the region of oil wells 

and oil stock booms. Rex Beach at his best is one of 
the best story tellers in the business, and the Texas oil 
country mightily stimulated his imagination, just as 
earlier the salmon fisheries of the Northwest gave him 
material for a novel of unusual interest and merit. . . . 
There are burning oil wells and big floods. There are 
wild-cat swindles and big operations that are wholly 
legitimate. And always there is the vivid picture of 
the Texas oil country, splashed on a big canvas but 
with no detail neglected. It is an enthralling romance 
and Mr. Beach makes every chapter thrill with action.” 
$2.00 


OTHER NOVELS BY REX BEACH 


THE AUCTION BLOCK LAUGHING BILL HYDE 
THE BARRIER THE NE’ER DO WELL 
THE CRIMSON GARDENIA THE NET 

GOING SOME RAINBOW’S END 
HEART OF THE SUNSET THE SILVER HORDE 
THE IRON TRAIL THE SPOILERS 


THE WINDS OF CHANCE 
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TALES OF LONELY TRAILS 


A bit of Zane Grey’s autobiography, as fascinating as his 


/ novels. The scenes are laid in the heart of the western 


country, glowing with life and action and adventure, brim- 
ful of excitement, and every word true! This is the account 


| of trips made by Zane Grey and his friends through the 
| mountains and deserts that form the background for so 


many of his famous novels. It is as absorbing as his fiction, 
and has the added interest of reality. $3.00 


To THE Last MAN 


What just a few of the critics of the country say about 
this novel. Chicago Tribune: “Zane Grey has outdone 
himself in his latest novel of the wild west.” Atlanta 


| Constitution: “A true romance—one that will not be for- 


gotten by the writer or the reader, who will enjoy every 


page.” Buffalo Courier: “A novel of elemental passions 
. the author’s gift for skillful and far-visioned purpose is 
brilliantly demonstraced.” $2.00 


THE DAY OF THE BEAST 


East and west unite in praising this book for its high 


| purpose and unusual human interest. Philadelphia Public 
_ Ledger: “It is doubtful if so stinging an arraignment of 
| things as they are has yet been written as Zane Grey’s con- 


tribution. In an exposition of social ills wrapped up in the 
form of an interesting story Mr. Grey pictures conditions 
in a searching way that will give many much to think 
about.” San Francisco Bulletin: “It is a corking- book. 
Sounds just as if Grey wrote it with a skinning knife.”’ $2.00 
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|W. L. George 
HER 


UNWELCOME HUSBAND 


HE New York Herald says: “A heroine who is 

not merely one of the most unerring portraits 
of a human being, soul, mind and body, that he has 
ever drawn, but—what is vastly more important— 
one of those rarest of all characters in fiction, a woman 
whose personal charm emanates from the printed page 
like a rare and elusive fragrance. . . . The thing which 
proves that the book maintains its flawless artistry to 
the closing page is the fact that throughout unspeak- 
able indignities and haunting fears Mrs. Caldecot never 
loses her fine unshakable courage, never disappoints 
in word or act our high expectations of her. The word 
‘masterpiece’ is often carelessly used, and should not 
be applied to any work of art untested by the lapse 
of time; otherwise it would be a temptation to use it 


in some qualified form here and now.” $2.00 


Rupert Hughes 


SOULS FOR SALE 


Att finishing Souls For Sale, the reader has 
not only completed a trip to Hollywood and 
seen conditions there, but has met on intimate terms 
stars and lesser lights of the motion picture world. . . . 
When he watches his favorite star on the screen he 
will have a well defined idea as to what she has en- 
countered in succeeding in her career; he will know 
how that storm scene was ‘shot,’ and he will have an 
insight into the private life of the average motion 
picture actor.’’—Kansas City Star. $2.00 
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NIGHTS AND DAYS 
ON THE GYPSY TRAIL 


By IRVING BROWN 


HE gypsy trail! Days of wandering over sunny, winding 

roads, nights of singing and dancing, feasting and merri- 
ment. Irving Brown, like George Borrow of Romany Rye fame, 
lived with gypsies, as a gypsy. He was accepted as a blood 
brother by a wild band that made camp wherever the leaders’ 
fancy led them. In 1920 Irving Brown entered Spain over the 
Pyrenees in search of gypsies and adventure. He had already 
made their acquaintance eight years before, and he had taken 
advantage of the interval to perfect his knowledge of their 
dialects. The personal narrative he gives is filled with the 
brilliance and gorgeous color of gypsy life. $3.00 


THE MIND IN THE MAKING 
By JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 


ne the past eight months this unusual book has consistently 
appeared in all lists of best sellers. Business men have 
bought hundreds of copies to distribute among their associates 
and friends, ministers and lecturers have made it the subject of 
their talks. Critics all over the country have sounded its praise, 
and such thinkers as H. G.Wells, Dr. Frank Crane, Everett Dean 
Martin and the Rev. John Herman Randall of the Community 
Church of New York have written and preached in praise of it. 
Bring your mind into line with these intellectual leaders. Read 
The Mind in the Making, and discover for yourself Dr. Robinson’s 
unusual theories. $2.50 


HISTORY OF ART 


By ELIE FAURE 
| Translated from the French by Walter Pach 


Pere HANSEN, in the Chicago Daily News, says: 
“Before a book so momentous as this history of art by 
Elie Faure we rise humbly and bare the head. It is one of the 
outstanding achievements of the human brain in the field of 
interpretation. Here is a treasure chest. Once you have begun 
to read it you will be oblivious to everything but the enchanting 
murmur of Elie Faure, telling not the story of art at all but the 
story of races, nations, kings, hierarchies, peoples—purring 
| along in limpid prose.” Volume 1, Ancient Art, $6.00; Volume 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Il, Medieval Art, $7.50; Volume III, Renaissance Art, and 
' Volume IV, Modern Art, in preparation. 
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‘Basil King 


Author of The Empty Sack, The Thread of Flame, The Inner Shrine 


THE DUST FLOWER 


SEARCHING. interest in the complexities of 

human relationships is always an important factor 
in a Basil King novel;.-In The Dust Flower readers 
will find a new presentation and working out of an 
age-old problem. A man fancies himself in love with 
two women, at one time. He becomes engaged to one, 
and he secretly marries the other. For more than a 
year this strange situation lasts. The man is not sure of 
his love for either, and he feels obligated to both. 
Suddenly circumstances arise that make him free to 
choose between them. A baffling love mystery story 
that defies you chapter after chapter because you can- 
not be sure which woman is going to win this contest 
for the love of a man who knew neither his own mind 
nor heart, $2.00 


Holman Day 


Author of When Egypt Went Broke, Rider of the King Log 


JOAN OF ARC OF THE 


NORTH WOODS 


HIS new story of the timber lands revolves about 

a mysterious young woman in the north woods. 
She appears suddenly, on the scene of a terrific fight 
between a million-dollar paper mill and the independent 
sawmills. The owner of the biggest saw mill, who 
years before had disowned his runaway daughter and 
her baby girl, was a stubborn fighter, but a paralytic 
stroke compelled him to turn over the command to his 
drive boss, a powerful, handsome young fellow. This 
young man was making a desperate, losing fight when 
the girl came to the rescue. She risked her life to 
advance the mill owner’s interests; and the young 
man put the final touch to the battle by going after 
the enemy with an armful of bombs. Love, violence and 
intrigue are mingled in this story of a new "Joan. $2.00 



























For sport or relaxation, 
All-Shelltex Shur-on 
spectacles are comfort 
able and secure. Ask for 

style 2324, 







Shelltex Shur-on 
rimmed evye-glasses 
harmonize with clean- 
cut business or pro- 
fessional attire. Ask 
for style 0345. 


hisses should be 
in stylish ly correcl 
or play and work and dress 


ws a man revels in his favorite sport, 
he finds All-Shelltex Shur-on spectacles en- 
tirely in spirit with the occasion—they are so 
comfortable and secure. But they are not 
correct for business or professional wear. Then 


de the conning, Sten. Shelltex Shur-on rimmed eye-glasses lend de- 

white gold mounted, sirable poise and distinction, harmonizing per- 

end dignit U e- . . . 

finement.. Ask for style fectly with his clean-cut attire. And at theatre 
575. 


or dinner party he looks his best in Shur-on 
rimless eye-glasses, white gold mounted, which 
are the last word in dignity and refinement. 


Appropriate Shur-on glasses will add much 
to the trim appearance of your apparel. Ask 
your optical specialist to fit you with the proper 
Shur-ons. Make certain of style correctness. 


Shur-on Optical Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1864 


Shur-on Glasses 
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THE STORY OF THE SECOND HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY 





; T is an old story now—begun three-quarters of a century ago. 
| A placid valley in old Roumania shone in a crimson grandeur on that 
evening, touched by the setting sun. 
' Before a fire the gypsies sat. They laughed; they chattered; they sang—their 
wild, dark faces, their tawdry tinsel gleaming to the fire. Slightly apart sat a 
|) man. Pale and lean and ascetic-looking he was, and yet about him seemed to 
| cling the spirit of some vague, mysterious romance. 





He was the great Franz Liszt—the 


darling of European Taste, of Fashion, of 


Beauty—come there on a strange quest. 
Years before he had heard a gypsy 
song. For years its weird and clinging 
melody had haunted him. Always had 
it been in his mind, thrilling him with 
its strange beauty. It had drawn him 
to that lonely spot, far from the triumph 
of courts and palaces. He had come 
to sojourn there—to share the gypsies” 
thoughts and lives—to learn the magic 


secret of their songs. 





An interesting and unusual 
portrail of Alexander Suloti 
and his great master, Franz 
Liszt, Siloti was one of 
Liszt's most eminent pupils 
and a warm personal friend 
as well, His recordings for 
the Duo-Art constitute an 
authoritative standard for 
lhe interpretation ef Ltezt 


A Haunting Melody 

Lower and lower sank the sun, turn- 
ing the gold to dusk. Yet still he 
listened. Out from the fire’s red glow 
sounded some song that had within it 
the mournful wistfulness of a child 
then held a burst of passion vivid asa 
flower. Those gy psies’ souls sang there 
before that fire, and floated on magic 
waves to him who listened transfixed 
and silent, in the dark. 

That day was born the vision of an 
immortal beauty of music, born of that 
silent genius sitting there, which will 
never fade while music beauty lives 


upon the earth. 


Lhe Gypsy Song Immortalized 
It was three years later. A great 
audience sat breathless, waiting for 
Liszt himself. He sat at the instrument. 
There was a minute’s pause, and then 
a sort of magic came. The master 
played, and the mind went back to 
that peaceful Roumanian valley, to the 
gypsy folk whose voices had sounded 
forth those age-old songs to be trans- 
figured by a genius mind. That music 
lived again infinitely beautified, infi- 
nitely adorned. All the pathos of that 
homeless, wandering race leaped like 
witcheries from beneath his hands. 
The poor tinsel, the gaudy clothes, 
the dark, passionate faces seemed to 
rise again from the keys. Mystery, 
lament, glad, mad _ gaiety became 
crystallized in one imperishable beauty 
of music—in the soul of immemorial 
gypsies enshrined upon the keys. 
Suddenly—almost abruptly—he 
ceased. The master had completed 
the playing of his masterpiece. Liszt 

















“The poor tinsel, the gaudy clothes, the dark, passionate faces seemed lo rise again from 
the keys. Mystery, lament, glad, mad gaiely became crystallized in one impertshable 
beauly of music—in the soul of tmmemortal gypstes enshrined upon the keys.” 


had given the priceless gift of his See- 

ond Hungarian Rhapsody to the world. 
The Master's Triumph 

For a moment the audience sat 

breathless—transfixed, bewitched. And 

a scene of indescribable emo- 

Women fainted. 


then 


ion! Men wept for 


Joy. They knelt at the master’s feet. 


They kissed his hands —his clothes. 
They fought wildly for a thread of the 
very handkerchief of that wonderful 
genius, Liszt, who had just translated 
the spirit of a people to the ears and 


heart of all posterity. 





The Group of Famous Pianists Tho Have Recorded the 
Liszt Rhapwodtes for the Duo- Art 


Liszt's Second Hungarian Rhapsody 
is one of the world’s most popular 
piano compositions. Despite the fact 
that it is numbered among the so-called 
“classics,” the appeal of its alluring mel- 
odies, wild abandon, thunderous chords 
and climaxes is felt by every listener. 

But only a master of the piano’s key- 
board can do this immortal work full 
justice. Only those whose execution is 


nearly faultless can reveal the full 


measure of the master’s genius in em- 
bodying the very “spirit of an age-old 
race in deathless melody.” 

To those who are fortunate enough 
to own the Duo-Art Repre ducing Piano, 
the Liszt Rhapsodies are a source of 
almost unlimited enjoyment. Not only 
the Second, but the almost equally 
wonderful Twelfth, the Sixth, Eighth, 
Tenth and others of the series that 
Liszt composed, are available in the 








form of Duo-Art Rolls that are prac- 
tically priceless. 

These rolls record the interpretations 
of a group of pianists whose names 
head the list of the world’s great 
musicians of today: 


PADEREWSKI HOFMANN 


BUSONI (GANZ 
CortTo1 RENARD 
I’ RIEDMAN RAAB 


I RIEDHEIM SADORA 
RUBINSTEIN SILOTI 
GRAINGER SCHELLING 
Two of these artists—-Siloti and 


Friedheim were 





trate the value of the Duo-Art Repro- 
ducing Piano, both to musical art and 
the lover of music, than this group of 
Liszt's Rhapsodies and the illustrious 
names of those who have interpreted 
them. 

When it is realized that this list of 
Duo-Art Rolls, imposing as it is, is but 
a small fraction of the instrument’s 
repertoire; that practically all the great 
pianists of today are making records 
of the world’s best musie for this won- 
derful instrument, and that its pos- 
session brings music of all classes, 


popular anddance, 





actually the per- 
sonal pupils of 
Franz Liszt himself 
and imbibed their 
concept of the 
spirit of these 
mighty works,from 
theverysourcethat 
gave them birth. 

Nothing could 





more forcibly illus- 


Tut 
STEINWAY 





as well as classic. 
directly into the 
home, some meas- 
ure ofits value isre- 
vealed. The Duo- 
Art Reproducing 
Piano is incompar- 
ably greater than 
any other musical 





instrument that 
has hitherto been 
known. 


Dvo-AR1 


REPRODUCING PIANO 


The Duo-Art ts made im beth Grand and Upright form. It is sold throughout 
lhe country al New York prices plus freight and may be purchased 
for cash er on moderate monthly payments. 


THE 


The Aeolian Company 


AKOLIAN 


COMPANY 


\EOLIAN 29 W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. Foreign Branches: 
HAL] Gentlemen:— Kindly send me literature on LONDON 
= the Duo-Art Piano. PARIS 
P MADRID 
Nan SYDNEY 
NEW YORK MELBOURNE 
Add 
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Chapel—Quigley Memorial Preparatory Seminary 


Zachary T. Davis, Architect 


THe CHURCH INTERIOR 


HEER beauty of plan and design 

in the building of churches is 

of recognized importance— for beauty 

endows wood and stone with new life 
and priceless inspiration. 


In the adornment of the church in- 
terior with beautifully carved wood, the 
movement toward beauty as an expres- 
sion of the soul’s aspiration finds its 
most intimate development. 


In serving the churches of the present 
day, it is our ideal to emulate the finest 
traditions of the wood carving art of 
the past. Our Studios are equipped 
to design and execute memorials, or 
special fitments for the church interior. 


The scope of our work in wood 
carving is shown in our book, “Ars 
Ecclesiastica,” which will be sent on re- 
quest to those interested in memorials. 


THE WOOD CARVING STUDIOS OF 


Auerican Seating Compa 


NEW YORK 
660—119 W. 40th St. 


HADDON PRESS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


CHICAGO 
10 E. Jackson Blvd. 


PHILADELPHIA 
250-C S. Broad St. 
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The heaviest tax 


anybody pays is a 
tax on health. 


When coffee begins 
to levy this tax, it’s 
wise to turn to — 


Instant Postum 


A delicious, satis ~ 
fying table beverage 
free from any harm 
to health. 


“There's a Reason” 


for POSTUM 
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Waterman's 
Fountain Pen 
a te. Fa 





for over 38 years the standard 
of quality, reliable service and 
durability in a fountain pen. 


Self-Filling, Regular and Safety 
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Three Types 






$2.50 and up 
Selection and Service 
at best dealers the World Over 


L.E.Waterman Company 
191 Broadway 



























